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CHAPTER I. 

FULIIAM FIELDS AND THE ROADS ACROSS THEM. 

SECTION I. — GENERAL. 

"FULHAM Fields," or " Fulham Common Fields," was a somewhat indefinite 

Puiham term, applying generally to the whole of the central portion of the parish. 

Ck)mmon Roughly speaking the boundaries were the river, from Crabtree to Fulham 

Fields. Palace, on the west, the North End Road on the east, the old London Road, 

on the south, and North End on the north. 

This large tract was, until comparatively recent times, mostly in the occupation of market 

gardeners and nurserymen. Fulham Fields, about the beginning of this century, still consisted 

of some 300 acres. They were crossed, here and there, by footpaths and a few rough 

cartways, the chief of which wx^e Dawes Lane, Crown Lane and Greyhound Lane. 

In the Court Rolls there are endless references to P'^ulham Fields, the earliest being in the 
minutes of a Court Baron, held in 1397. In ancient times the land in Fulham Fields was 
allotted out chiefly in half-acre and quarter-acre strips, a collection of which seems to have 
belonged to each — or, at least, to most — of the more important tenements in various parts of 
the parish, such as Rose's, Belle's, Goldhawk at Sonde's, Towes', Cowhcard's, Newland's, 
Ottersale's, Bedell's, Symonds', Passor's, Greenes, alias Bird's, etc. 

At a Court General, in 1476, proclamation was made " for the heirs to half an acre in 
Fulham Field." In 1554 Nicholas Thompson was presented because he had ** permitted his 
beasts to go and feed upon the land's ends of his neighbours in the fields of Fulham." In the 
minutes of a Court General, in 1575, it is entered : ** At this Court came James Dodd and did 
fealty for J^ acre in ffulham feld." In 1581 it was ordered that *' Roger Bentley make a 
sufficient fence in his lands in the Common Field called ff*ulham field." 
In 1665 the Churchwardens 

" Paid John Best money by him layd out for burying a poorc man y* dyed in the feildes . 7s. od.*' 

The following curious entry stands in the Church Registers for 1675 : 

** A man stranger having no toes on his feete found dead in Fulham Field . . sepult primo Julij." 

Some of the newspapers for 29 June 18 19 reported : 

" As Mr. Cunningham of Pimlico was crossing Fulham Fields alx>ut 10 o'clock on Tuesday night, he heard a groan as 
if from a person in distress ; he followed the sound of the voice for some distance, and just as he thought he had reached 
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the spot from whence it proceeded, he whs attacked hy a single fodtpad. who jumpinc from behind a hedge, knocked him 
down and after severely beating him, rifled his pockets of ^£5 and two ^i notes of the Bank of England. It is needless 
to add from whom the groans proceeded.'' 



The Church Registers for 1821 record : 

" Thomas Oakley found dead in Fulham Fields with his Throat Cut . 
Different parts of Fulham FieWs bore a variety of designations, the prii 



4A.,g." 




r which 
the Slade Shot, 
Lofigland Shot, Head- 
acre, Hcadhalfacre, 
llackbush or Maji^ 
bush, Farmhill Shot, 
Cockbush, Hindhcad 
.Shot or Hindhcdge 
Shot, StoL-kland.Great 
and Little Aylands, 
Stone .Shot, Great and 
Little Colehili, Wind- 
mill Shot, Yardland 
Shot, Thames Shot, 
Red cross, Green 
cross, the Hale and 
Hale Oak, the Great 
and Little Hangers. 
Hutts Close, Summer- 
house Close, Great 
and Little Neman's 
land, Cowper's Stile 



Clof 



, etc. 



Game was once 
very plentiful in Ful- 

l^ic-bimllc of ;i k'asu, lo John DodJ. of lands in Fulham Fields, datL-d 12 Jan. 1657. ham. Its frequent 

Troni the oiiginiU in the possession of Ihc Author. thcft led thc Lord tO 

apimint one Thomas 
Bramley, junior, " gamekeeper within the Manor of Fulham." The reasons for the creation 
of this office are thus recited by Dr. Osbaldeston, in the preamble to the appointment. 

" whereas divers complaints have Ixcn frequently made to us of unlawful capture and dcslruclion of game within out 
Manor of Fulham ; We having duly considered thc same and toeing resolved to put a slop to such unlawful practices and 
effectually to prevent the same, as far as lies in the future, now know ye that We thc said Richard Bishop of London have 
given and granted unto Thomas Bramley the younger of E«sl Acton, the office of gamekeeper and keeping of the game of 
all sorts in, upon and throughout our Manor of Fulham aforesaid and in and upon all and every the limits, hounds and 
precincts and Liberiys thereof .... And We the said Kichard Lord Bishop of London do hereby authorise and 
empower the said Thomas Bramley by virtue of the statute in that case made lo kill game to and For our use and lo take 
away any hares, pheasants, partridges or any other game as well ffish as Fowl within the said Manor and Liberiys thereof 
from any person or persons whatsoever not qualified by law to kill the same and also to seiie, detain and keep for our use 
all guns, bows, greyhounds, setting dogs, Lurchers and other dogs and all nets, snares, engines and instruments whatsoever 
used for killing and destroying the game within the Manor aforesaid by any person or persons not qiulihcd to keep 
ihe same." 
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Bramley*s appointment is dated 9 Aug. 1763. Game existed in Fulham Fields down to 
the early years of the present century. Moles and rats seem to have been the plague of the 
market gardeners. The Overseers' Accounts for 1639 record : 

"Giuen and paid for Bell the mole catcher at times £2. 14s. 6d." 

And in 1641 : 

** Itm paid to Henrj' Bell his stipend of i* ii** weekely from the25*'» of March 1640 to 

the 27*'' of Aprill 1641 being 57 weekes £^. 6s. 6d. " 

** Itm to Henry Bell the mole catcher for 23 weeks pay at i\ ij''. y^ weeke . . . £1. ys. od." 

The last mole catcher in Fulham — a little man who used to carry his trap across his 
shoulder — may perhaps still be remembered by a few of the oldest inhabitants. The last 
recognised rat catcher, who used to ride over to Fulham in his cart, was a man named 
Newton.* Hedgehogs, polecats, weasels and stoats were formerly so destructive that the 
parish officers were accustomed to encourage their slaughter by making small payments. For 
hedgehogs 4d. a head was offered, for polecats 6d. a head (sometimes is.), for stoats 4d. and 
for weasels 3d. a head. The heads of sparrows were paid for at rates varying from 2d. to 6d. 
per dozen. 

Brickmaking was once extensively carried on in Fulham Fields. In the time of George II. 
the numerous brick pits dug in these fields had become a source of so much danger to persons 
traversing the roads across them that the Homage prohibited the making of these excavations, 
unless properly protected. At a meeting of the Court Baron in 1727, the following regulations 
were laid down : 

** We present all the Brick Pits in Fulham Field that Abutt to the several roads there to l>e of great Danger to the 
King's subjects that hav€ occasion to pass and repass in the night over those roads and whereas the several persons have 
Dugg out four feet or better in depth into the said roads and have since made no manner of fence to keep the People 
from the Danger of Tumbling in, W<4.Amercc each person that causes those Pits to be so Dugg at five shillings for every 
rod that abuts the said road in case the same be not Rail'd or secured by some or other fence in one month after date 
(namely, one Thomas Smith and R()l>ert Tapp and one Caleb Miller)." 

The potatoes grown in Fulham Fields enjoyed a high reputation. In " Two New and 
Curious Es.says (i Pruning Fruit trees ; 2 The Potatoe)," published in 1732 (p. 45), mention 
is made of the growing of potatoes '* in the great field near Fulham." 

The Hanger and, at a later date, the Great and the Little Hanger are names 

The with which one frequently meets in the ancient records of the Manor. The Hanger 

Hanger. was a wood near Noman's Land, situated between Normand Road and the North 
End Road and north of the Crown or Lillie Road. Besides the Hanger itself, there 
were a field called Hangcroft or Hangercroft and a ditch named Hangditch or Hangcrditch. 
In the Court Rolls for 1477 is a record of a surrender of three acres in the field called '* Hang- 
croft of Churchgates tenement, abutting on Gybbes grene to the east." (^See vol. ii. p. 270^. 
"One acre in the Hanger" was, in 1522, sold by Thomas Burton to Roger Hawkyns. In the 
Parish Books for the last century there are numerous allusions to the Great and the Little 
Hanger, so called, presumably, from the circumstance that the wood had become divided into two 
unequal portions. After about 1790 little is heard regarding the wood, which must soon after- 
wards have been turned to building purposes. 

* A rat catcher and a mole catcher were regularly employed at Fulham Palace, the former receiving, in the time of 
Bishop Porteus, ;£"i is. a year, and the latter los. 6d. a year. 
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Abutting west and north upon " the connmon sewer," otherwise the Black 
AyiandB. Bull Ditch, was a field, sixteen acres in extent, known as Eylond or Aylond, 
literally " the island." Hammersnnith Cemetery and the land northwards and 
westwards mark its site. The first mention of it in the Court Rolls occurs under the year 
1404, when William Bysouth sold to William Ben'ssh " one acre under Eylond in Fulham 
parcel of the lands of the said William between the lands of the Rector of Fulham on either 
side." The spelling Eylond is the oldest. In 1475 the form Aylond appears. Subsequently 
the name is generally Aylands. Anciently Eylond or Aylond was cut up into acre and half-acre 
strips belonging to the tenements known as Towes', Richard's, and Sherewold's. From the 
time of the Stuarts the field was generally known as Great Aylands and Little Aylands or 
Blackmorc Close. The former consisted of 1 1 acres and the latter of 5 acres. Towards the 
latter part of the last century the name Aylands began to die out. The last occurrence of it 
with which we have met is in 18 17. 

South of Aylands, in Fulham Fields, and abutting upon the Worple (Fulham 

The Palace Road) lay a low lying tract known as the Slade (A.S. slced, a depression 

Blade. or flat piece of low, moist ground). In the Court Rolls the Slade is mentioned as 

early as 1397. These records contain very numerous references to admissions to 

and surrenders of lands " in the Slade in Fulham Fields." There are also allusions to the 

Sladeway. In 1454 Richard Naps surrendered ''3 acres of holdynglond near the Sladewey." 

In the seventeenth century the field is usually termed the Sladeshot. Portions of the Slade 

long attached to the tenements known as Symonds' and Goldhawk at Sonde's. One of the 

last references to the Slade is in 17 13. 

Hagbush or Hackbush was a considerable piece of land on the south 

HaerbuBh, side of what is now the Lillie Road near its western end. Indeed, this part of 

otherwise the way was sometimes called Hagbush Lane. In 1444 Geoffrey Edwen sold 

Hackbush. lands in Fulham to John Cadman, including "one acre in Shortcroft at the end 

of Hagbusschlane-ende." In 1548 the name is spelled " Hakbushe." " Hagbush " 

is the spelling in 1746. 

Fields called The Hayle, Hayle Oak and Hayle Close were situated in 

The Hayle, Fulham Fields. As early as the time of Richard II. there resided in Fulham a 

or Hayle "William in the Hale" and a "John in the Hale." The Hayle, which is mentioned 

Oak. in the minutes of a Court held in 15 11, abutted north on Payne's Lane (Crown 

Road) near the old " Greyhound." In 1627 Francis Kempe had license to demise 

" Hayle Close in ffulhiii feild." " Hayle Oke" is referred to in 1564, in 1571 and in 1667. It 

was probably identical with Hayle Close. In 18 17 a field in Fulham Fields is called Hall Acre. 

In Fulham Fields was " a certain quarantine," known as Longlands or Long- 

lionffiands or land Shot, abutting " upon a closed way leading from Dawes Lane to the Mill." 

Lon^iandShot. This field is first referred to in the Rolls for 1397. After 1720 Longland Shot is 

rarely mentioned. 
^^. The Court Rolls contain mention of numerous other fields and crofts, shots, 

other * 

closes, lanes, etc., which appear to have been in, or in the neighbourhood of, 

^xax$o Bk aiues ^^ 

Fulham Fields. A few of the principal may perhaps be added here. The Rolls 

in or near 

for 1419 mention an Aleyseslane. In 1485 we have an Anneyslane near " Round- 
* croft," and in 1508 and 15x3 an Aleynslane, which lay east of Shortcroft. The 
Acre or Acre Close, near North End, is mentioned as early as 1442. 
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Claycroft, at North End, was a field mentioned as early as 1393. Chepecroft was 
also situated at North End. Collins' Field was another close in Fulham Fields. In 
1684 we hear of Collins* Acre. Cowper's or Cooper's stile was a close westwards of Noman's 
land. Crowefield lay to the north of the Hanger. A piece of land in Fulham Field, abutting 
upon the Fulham Palace Road, bore the name of Cutte acre or Cuttcd acre. A croft called 
Dricheswarmer is first alluded to in the Rolls under date 1425. In 1614 we hear of a field 
called Dove's Half Acre near Dawes Road. A way called Edr>'cheslane in Fulham is 
mentioned as early as 1443. A place called Gillehaw lay near Southfield. A spot bore the 
suggestive name of Gallows Close Corner. 

A lane called Hasely Row is mentioned in the Rolls for 1457. Certain lands called 
Heyrelondes are mentioned in 1454. The name ceases in the Court Rolls after 1490. Hind- 
hedge or Hindhead Shot, lay near Crabtrce. Near Parr Bridge, in Fulham Fields, was Horse- 
croft. Irland Shot or P>land Shot is first mentioned in 1 571, the spelling being " Yerlande 
Shotte." A field called Middleshot is first mentioned in 1421. " Nakcbushcshot," abutting 
upon ** Erland worple " is mentioned in 1575. Raton row was a lane near P-clbrook. Two 
fields at Crabtree bore the names of Rcdcross and Grcencross. In the minutes of a Court 
in 1657 occurs the expression ** Greene alias Rcdcrosse." A field called Roundcroft is 
mentioned in the Court Rolls between the years 1485 and 1568. A lane near Walham Green 
was called Rydyng or Riding Lane. Shortcroft in Fulham P^iclds was near Hagbush. It is first 
mentioned in 1444. A field called Southcroft, " at the Crabtrce," is mentioned in the Rolls for 
1491. Stockland or Stokeland in Fulham Fields is first mentioned in 1419. Stoneshot, in 1473 
called Stonyshot, is several times referred to. A field called Vardland Shot was near the High 
Elms in Fulham. Westcroft or Westfield abutted northwards on the Fulham Road, somewhere 
between Walham Green and Stamford Bridge. 

In the Manor of P^ulham were certain Flote or Flood ditches formed to carry off the 
water when the river was in flood. One of these ran from Southfield to Sands ICnd. 



CHAPTER II. 

FULHAM FIELDS AND THE ROADS ACROSS THEM — {continued:) 

SECTION II.— DAWES ROAD. 

Dawes Road is an ancient thoroughfare counting an existence of at least 
four centuries and a half. Its original name was Parvs or Paris Lane from the 
owner of an extensive messuage known as Parys. At a V^iew in 1437 the Jurors 
presented that ** Geoffrey lyne has made a wall in the highway at Parys lane." 
For the next two centuries the Rolls contain numerous surrenders of lands in Par>'s Lane, the 
name being variously si>elled Par>'s, Parris, Paris, Paryes, Parr>xs, Parries, etc. 

The alternative name of Dawes was doubtless due to William Dawe, of whom we shall 
speak in connection with Parys tenement. (^See vol. iii. p. J ). The earliest mention of the 
name Dawes Lane occurs in the following minute from a Court General in 1555 : 

"John Burton and Robert ffurman to lop the boughs of their trees and all those who have branches overhanging Dawes 
Lane to lop the same." 



Dawes Boad, 

anciently 
Farya Lane. 
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This, however, is an exceptionally early -use of the name, Parys Lane, for many years 
subsequent, still being the usual designation. The following occurs in the minutes of a Court 

General in 1604 : 

"John Amolde and his Tenanle shall 
set his hedge straight from the uttermost of 
hU pale by the gale al Dawes l&ne until] he 

Kdmond tlarmans Bame comer." 

In 1605 the lane is called 
" Dawes Lane alias Parys Lane." 
In 1606 it is spoken of as a " lane 
formerly called Parries lane and 
now Dawes lane." In 1607 it is 
still " Dawes Lane a/ias Parryes 
Lane." The Jurors at a View in 
1610 ordered that " Thomas Stynt 
shall carry away his weedes that 
he hath layd in Dawes Lane." In 
1625 eight persons were rated 
under the head " Purser's Crosse 
and Dawes Lane." The assess- 
ments for 1629 show six families 
living in Dawes Lane. In 1634 
the clerk adopts for the as.sessment 
of the inhabitants the head " Dawes 
Lane and the feildes." In 1666 we 
find that the rated inhabitants of 
Dawes Lane had increased to 24. 

Nowhere in the Parish Books 
does the name Parj's Lane occur, 
but in the Court KoUs, legal docu- 
ments which naturally hold more tenaciously to older forms, we find the lane, as late as 1672, 
called "Dawes Lane alias I'arris Lane." In 1674 the ratepayers in Dawes Lane iiutnbered 
26. From this dale the jxipulation .'^eems, for many years, to have remained almo.st stationary, 
for, in 1739, only 24 persons arc rated under " Daws lane." The Highway Rate books for 
1757 record a payment for 




n Ihc possession of the Author. 



" Letting the Water iti Daws Lane 



.. 6d," 



Dawes Lane was anciently a narrow pathway through market garden grounds, closed by 
posts at the Walham Green end. It ran from VValh.im Green to the north end of Munster 
Road, " Mustowlane end," as it is called in ancient records. 



The Church Registers record : 

1777. A child found Drowned in a Well in Daws Lane 
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SOUTH SIDE. 



At the south-east corner of Dawes Lane stood the ancient tenement 

Parirs known as Parys. The existing Court Rolls begin too late to explain the name 

Tenement. Parys. but evidence gathered from other sources leaves little doubt that it was 

from a tenant of the Manor, one Simon de Parys, who resided here in the 

reign of Edward III. 

From "London and Middlesex Fines" we learn that certain premises "in Fuleham, 
Braynford and Yilling" were, in 131 1-2, purchased by Philip de Walecote or Walcote of 
Welleford and Alianora, his wife, of John Quyntyn. 

In 1340 one Thomas de Quyntyn dc Neuport, brought a suit in the Assize of Novele 
Disscisine against Philip de Walecote and Alice his wife. P>om certain deeds produced we 
lear.n that a Waryn Quyntyn de Neuport had confirmed to the plaintiff four marks rent charge 
to be taken from his " manor" of P^ulham, for the whole of his life, and that John, son and 
heir of the said Waryn, granted and confirmed the same rent to the plaintiff for the whole of 
his life, and granted also that, if the rent should be in arrear, the plaintiff might distrain in his 
said " manor " of Fulham. 

Another deed produced showed that Waryn de Neuport granted to plaintiff the four 
marks of rent out of the " manor " of Fulham (to be taken through the hands of Simon de 
Parys or Parris and Rohesia his wife, who then held the " manor " of Waryn de Neuport for 
the term of their lives, or through the hand of any one who might hold that ** manor ") for 
the term of the life of the plaintiff. (Temple MSS. 510, Lincoln's Inn MSS. XL, B.M., 
Addit. 25,184, Marl. 741.) 

It it stated on the record that Waryn demised the tenement, out of which the rent issued 
to Simon de Paris and Rohesia his wife for their lives at 8 marks/, ann., and that Simon and 
Rohesia granted their estate to William Dawe and Margery his wife. On the death of William 
Dawe, Margery surrendered to John, son of Waryn, as having the reversion expectant. 

John, son of Waryn, became bound by Statute Merchant to William Sparkes, by whom he 
was sued and to whom the tenements were delivered to be held until the money was received. 
Sparkes granted his estate to the defendant and Philip de Walecote, to whom and his then 
wife Eleanor, John, son of Waryn, released all his rights in them. (Placita de Banco, Trinity, 
14 Ed. III. No. 43. Year Books, Ed. III., A" XIV. pp. 184-197.) 

In the Court Rolls the first we hear of Parys tenement is in 1392. It is recited in a Roll 
of 1439 that : 

** Matilda, who was wife of John laucndcr, languishing /;/ ra/nv/zn, surrenders one tenement called Parys and one ro<l 
abutting upon the West field to the use of the said John lauender her husl)and who afterwards surrendered the same to the 
use of John Naps and Matilda his wife." 

Thomas Wakefield was in 1485, elected bailiff in right of Par>\s tenement. "One 
acre and 3 rods formerly Parys tenement," was, in the time of Henry VII., in the occupation 
of Katherine West, on whose death, in 1501, her .son, Nicholas West, Bishop of Ely, was 
admitted. In 1522 the Bishop of Ely* surrendered the property to Thomas Megges. 

* In the south aisle of the choir of Ely Cathedral is Bishop West's Chapel, which contains the remains of this 
prelate. The Chapel has been compared by Dean Stubbs with that built by West in the parish church of his birthplace. 
Putney. 
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The Burtons lont; held Parys tenement. On the death of Richard Rurton, junior, in 1547 
his son, Giles Burton, was admitted. Giles Burton was, in 155 1, elected the Lord's bailiff for 
" Parrys." From the Burtons, Parys tenement went to the Harmans, who, in 1627, sold it 
to Henry White, a baker, of Putney. In 1641 White sold " Parris at Wondon Greene," to 
George Nicholls, of Fulham, yeoman. 

It is difficult to unravel the subsequent history of the tenements which either arose 

on the site of Parys, or into 
which, perhaps, Parj-s was 
divided. 

In 1774 a Mrs. Paine 
was living at a house "at 
the corner of Daws Lane." 

In the year 1800 Mr. 
Charles Griffin, senior, took 
this old corner house which 
he opened as a baker's shop. 
Here, in 1803, his son, Mr. 
Charles Griffin, the last 
parish beadle, was born. Mr. 
Samuel Groves, the Fulham 
benefactor, about the same 
time carried on a shoe 
maker's business in the 
south half of the ancient 
tenement. The annexed 
illustration of the old house, which was pulled down about 1810, was made by an apprentice of 
Mr. C. Griffin, senior, shortly before its demolition. The house bore the date 1583. 

Before \vc quit this spot, it may be interesting to mention that the first post office in 
Fulham was established here and was in charge of Mr. C. Griffin, senior.* 

Continuing our way along the south side of Dawes Road we come to No. 23, 

St. John's St. John's Vicarage, the first stone of which was laid by Bishop Blomfield, 24 

vicaraBo. July 1854. The Vicarage was enlarged in 1866, and again in 1S71. In 1S7S a 

new wing was added, towards the cost of which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 

contributed .£1,000. In 1S82 the conservatory porch was constructed, the cost being defrayed 

out of a sum of ;(J300 received from the late Fulham District Board of Works for a piece of the 

front garden of the Vicarage required for widening the roadway. 

The Vicarage, which was built during the incumbency of the Rev. William Garratt, 
belongs to the Church. 

At the junction of Dawes Lane with Goater's Alley was an ancient cottage 

St. Jobn'B in the field called Longland Shot. In 1677, this cottage was sold by Bridget 

Farm. Wigsden to Thomas Jones. In later times the spot was known as St. John's 

Farm. It was for many years in the occupation of Mr. William Fielder, who 

' In Ihe asscsaroentii For 17670CCUTS the first refeiencelo the villitge postman. He is simply styled "Thomas the Letter 
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committed suicide here, i6 Dec. 1826. The Goaters — John and William — after whom the 
Alley takes its name, were the next occupants of the farm. Mr. Joshua Bagley resided here 
till his death. His widow married Mr. James Humphrey, the farm being continued by them 
and by a son of the former, Mr. Wanvick Bagley. 

St. John's Farm which was broken up in 1879, covered about 35 acres. 

On the west side of Varna Road is St. Peter's Church. This hand- 

st. Peter's some edifice was built by Messrs. Gibbs and Flew, Limited. The foundation 

Church. Stone was laid by Dr. Jackson, Bishop of London, on 4 Nov. 1882. The 

church is composed almost entirely of stock bricks, with red-brick facings, 

inside and out, stone and white brick strings and moulded bands being placed at intervals. In 

plan, St. Peter's is of the usual disposition, consisting of nave and north and south aisles, with a 

small morning chapel upon the north side of the chancel and choir and priests' vestries. There 

is a quasi-transept on the north side, and an open vestibule or porch at the west end and three 

other entrances. One of these, at the east end of the south aisle, forms the lower part of the 

tower, still in an incomplete state. The style of architecture adopted is that of the 

Transition period. 

Internally a somewhat freer use of ornamental detail has been allowed. The church is 
entered at the west end by an external porch which leads into a vestibule, separated from the 
nave by a small arcade of three bays. The nave is divided from the aisles by a lofty arcade of 
five bays, above which is a clerestory, formed with cusped lancets in triplets with stone shafts. 
The font is placed at the west end of the nave. The principal architectural effect has been 
reserved for the chancel which has one bay of quadripartite vaulting, and an apsidal groined 
termination. The ribs, enriched with dog-tooth groining, have, at their junction at the crown, 
two fine sculptured bosses representing Christ's charge to St. Peter and Christ delivering the 
keys to St. Peter. The caps of the vaulting shafts arc enriched with foliage, the subject of 
those on each side of the altar being taken from Psalm Ixxxiv., *' Yea, the sparrow hath found 
an house, and the swallow a ne^st for herself, where she may lay her young." The chancel is 
lighted by five 3-light and one 2-light traceried windows. The sacrarium is paved with 
encaustic tiles containing the emblems of the four evangelists. On the south side of the chancel 
is the organ chamber, which also occupies one stage of the tower, and on the north an arcade 
of two bays separates it from the morning chapel. The church contains a beautiful old 
carv-ed oak pulpit from St. Matthew's, Friday Street, which claims to be the work of 
Grinling Gibbons. 

St. Peter's, which seats 750 jxirsons, was built from the designs of Mr. Arthur Billing, 
F.R.I. B. A. It was consecrated by Dr. Jackson, Bishop of London, on 3 Aug. 1883. At the 
east end of the church, on the outside, is a stone inscribed : 









To the (ilor)' of God 










laid by 






1 




the Bishop of London 










Nov. 4 1882. 






1 


Arthur 
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Billing 




(jil)l)s ^: Flew 
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Architect. 




Builders. 
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The Order in Council for the formation of the consolidated chapelry of St. Peter is dated 
23 August 1883. 

The Rev. Rowland Cardwell, M.A., late scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, has been 
the Vicar throughout. 

Adjoining the church are St. Peter's School-room and St. Peter's Vicarage. Against the 
former is a stone inscribed : 



This stone was laid 

by the 

Rev. R. W. Forrest, D.D., 

St. Peter's Day 29 June 1880. 



In Varna Road is the Varna Road Board School, a temporary building opened 12 Feb. 
1894. It accommodates 273 juniors (mixed). Varna Road was originally called Osman Road. 
It was re-named in 1878. 

Pursuing our journey along Dawes Road, we pass Aintree Street, formerly William Street. 
Halfway down, on the west side, is the Eagle Brewery, formerly the Metropolitan Brewery, 
built by Mr. Yeldham. 

The next turning is a paved path called Bedford Place, originally Bedford Row, the first 
houses in which, a row of two-roomed cottages, now demolished, were built by Mr. John 
Carter, who kept " Ye Bedford Arms " on the opposite side of Dawes Road. From this point 
to Munster Road nothing further calls for notice. 

NORTH SIDE. 

At the north-east corner of Dawes Road is a block of houses, known as 
Mitford Buildings, erected in 1889. On a space at the rear are the new St. 
John's National Schools, built in 1894, o^ ^he closing of the old premises 
in the Broadway, Walham Green. An inscription over the entrance in Dawes 
Road reads : 



St. John*8 
National 
Sch ols. 



St. John's National Schools | The original Schools were built in what is now known as the | Broadway in 
1836 on ground given by the Bishop of London, j The Trustees having sold the old site, these present Schools | 
were built, and were opened at a Public Meeting of | the Parishioners of St. John's, August 23'** 1894. 

Rev. George Herl)ert Vincent, Vicar 



Managers 



Alfred J. Pilkington 
Architect. 



Rev. Edward Gage Hall 

Philip Vincent } 

William John Russell Futber j Churchwardens. 

Dove Brothers 
Builders. 



*' Keep innocency and take heed unto the thing that is | right for that shall bring a man'peace at the last." 



The foundation stone was laid by Mrs. Temple in November 1893. The new Schools, 
including the freehold site on which they stand, cost about ;£"9,ooo. About 400 children 
are in attendance. 

Just beyond the Schools stands the Fulham Congregational Church, a neat 
brick building erected by Mr. Charles Wall in 1886-7. The idea of building 
this church arose with the members of Ashburnham Chapel, Chelsea, who, on 
the demolition of their own place of worship, in 1885, determined to make 



Fulham 

Oonffreffational 

ChuFch. 
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Fulham their new sphere of work. The church holds over a thousand worshippers. Over 
the main entrance is a stone inscribed : 

"This Memorial Stone | Was Laid by Mrs. Charles Wall | On the | Third of January 1887. | C. Wall, Builder." 

Beneath the church is a large hall, where the Vestry met for some years before the erection 
of the Town Hall. 

This noted nursery lay on the north side of Dawes Lane, just eastwards of 
Booque'fl where the road makes a bend north-west\\^ards. Hartismere Road crosses its 

Nursery. site. 

Bartholomew Rocque, a florist of considerable reputation, came to Fulham 
about 1741. In 1755 he published a treatise on the " Cultivation of the Hyacinth," translated 
from the Dutch, and, in 1761, **An essay on Lucerne Grass." He was a brother of John 
Rocque, land surveyor, the author of '* An Exact Survey of the Cities of London, 
Westminster, ye borough of Southwark and the country near ten miles round. Begun in 1741 
and ended in 1745." On the Fulham sheet John Rocque not only marks his brother's 
establishment at Walham Green, but actually adds the name ** Mr. By Rocque." 

Bartholomew Rocque has associated his name with Walham Green in a piece of 
** Frenchified verse," published in the London Magazine for June 1749. It reads : 

*»TO THE FOOL. 

Now you, master Fool, why you no say nothing about de Spring, de bloom, de verdure, de flower, de lout 
enrichement de nature, de glorious finee show dat it makec all about us ? Have you forgcllee de Walhatn Green for de 
foolish nonsense, de politique, de politesse, and de puzzle us ? 



The Spring, in praise of Walham Green, a Frettehi/yd poem. 



Sec when de orient sun begins to rise. 

And nature's glory purple all de skies ! 

Tin::tur'd with gold, from Thetis' lap he Springs, 

And minds not love, but tinks of better tings, 

De genial bloom awakes ; de pearly dew 

Den quits de rosy bed, and shews de native hue ; 

With smiling count'nance and de open arms. 

Receives de genial rays enliv'ning charms. 

Wrapt in de gloomy mantle of de night, 

De slumbring gods all vanish in de fright. 

Den to Apollci's harp, de tuneful choir 

Exalt dere lays, and listen to de lyre. 

De sluggard men rise from de lazy Ijed, 

Dis minds de farm, and dat pursues de trade ; 

Wid eager joy de wise embrace each hour, 

Dis seeks for wealth, dat's raptur'd in a flower. 

So me de lover of de sparkling race, 

In ev'ry radiant flower new beauties trace. 

See here the purple, dere de red aspire, 

Dis flush'd with sprightly pink, dat rayed with fire 

De lemon here, de orange dere supreme, 

Dis de Aurora shews, and dat de green : 

Lights, shades, and colours, all consent to grow. 

And in one bright confusion seem to glow. 

Lo ! in de silent scenes, where tender air. 

In gentle whispers, courts d'approaching fair ; 

Where solitude all obstacles remove, 

And spicy breezes warm us into love : 



Dere me alx)ve all worldly cares reside. 
My mistress summer, and de flower my bride. 
De Pelham dere, de Granville court each other 
And sip from either sweet, like de two brother. 
Contention's lot in friendship's happier scene, 
And nought but smiling airs Ijetween dem seen. 
Politicks no more amuse de noisy mob, 
Nor dis be called a trick, nor dat a jobb. 
Serene and tranquil, like de summer sun, 
Alike dey shine, alike dere course dey run. 
Alike dey mantle in bright Phcebui ray 
And shine and glitter in de glare of day. 
Next higher beauties of another nature, 
Dat sparkle in de light a diamond water, 
Britannia* s belles, a courtly happy race ; 
Fire in each breast, an angel in each face ; 
And while de white de snowy mount resemble, 
All look and gaze, admire, submit, and tremble. 
So Paris once upon mount Ida stood. 
And Juno, Venus, and Minen>a view'd 
But did not see, when all dat he had done. 
Bright Denmark* s queen, or happy Huntingdon, 
De Juno's grace, de Venus* warmer fire ; 
A/inerz'a^s wisdom, all in one conspire ; 
All to dis happy seat, me see repair. 
And join to furnish out each British fair. 
Each vies with each, and all together strive. 
And in each rich carnation aim to live. 



tl»il, ]ia.]ipy isle, and ImppiLT Walhiim On 
WhcTV all dut's (air and Ivautiful art seen 
Where wanton Zeyphyrs court de ambiem a 
And sweels ambrosial banish every care ; 
Where though! nor trouble social joy mi>les 
Not vain solicitude can banish rest ; 
Peaceful and happy, here lue reign serene. 
Perplexity dc^, and smile at spleen: 
Belles, lieaiis and statesmen, all aimind me 
From <k Walhani Green, 

June 2, 1749." 



All uwn me dcrc supremo, me cunslilun.- divine : 
All wail my pleasure, own my awlul no<l, 
And change de humble gard'ner lo de gud. 
Ah ! master Fool 1 did you but know dese lings 1 
What pleasure calm repose lu mortals brings. 
You'd suon foi^et your writing and your school. 
And In- no more de scribbler and de Feat! 



You, 



BarlfUmc de h'ajui. 



The "belles, beaus and statesmen," which shone around the enterprising florist, were, of 
course, varieties of flowers dubbed with distinguished names. In the Annual Register for 
1764, it is stated that, in consideration of the surprising improvements which Rocquc had 
made in the cultivation of his land, the Society of Arts had adjudged him a bounty of 
SO guineas. 

i;w Rocque died at his nursery at Walham Green, and was buried at Fulhani, 
John Maton, another well-known gardener, we find rated for " land late 



liartholomi 
28 May 1767. 
Roques." 



On the north side of Dawes Road, near its junction with Rylston Road, 
is the Fulham Baptist Church. Prior to 1885 the Haptists possessed no 
place of worship in Fulham. In that year several friends belonging to that 
denomination, living in the parish, appealed to the Rev. S. A. Swaine, then 
pastor of the Onslow Baptist Church, South Kensington, for assistance. 
Shortly afterwards Dr. English, of the Fulham Road, offered Mr. Swaine the use 



Fnlbam 
BKptlat 

Church. 



of a room in Pownall Road, where, 
1887 an iron chapel was erected where 
the present building stands in Dawes 
Road. 

The permanent church, which was 
commencctl in August 1888, was de- 
signed by Mr. Charles Bell, F.R.I.H.A,, 
and built by Messrs, Allen and Son--, 
at a cost of about £3,500. It seat.^ 
750 persons. Beneath the church is a 
commodious lecture hall. 

This road, which run-. 
Ryiaton Bead, from Dawes Road to 
formerir Lillie Road, was formerly 
chuchKoad. known as Stanley Road or 
Church Road, the latter 
designation being due to the existence 
of St. Thomas's Roman Catholic Church. 
in 1876. 

On the cast side, at its northern end, is a rov 
"Church Cottages." "Prospect Place 185. 



[885. 



■ision was commenced. In 





The thoroughfare was re-named Rylston Road 

s a row of poor tenements \vhich bears the in- 
1853 
court Road with Rylston Road 




nd ■' Temperance Cott^cs," At the 
"The Redan," originally a tiny inn dating 
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from the lime of the Russian War. Mr. J. D. Oates, the present proprit-tor, has greatly 
enlarged and improved the property. 

The fine church which stands on the west side of Rylston Road, opposite 
St. Thomw. ^^^ Thomas's Road, is dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket of Canterbury. It was 
^•°"'' erected in 1847-S from the designs of A. W. I'ligin, the great leader of the 
Catholic " Gothic revival " in church architecture. 

Church. The foundation stone was laid by Bi.shop Griffiths, at that time Vicar 

Apostolic of the London District and Bishop of Olena in partialis, 16 June 1S47. 

The foundress of St. Thomas's was Mrs. Elizabeth Bowden, the widow of Mr. J. W. 
Bowden, of whom we have six>ken in our account of the Bowden vault in Fulham Churchyard. 

At the time of its erection the only Roman Catholic place of worship in Fulham was 
a hou.se in Parson's Green Lane. 
Mrs. Bowden's main object was 
to make spiritual provision for 
the large number of Roman 
Catholics who were chiefly en- 
gaged on the market gardens in 
the vicinity. The gift was a 
generous and noble one, the donor 
sparing no expense to make it a 
fit monument to the memory of 
her late husband, 

The east end of St. Thomas'.-. 
faces Rylston Road. Entering 
the gate, a path leads along the 
south side of the church, behiml 
which lies a cemetery. From the 
west end of the church rises ihc 
spire, the height of which is 142 
feet. It contains two bells, one a 
tenor of 20 cwt. and the other a 
treble of 6 cwt. 

Internally the church is very 
artistic. The high altar, which is 
a beautiful piece of work, is richly 

carved with an enthroned figure of the patron saint, attended by angels. The side altars and 
reredos of the Lady Chapel and the Chapel of St. John the Evangelist are exquisitely carved 
in Caen stone from designs by Pugin. They have been decorated in polychrome and gold, 
bringing out in excellent taste cverj' detail of the elaborate design. The pulpit has been 
treated in the same manner. Its front panels bear the arms of St. Thomas and those of the 
see of Canterbury, The chancel is divided from the aisles by a traceried parvise or side 
screen of oak. and from the nave by a low communion rail. On the north side of the church 
is a sacristy. The oi^an stands behind a carved screen in a small gallery on the south side 
of the church, 

St, Thomas's is rich in stained glass. At the east end are three magnificent windows. 
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the two side ones being composed of three lights each and the centre one of five lights. The 
subjects in the last are St. Agnes, St. Edward, St. Thomas of Canterbury, St, Mary Magdalen, 
and St. Elizabeth. At the west end is another grand five-light window, by Westlake. representing 
the Immaculate Conception. Thi.s window, which was erected 5 Dec. 1896, was the gift of the 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Roskell in memory of their parents. It is inscribed : 

" To the Glory uf God and the Most Holy Trinity and ihe ltlcs:iud !Mury Immafiitaie this window was placed ai a 
memorial liy Ihcir loving children lo Kobctt Roskell, born 6 February iSos, died m July iSSS, and Mary Kuskell. 
hh wife, lurn ig Scplcmbi;!, iSo), diud 4 Suptembsr, 1SS8, who lived miny ye^s in this parish. K. ).!'." 

On the south side of the church is another painted window the gift of Mr. Roskell. 
In November 1S97 a handsome marble tablet to the memory of Mrs. Bowden was erected 
in the south aisle. It reads : 
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The tablet bears the arms of St. Thomas of Canterbury and of Mrs. Elizabeth Bowden. 
Adjoining the church, in Rylston Road, is the Presbytery, a neat building, also of the 
Gothic order. In the dining-room hang three oil paintings belonging to the Dutch school. 

The subjects are the 
Magi bringing pre- 
sents to the Infant 
Jesus,'the Death of 
Ananias, and a Mar- 
riage scene. The 
history of these pic- 
tures is somewhat 
uncertain. By .some 
they are said to have 
been the gift of a 
former rector, the 
Rev. Canon Rolfe, 
of Sedgley Schools, 
Staffordshire. 

At the rear of 
the church, between 
Sherbrooke Road 
and Estcourt Road, 

is the rectangular piece of ground used as a Cemetery, opened in 1S49. Many well-known 
Roman Catholics are interred here, including Sir Thomas Henry, chief magistrate of London, 
who died 16 June, 1876, Mr. Herbert Augustine Keate Gribble, the architect of the Oratory, 
Bromplon (bu. 13 Dec. 1894), Mrs. Elizabeth Bowden (bu. 8 Oct. 1896}, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Rosk;ll of Park Hou>e (who both died in 1888), Lord Alexander Gordon Lennox (d. 22 Jan 
1892) and Lady Emily Gordon Lennox (d. 31 Dec. 1892). Near the centre is a curiously 
designed monument, brought from Boulogne, to the memory of I, Loiighnan. The following 
3 the oldest stone : 

" Of j'ciiir (hnrily pny for Ihe repose o[ (he soul of 
William Liuleboy, 
who (lied August Io(h 1849. in his I ilh year, 
Being Ibe ist inlemicnt in this Cemetery, 
Also 
Jacoh Litllchoy, brother of ihc above, 
accidemdly drowned Aii);iisl 2.;rd 1S51. fn hia 
lllh year. ' 
U. I- I'.' 

Heyond the Cemetery, at the western end, are the St. Thomas's Roman Catholic Schools. 
Some 750 scholar.'^ arc in attendance. The.se schools, which were built by Mrs. Bowden in 
1849, for 300 scholars, have been enlarged on two or three occasions. The area of the whole 
site is la. or. 22p. 

The following is a list of the rectors of th^ Church of St. Thomas of Canterburj- ; 
Rev. Thomas Ferguson. D.D 1848 to 1856 



Rev. Frederick Rymer. DD. 

Rev. John Morris, M.A. .... 

Very Rev. George Rolfo (Canon of We.stminster} 

Rev. William Bond ..... 

Rev. Alexius J. F. Mills, M.A. . 

Right Rev. Monsignor Canon Fcnlnn, M.R. . 

Rev. John Crowley ..... 
Returning to Dawes Road, and continuing 
Hotel." in the centre of what 
Flew between 1877 and 1S85. 



185610 1861 

1861 to 1862 

1862 to 1865 
1865 to 1873 
1873 to 18.88 
18.S8 to 1899 
1899 to 

■cstwards. we pass the " Salisbury 
i known as the Salisbury estate, developed by Messrs. Gibbs and 
A little further along Dawes Road, was a row of poor tenements 



known as Royal Oak Cottages, 
near the centre of which was the 
■' Royal Oak " beershop. Some- 
times this portion of the thorou;;ii- 
farc was called Royal Oak Ro.i.' 

Estcourt Road, to which 
next come, was planned by Mi. 
Samuel Groves, whence it was 
formerly called Groves Road, 
Grove Road or the New Grove 
Road. The portion nearest Dawes 
Road was known as Lo\*'er Gro\-e 
Road, [n 1876 it was rc-namcd 
Estcourt Road. 

At the north-west 1 

wute Land Waste Land Almshouses. 

AlnuhoiuM. The " New Almshouses," as they were originally called, to distinguish them 

from the old almshouses of Sir William i'owell. were built, partly in 1833 and 




)rner of Estcourt Road, facing Dawes Road, stood the 
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partly in 1837. in what n-cre then Fulham Fields. The erection of these Almshouses nas the 
evsntual outcome of a public meeting, held on 20 April iSicx to protest against the giving up 
of waste land to persons desirous of imprmir^ their property. At this mectit^ it was resolved 
•■ That no more waste land should be given up, and that the sums received for the enclosure 
of the same should be devoted to Almshouse?." (Skirrow's Report.) The chief contribution at 
the disposal of the Vestry was a sum of jC200 which the Rev. Dr. Roy had given for permission 
to dose the alle>' leading from the end of EI}-sium Row to Fulham Road. (See vol. ii. p. 64.) 
It was not. however, till 16 April 1833 that the Vestr>- finally decided to proceed with the 
erection of almshouses for seien poor married couples. The site, on which the seven bouses 
were built, was a piece of copyhold land the gift of Mr. Samuel Groves. In October 1833 the 
first sev^n couples were admitted. In i,S37 the \*estr>- voted a further sum for the erection 
of sev^n other almshouses for single persons of either sex, on the ground givien bj- Mr. Groves, 
In July of this year these houses were finished. 

From the original Minute Book, it appears that the first seven bouses were erected fay 
Mr. J. Dawson at a coit of ^488. 13;. and the second seven by Mr. S. Flaw at a cost 

of ;£348. 10^ Mr. W'interbottom was the 
architect. Each tenement contained two 
rooms with a small yard and wa&hhouse 
attached thereto. The weekly allowance paid 
to each of the married couples was eight 
shillings and to each of the single inmates, 
five shillings. Two sacks of coal were sent 
to each cottage at Christmas, as the annual 
present of the BLshop of London. .Attached 
tn the .Almshouses was a small library. 

The Almshouses in Dawes Road, sur- 
vived till 18S5. when the Lygon Acre in 
Fulham Palace Road was conveyed to the 
Trustees, a new Trust being formed and the 
inmates transferred to healthier homes. 

The property in Dawes Road was pur- 
chased by Mr. Elliott for £1,025. The row of Almshouses, built in 1837, was demolished* 
but the original row built in 1833, was allowed to remain and still stands, and is now let in 
tenements. 

Just opposite Bedford I'lace is '■ Ve Bedford Arms " (No. 2C4. Da«cs Road). 
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CHAPTER III. 

FULIIAM FIELDS AND THE ROADS ACROSS TIIEM— (f^;///////tv/). 
SECTION III. — LILLIE ROAD AND (JREVIIOUND ROAD. 

LiLLIE Road extends from Lillie Hrid<(c, across North End Road, in a south- 
liiiiieBoad, wcstcrlv^ direction to the northern end of Munster Road, where it turns north- 
formerly west, joining Fulham Palace Road at a point a little to the north of Crabtree 
Crown Boad, Lane. 

anciently Old Crown Lane, or Payne's Lane, as it was called in ancient times, 

Payne's Lane, extended no further eastwards than North End Road, the continuation to Lillie 

Bridge dating only from 1826-7. (See vol. ii. p. 273.) We shall deal with the 
old lane first. 

For some centuries it was known as Payne's Lane, named after a family called l*ayne. 
In the Court Rolls it is frequently mentioned. The first reference to it is in the minutes 
of a View in 1386, when it was presented that " Henry Paine has the branches of his hedge 
overhanging the King's highway at Payneslane." 

At a Court General in 14 19 it was presented that 

**John Ixjucnslhorpe has permitted his hedges and branches to overshadow the way at Payneslane wherefore the >ame is 
in mercy ij**." 

Again, among the presentments made at a Court in 1422, occurs the following : 

** John Leuenthorp has a tree growing in Payneslane of which the branches overshadow the road. In mercy ij'. " 

John Leventhorp belonged to the Leventhorps of Hertfordshire, a branch of a very 
old family originally seated at Leventhorp Hall, co. Yorks. John Leventhorp, who was 
one of the executors named in the will of Henry V., sat as member of Parliament for 
Hertfordshire in 141 3, 141 5 and 1422. His name occurs in the Court Rolls of the Manor of 
Fulham down to 1438. 

Sir Thomas Hasele was, in 1442, fined a penny because he had "cast earth into the King's 
highway at Payneslane by which the said highway is narrowed to the common nuisance." At 
a Court General, in 1460, the Homage i.ssued precept to the Lord's bailiff '* to seize into the 
hands of the Lord i}4 rods of land at the grauel pytte under Payneslane." (See vol. iii. p. 20). 
In 1554 all those having overhanging branches in " Payneslane " were ordered to lop them. 
At a Court General in 1609 it was ordered that 

** John Arnold shall turn back the meere bawkcs w^^ he hath plowed away l)etweene^his lands at Payneslane end and 
the lands of Edmund Powell." 

At a Court Baron, in 161 1, the Homage decided 

"That all the inhtibitants of Xorthend shall contribute and sett Twoo suftkient gates one at Paynes lane end neere to 
James Burtons house," etc. 

VOL. III. 3 
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Many other similar entries occur in the Rolls. The name Crown Lane is of comparatively 
modern introduction, due to the erection of the old " Crown " inn near the south-east corner 
of the lane. (See vol. ii. p. 264). 

In 1 88 1, under the provisions of the Highways Act, the late Fulham District Board of 
Works effected a great improvement in the Crown Road, near the " Halfway House " by 
stopping up the old foot\vay and roadway and increasing the road to its present width. 

In Maclurc's "Survey" of 1853 the only houses shown in Crown Lane were a few at the 
north-west corner, two or three near the middle of the north side and a few at the south- 
cast end. 

NORTH SIDE. 

Along Lillie Road there is little to detain us. Starting from the North End Road and 
taking the north side first, we pass, on our right, the line of shops which mark the site of the 
grounds of Cambridge Lodge. 

In a house on this side of the Lillie Road, adjoining Cambridge Lodge grounds, lived John 
Christopher Weltjie or Weltje. J. C. Weltjie and his brother Louis, who resided at a messuage 
known as Seagreens at Hammersmith, were men of note. On their father's side the family 
was of German origin, having been settled at Brunswick, where J. C. Weltjie was born in 1753. 
He married a Miss Buhl, daughter of the inventor of that exquisite method of inlaying figures 
of unburnishcd gold in dark wood, tortoiseshell, etc.^ known as buhlwork. Both John and 
Louis held similar positions in the households of the Royal Family, the former being comptroller 
and clerk of the kitchen, with a salary of £1,600 a year, in the service of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV., and the latter holding a similar post in that of Frederick, Duke of York. 
J. C. Weltjie came to Fulham in 1790. On the death, in 1801, of Louis Weltjie, J. C. Weltjie 
moved to his house at Hammersmith, where he died, 15 December 1839. 

At the corner of Til ton Street, on what was once the western end of the 

Baiiway grounds of Normand House, stands the West Brompton Railway Mission, a philan- 

MissionHaU. thropic institution which owes its origin to Miss Eck of South Kensington. It 

was erected in 1885, on the site of the old " plague pit." (See vol. ii. p. 260). 
Church Path, to which we next come, is now a a// de sac, marking the western limits of 
the grounds of Normand House. Until 1887, when the way was stopped up, it ran from the 
Old Greyhound Road to Lillie Road, and, crossing the latter thoroughfare, turned south-east, 
terminating in Rylston Road, near what is now Mendora Road. 

A little westwards of Church Path, facing Pellant Road, was an interesting 

Wentworth house known as Wentworth Cottage, the residence, in 1835-6, of Mr. and Mrs. 

Cottage. Samuel Carter Hall, the well-known authors. According to Croker, the willow 

tree which grew in front of Wentworth Cottage was planted by Mr. and Mrs. 

Hall from a slip off that over the grave of Napoleon at St. Helena. 

To the rear of Wentworth Cottage, many yards back from Crown Lane, was 
Oakley liOdge Oakley Lodge. Its grounds measured la. 2r. 29p. These were taken over by 

the builders about 1890. Oakley Lodge was pulled down in 1893. The site is 
now covered by portions of Brecon Road and Moylan Road. 

Just westwards of Wentworth Cottage was Oakley Villa, the residence, for 

OaUdy V^illa. 

over sixty years (1821-82), of its owner, Mr. William Wood, a scholarly man of 
eccentric habits. Humbolt Road marks the western limit of the grounds of Oakley Villa. 
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At the junction of Moylan Road with Lillie Road, on a portion of the site of 

s*^- Wentworth Cottage and Oakley Villa, stands St. Augustine's Mission Church, 

AueruBtine'8 a neat building which seats some two hundred worshippers. 

Mission. The mission, which was established in 1884, in connection with St. Andrew's, 

owed its inception to the Rev. J. H. Cardwell, M.A., then vicar of the parish 

church. At that time the dreary expanse of what had once been Fulham Fields was just 

becoming a centre of population. On St. Matthew's Day, 1884, the movement to promote 

church life among these people was started. A house (No. 102, Lillie Road) was taken. At 

the rear of these premises was an open yard in which was an old, disused stable, which was 

turned to the purposes of a hall. The hay loft above was cleansed and converted into a 

** beautiful little sanctuary," reached by means of a wooden staircase on the outside. 

St. Augustine's Mission, which was formally opened in April 1885, served, at the time of 
its formation, a wide district, extending from Lillie Bridge on the east to Bayonne Road on the 
west. With the population rapidly advancing, it soon became necessary to divide this district. 
Accordingly, in 1887, the eastern portion was made a separate district, under the name of St. 
Oswald's, the western portion, which retained the name of St. Augustine's, continuing its work 
at No. 247, Lillie Road. 

On 30 May 1891 the foundation stone of St. Augustine's Mission Church was laid by the 
Bishop of Marlborough. On 20 January 1892 he dedicated the church. The total cost, 
including furniture, etc, was ;^3,ooo. 

The Mission Church was designed by Messrs. J. E. K. and J. P. Cutts. The contractor 
was Mr. B. E. Nightingale. The building consists of a large hall, with open timber roof, 
beneath which, on the ground floor, is a room of similar area, but with movable partitions, so 
that it can be used either as one large room or as three smaller ones. The building is of red 
brick, relieved by Bath stone. The permanent church of St. Augustine is now (1899) in 
course of erection on a site adjacent to the Mission Church. The mission is in charge of the 
Rev. P. S. G. Propcrt, M.A. 

Passing Humbolt Road we reach Laundry Road, formerly Mona Terrace. 
Tbe^aueen At the end of Bayonne Road, facing Munster Road, is Twynholm Hall (No. 
Anne." now 328, Lillie Road) formerly known as the *' Queen Anne," Fulham Cross, an 
Twynholm establishment closely associated with the memory of the late Mr. T. Roydhouse, 

HaU. the well-known mineral water manufacturer. 

It was some twenty years ago that Mr. Roydhouse, an enthusiastic champion 
of the cause of temperance, came to Fulham and established his business in Sherbrookc 
Road. In 1888 he took the *' Queen Anne," originally intended for a public house. Here he 
started his temperance movement using, at the same time, the building for his business. 
Under stress of work his health gave way, his death talking place at the ** Queen Anne," 
14 April 1894. The premises were taken by Mr. Sydney Black, whose father, Mr. Robert 
Black, is a native of Twynholm in Kirkcudbright, for the purposes of his Christian Mission. 
Twynholm Hall or House, as the premises are now termed, has been almost entirely 
reconstructed at a cost of some £l,QQO. 

A little beyond Ancill Street is a temporary zinc building known as the Fbenezer Strict 
Baptist Chapel. On the west side of Everington Street is the Everington Street l^oard School, 
erected in 1881 and opened 9 Jan. 1882. It was enlarged (200 places) in 1887. It accom- 
modates 420 boys, 420 girls, and 561 infants ; total 1,401. 
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The land at the junction of old Crown Lane with Fulham Palace Road was long called 
Sendall's or Sandcll's corner, from the gardeners of that name. 

SOUTH SIDE. 

Along the south side there is little to notice. Between No. 243 and No. 245 is the Lillie 
Road Hoard School, opened 4 Sept. 1893 and enlarged (349 places) in 1894. It accommodates 
476 boys, 476 girls and 616 infants ; total 1,568. At the corner of Purcell Street is the South 
Fulham Police Station, erected in 1886. 

Off Payne's Lane, near its western end, was a house known as " The Lady 
The Lady Pye's." It seems to have been an extensive messuage famous for its " Great 
Pye'8 House. Orchard," formerly the " Gravel Pits." 

The It was long the property of the Burtons. Sir Nicholas Crispe, bart., when 

Gravel Pits, extending his holdings in Fulham, purchased the estate of Thomas Burton. 

Soon afterwards we find Hester, Lady Pye, the mother of Sir Nicholas, residing 
here, apparently after the death of her second husband, Sir Walter Pye. In 167 1 John and 
Thomas Crispe, sons of Sir Nicholas, surrendered the Lady Pye's House to their nephew, Sir 
Nicholas Crispe, second baronet. In 1692 the Lady Pye's house was purchased, with other 
portions of the Crispe estate, by Sir Timothy Lannoy, kt., and George Tread way. In 17 19 
the projx-Tty passed to James Lannoy, son of Sir Timothy. In 1748 Leonora Lannoy 
sold it to George Bubb Dodington. Only a " cottage " then stood on the estate which covered 
about three acres. 

VVe will now take the new section of the Lillie Road, planned by Sir John 

liiUieRoad, Scott Lillie in 1826-7. For many years it was called the Richmond or the New 

from North Richmond Road. In Maclure's "Survey" of 1853 the south side of the road 

End Road to (Vcira Villas, Hermitage Villas and Lansdowne Villas) is shown as nearly 

Lillie Bridge, complete, while, on the north side, only some dozen houses (Rosa Villas 

and Hermitage Cottages) had been erected. It was not until quite recent 
years that old Crown Lane and New Richmond Road were re-named Lillie Road and 
re-numbered throughout. 

NORTH SIDE. 

We will now take a stroll along this new section of the Lillie Road, starting from the 
'-Cannon" Brewery, of which we have spoken in connection with the Hermitage, North 
Knd Road. 

At No. 7, Rosa Villas lived Benjamin Rawlinson Faulkner, the portrait painter. This 
clever artist was born in 1787. He was first engaged in the mercantile profession at Gibraltar, 
lie came to Fngland about 1813 and devoted himself to the study of art. He exhibited at 
the Royal Academy from 1 821 to 1848. He died at Rosa Villas, 29 Oct. 1849. 

SOUTH SIDE. 

Near the junction of this section of the Lillie Road with North End Road, 
Mount Carmei on the south side, stands Mount Carmel Hermitage, erected in 1879-80 and 
Hermitage, opened by Dr. Weathers, Bishop of Amycla, in November of the latter year. 

The Carmelites are one of the oldest religious orders. It was probably 
somewhere about the fourth century that certain holy men took up their abode as hermits on 
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Mount Carinel in Syria, but it was not till several centuries later that pilj^rims e^tabli^lietl ; 
association for the purixjse of leading a secluded life on tliis mounlain, and in lliis way hi 
the foundation of the order of "our 
Lady of Mount Carmel." The nuns 
of the Carmelite order in the Lillic 
Road are from French convents. 
They maintain themselves by work 
and by alms, and their life is that of 
Judith described in Judith viii. 5. 
" And she made her a tent upon the 
top of her house, and put on sack- 
cloth upon her loins, and ware her 
widow's apparel." This particular 
order, in its present form, dates back 
three hundred years St. Teresa beint; 
the foundress. 

Mount Carmel llcrmitaye i.s a > 

neat, red-brick building, the north 
front of which runs parallel with the 
l.illie Road. It is in the form of a quadr; 
architect was Mr. G. Goldie, and the buili 
following inscription : 
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The principal entrance faces the Lillie Road. On either side of the tiled corridor arc 
small rooms, very plainly furnished. To the left are sitting and waiting rooms and downstairs 
grille parlour, and to the right are the kitchens, e/c. At the far end of the passage is a staircase, 
under which is a door which leads to what is known as the enclosure, where the nuns reside. 
Outside this enclosure the nuns never step, and, inside it, no one else may enter. Above are the 
upstairs grille parlour and two bedrooms for the two touritres or female porters, who form, as 
it were, the medium by which the inmates communicate with the outside world. 

The enclosure, or part in which the nuns live, contains the cells, refectory, kitchen, vL: 
There is accommodation for twenty-one inmates, namely eighteen choir nuns and three lay 
sisters. The whole establishment is under the charge of the Mother Prioress. The .Archbishop 
of Westminster is the Superior of the convent. 

The chapel at the west end can be reached from the corridor or from an outer door on the 
Lillic Road side. A handsome altar stands at the west end. The chancel, which is reached 
by a flight of step.s, is separated from the rest of the chapel by three arches. To the right of 
the altar is the sacristy. The north wall has several windows. The subject depicted in the 
largest of these is Mary of Bethany at the feel of our Saviour, while Martha rebukes her. 
Two smaller ones, on the north side of the chancel, represent St, Joseph and the Virgin and 
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Holy Child. The chapel accommodates a hundred worshippers. The nuns, hein^ cloistered 
have a choir which looks into the sanctuary from the side. 

The grounds of the enclosure, where the nuns exercise, extend nearly as far as the Drill 
Ground of Beaufort House. 

The rules of Mount Carmel Hermitage are very strict. One hour for prayer, followed 
by one hour for duty is the order of the day. The nuns are much alone in their own 
cells, where they pray both for the living and the dead. The order is essentially a 
contemplative one, hence much of the time is passed in solemn silence. The food of the 
nuns is very simple. Indeed, the great rule of the order is that everything shall be 
of the plainest and poorest character. 

At the north-west corner of St. Oswald's Road is St. Oswald's Temporary Church. St. 

Oswald's district, which was formed in 1887, was taken partly out of St. John's parish, 

but mostly out of St. Augustine's district. It was opened by the Bishop of Marlborough, 

4 October 1888. 

The " Lillie Arms" public house (No. 10, Lillie Road) was built in 1835. 
" LiUie Arms." ^ v ^' y oj 

Originally it had a large piece of ground at the rear extending backwards nearly 
30D feet, and having a frontage to Lillie Road of 140 feet. 

Seagrave Road, built in 1866, was originally merely an accommodation road 

Seagrrave which ended abruptly. On the west side, at the corner of Merrington 

Road. Road, is the Victoria Distillery, belonging to Messrs. Joseph and John Vickers 

and Co., an extensive building erected, in 1 87 1, by Messrs. Corbett and 

McCl>'mont, the well-known builders. Beyond Halford Road are the works of the London 

Road Car Co., Limited. 

On the west side, the short turning, known as Rickett or Ricketts Street, marks the 
position of the wet and dry docks of the old Kensington Canal. The street owes its name to 
Mr. James Ricketts, who acquired the projx^rty about 1855. For many years a piece of land 
here was used by a carpet beater named Walker. During his last illness, so the story runs, 
old Walker rose from his sick bed and was taken in a cab down to Fulham in order to 
secure possession of a little hoard of money, which he had secreted in a shed in the lane now 
Seagrave Road. 

The *' Atlas Hotel," a little further down, was built in 1868. 

Southwards of Rickett Street, lying between Seagrave Road and the West 

L.mie Bridge London Extension Railway, were the Lillie Bridge Athletic or Running 

Athletic Grounds. They were laid out in 1868 and opened in March of the following 

Grounds. year. Many interesting events came off at the.se grounds. During the 

.seventies they were at their zenith and were occasionally visited by royalty. The 

site is now u.sed as a goods depot by the London and North Western Railway. 

South of the Lillie Bridge Grounds was a piece of land which Col. Gunter, 

The Western the freeholder, sold to the Kensington Guardians for the purpose of a Sick 

Hospital. Asylum. The site, after lying waste for some years, was eventually .sold to the 

Metropolitan A.sylums Board for the erection of a small-pox hospital. 

The I'ulham Small-pox Hospital was o[XMied in March 1877. Small-pox cases 

ceased to be treated here in 1885. The first enlargement of the Hospital was 

in 1896 when additional diphtheria and i.solation wards were opened, increasing 

the accommodation by 168 beds. In sanctioning this extension, the Local 
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Government Hoard 
provided that no 
building, other than 
for staff ])iirposcs, 
shniiid be LTcctcd 



^ithiT1 




zfine ol 
i.oco feet from the 
boundary of the 
ground s of the 
Butchers' Charitable 
Institution. The 
last enlargement, in 
1898. increased the 
total accommodation 
to about 500 beds. 
The area of the site, 
including that of 
the adjoining Am- 
bulance Station, is 
about i3J-^ acres. 

" N th P rt " ^'^ ^^''" "*''*' '^t"''" ^° Lillie Road, The large double-fronted dwelling-house 

Brewery. (Nos. 1 3 and 15, Lillie Road), at the corner of the Lillie Road and Seagrave 
Road, was erected about 1833. The premises originally formed part of the 
"North End" Brewerj', which consisted of two mattings, built by Miss M, M. Goslin, on the 
ground now occupied by Messrs. H. Mawer and Stephenson's Auction Rooms, No. i, Lillie 
Road, extending southwards as far as the wet and drj* docks of the Kensington Canal. 
About 1:^53 " North End " Brewerj- was carried on by Mr. John Salter, and subsequently by 
Mr. John Howden. The front premises were afterwards in the occupation of Messrs. 
Cummings and Edmonds, subsequently John Edmonds and Co., the well-known horticultural 
builders. In 1873-4, the makings were taken down and the dwelling-house converted into 
t\vo shops. .According to a local tradition, the corner house was the place where the Orsini 
bombs were manufactured for the projected assassination of Napoleon lU. 

The Greyhound Road, which runs from the east side of Fulham Palace Road 

Greyiioiiiid jo the junction of Star Road and Normand Road, is an ancient highway. In 

aoad, Rocque's " Map" {1741-5). it is marked with hedges on each side and as almost 

ancisntir destitute of any human habitation. The western end, between Fulham I'alace 

Muscai i-ane. Road and the point where Margravine Ruad joins it, was known as Greyhound 

Lane, and the remainder as Old Greyhound Lane. Its ancient name was 

Muscai Lane. It is mentioned in the Court Rolls of the Manor as far back a.s 1552. 

NORTH SIDE. 

We will take the north side first, starting from "The Greyhound" inn, of which we shall 
speak in connection with the Fulham I'alace Road. (See vol. iii. p. 39). Along this side was 
an open tidal ditch, abolished on the completion of the Greyhound Lane sewer in 1S75. 

On the north side of Margravine Itroadway is Margravine Road, a very old way which 
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runs in a north-westerly direction to the east end of the Fulham Union Infirmary. The 
road was formed through Great Aylands about the middle of the last century. 

On the east side of the Margravine Road is the church of St. Alban the 

St. Albans Martyr. 

MUaion, The Mi.ssion of St. Alban, to serve a district taken out of St. 

.Andrew's parish, started in 1881; at the mission room in John Street. 

In 1886 an iron church was erected in Margravine Road. The Rev. H. D. Barrett, U.A., 

was appointed the priest in charge. The Rev. E, Arthur Johnson, M.A., took over 

the mission in 1890. At the same time it passed under the aegis of the London 

Diocesan Home Mission. 

In 1894 active steps were taken to collect funds for erecting the permanent church. The 
foundation stone of this building was laid by Mr. W. Hayes Fisher, M.P„ 17 June 1895. 
Owing, however, to a misunderstanding with the architect, Mr. Robert Willey, the building 
was not proceeded with before the autumn, when new plans, prepared by Mr. Aston Webb 
and Mr. E. Ingress Bell, were adopted. The nave, aisles and a temporary chancel were ready 
for use on 26 April 1896, when a dedication service, by Dr. Temple, Bishop of London, was 
held. When funds permit, it is propcscd to add transepts, chancel, an oi^an chamber and 
tower, for which space has been left to the east and north of the present nave. 

The church is simply but solidly built. The materials 
used externally are red bricks. Internally the walls are 
faced with yellow stocks and red bricks in ornamental 
patterns. The nave is 25 feet wide and 43 feet to the 
ridge. The completed portion of St, Alban's seats about 
530 [jersons. Consecrations of completed portions of the 
new church were performed by Dr. Creighton, Bishop of 
London, on 15 June 1S97, and 31 Oct. 1899. The forma- 
tion of a separate parish of St. Alban the Martyr was 
gazetted on 9 July 1897. 

.At the end of the road, on the east side, is the west 
entrance to Hammersmith Cemetery. 

On the west side the only point of antiquarian interest 
is Ro,->e Cottage, a tenement probably two centuries old. 

The Margravine estate was developed by Messrs. Gibbs and Flew in 1883-5. 

The next turning, on the north side of Greyhound Road, is I-'ield Road, 
Hammeramitb which leads to the southern entrance to Hammersmith Cemetery. This 
Cemetery. Cemetery, which was opened in 1869. now contains i6}4 acres. Con.secration by 
the Bishop of London has been cnaJe as follows : 




A, 


Colliige, M^rgrav 
ihiitograph by Me 
«;. Wriglil, .898 


iieRoatl. From 
srs. C. G. and 



X2 Nnv. 1869. 
8 July 1876. 



5:1c. or. 9[) 3 Oct. 1891. 

The number of persons buried to 25 Mar. 1899 was, in con.secrated ground, 29,105, and, 
in imconsccratcd ground, 5,489; total, 34.594. The total cost of this Cemeterj-, including 
the purchase of the land, the erection of chapels, c/c, was j£ 15,104, The Cemeterj' was vested 
in the Hammersmith Vestry by an Order of the Local Government Board, dated 13 .Aug. 
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The total cost of 



1S96, made under the provisions of the Local Government Act, 1894. 
acquiring the land, constructing the chapels, etc., was ;ti5.i04. 

Passing the wall of the newly formed Queen's Club grounds, we come to Home Cottages, 
built in 1855. At the west end is the " Colston Arms," so called from the builder, Mr. Geoi^e 
Colston Moore. At the rear of the site of Home Cottages were some scattered tenements 
which bore the name of the Bone Sheds, 

At the north-east corner of Greyhound Road is St. Andrew's Church. 
St. Andrew's This church arose out of very small beginnings. !n March 1868, a 

Church. conventional district was formed in Fulham Fields and placetl under the chaise 
of the Rev. J. H. Cardwell, M.A. At that time the district comprised mostly 
market garden land and contained a population under a thousand. A mission building was 
erected in John Street, and here the nucleus of the new church began. In 1870, the mission 
premises becoming inadequate, a temporary iron church was erected in May Street, and four 
years later St. Andrew's Church was built. It was gazetted under the name of "St Andrew, 
Fulham Fields," a name which weil describes what was then the character of the di.strict in 
which it was placed. The foundation stone was laid by Bishop Jackson on 14 June 1873. 

The Order in Council for the formation of tiie consolidated chapelry of St. Andrew is 
dated 28 November, 1S74. The church was erected by Messrs. Dove Brothers at a cost of 
;f 5.000. It was designed by Messrs. Newman and Billing. The seating accommodation of the 
church, as built, was for 750 worshippers. 

In 1895-6 St. Andrew's Church was enlarged. At the suutli-west comer a new vestry 
room was erected, while, at the east 
end, southwards of the chancel, a side 
chapel was built. The church has 
also been completed westwards. 

On the opening of the new 
church, in 1874, the temporary iron 
building, known as the May Street 
Hall, was used as a school-room, etc. 
It was taken down in 1892, when the 
present St, Andrew's Hall was built. 

St, Andrew's Church contains 
one of the oldest bells in Fulham. It 
came from the church of St. Martin 
Outwich, and is said to have been the 
only bell in the City of London which 
escaped the Great Fire in 1666, It 
was presented to St. Andrew's by 
the Bishop of London. Around the 
mai^in of the bell are the words : 
" Thomas Bartlet made me 1623." 
The inscription is preceded by the 
bellfounder's trade mark, three bells in a circle, in the centre of which are the letters I. H. S. 

St. Andrew's is extremely poor in respect to its stained glass. In the north aisle are two- 
light memorial windows to F. F. A. Barnes (1878), 'John Herbert Cardwell (1S90), and Thomas 
VOL. HI. 4 
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Knapp, George Knapp and Reginald Hambly, infant sons of C. S. and A. M. Turner (1890). 
In the south aisle is a single-light window containing a figure of St. Andrew and a two-light 
window depicting St. John and St. Paul. Only one of the numerous clerestory windows has, 
so far, been filled with stained glass. On the north side of the chancel is a one-light window, 
the subject of which is St. Peter. 

The organ, formerly situated to the south of the chancel, is now in a loft on the north side. 
It was built by Messrs. Jones and Co. Facing the altar, in the side chapel, is a brass inscribed : 

•» To the Glory of God | Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, | This Altar | Was Dedicated, | by the Bishopof Marlborough \ 
on S. Andrew's Eve, 1895 I I" Remembrance of | Caroline Goldsmid | who passed from her work for the | Church in this 
Parish, | into Paradise, | Oct. 9th. 1894." 

The baptistery, erected in 1 897, is in the south wall. It has three one-light windows, the 
centre one of which is filled with stained glass. The subject is the Saviour, and the inscription 
" I am the good Shepherd." The font is circular. The pulpit is in the north transept. Under 
the east window, on the outside, is a stone inscribed : 





S. Andrew's, Fulham. 






This stone was laid 






By the 






Lord Bishop of London 






June 14 : 1 873. 




Newman and Billing 




Dove Bros. 


Architects. 




Builders. 



The first vicar of St. Andrew's was the Rev. J. H. Cardwell, M.A., who, in 1891, was 
presented to the rectory of St. Anne's, Soho. The Rev. Ernest Stafford Hilliard, M.A., the 
present vicar, succeeded him. 

SOUTH SIDE. 

Taking the south side and again starting from the Fulham Palace Road, 

The "Old there is nothing to call for attention till we reach the Margravine Broadway. At 

Greyhoimd." the bend in the road, facing the "Prince of Wales's" tavern, was the ** Old 

Greyhound," a house of which next to nothing is known. In the Highway Rate 
books it is first mentioned in 177 1. 

The " Old Greyhound," which ceased to be an inn some time in the thirties, was once a place 
famous among the patrons of the prize ring. Here it was that ** Deaf " Burke was trained. In 
later days the " Old Greyhound," which was the property of the late Lord Ranelagh, became a 
lodging house for the poorest class of market garden labourers. It was purchased of Lord 
Ranelagh by a land investment company. Soon afterwards it was pulled down, and the site 
devoted to building purposes. 

Near here, many years ago, a strange character named Greatheed, a retired West India 
merchant, built himself a house.* The lower portion of this building was never finished, its 
owner contenting himself by inhabiting the upper floors. It was popularly known as the 
*' Madman's House." It was literally crammed with old plate and china. 

* Tasso Road now crosses the site. 
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Tasso Tabernacle, a neat brick building, between Tasso Road and Kiniioul Road, is an 
Evangelical place of worship, erected in 1887. 

Musard Road marks a portion of the site of old Church Path, only a small part of 
which now survives. (See vol. iii. p. 18). just before wc reach Normand Road is the Star 
Road Board School, built in 1879 and opened 5 Jan. i83o. It was enlarged (400 places) in 
1889. It accommodates 360 boy.s, 360 girls and 482 infants; total 1,202, 



CHAPTER IV. 



FULTIAM r.ALACE ROAD. 



SECTION I. — I'ARR DITCH TO THE FULHAM UNION. 

The Fulham Palace Road, or rather that portion of it which lies in Fulham 
Pair parish, is a trifle over a mile and a. quarter in length, extending from the 
Ditci. boundary line opposite Vcldham Road, to the High Street. 

Here it may be convenient if we pause to speak of Parr Ditch, the old water- 
course which once formed the boundary line between Fulham and Hammersmith from the 
Thames to the great Western road. 

In a grant, of about 1270, made by Richard de \orthbrok to Master Ralph de Ivingeho, 

Canon of St. Paul's, of one acre " in the 

vill of Fulham," the land is described as 
between the Thames on the west and the 
watercourse called " le Perre " on the 
south, -^gain, in 1422, William Conyng- 
ton surrendered to John Adam two acrc-^ 
at " le pyrre." In 1485 Idonca, formerlj- 
wife of John Adam, surrendered these 
two acres at " Pyrre " to William Adam. 
In 1457 we find the name of the ditch 
written " Perreditch," and in 1583 " Par- 
dyche." Other early forms of the name 
are Piry (1383), Pirre (1422), Perre (1428), 
Pyrre (1438), Par (1461), Parre (1477). 

Pyr (1479). I'er (1488), Pere (1509), Par i-^ihanH'.i..^. Ro.j ,.^,8^8..^ ^Krom„j^(K,LW 
(1575), Pur (1603), and Pear (1673). 

These variations of spelling are due to the natural confusion of two words (1) the A.-S. /itri^e. 
Mid. E. pirie, fyrie, 3. pear-tree ; and (2) the A.-S. fcni, Mkl E. pen, -a. pear. Both of these 
ar« derivatives of the Lat. pirus and are borrowed words, not native. The former, pirii, a pear- 
tree, is clearly the original, giving the spellings "piry," "pyrre," "pirre," "perre," " pery," 
easily enough. " Parre," and " par " resulted from the common habit of turning er to ar, as in 
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**clark" for "clerk." " Le perre," " le pyrre," etc., mean, simply, the pear-tree. The name 
naturally suggests the existence of a pearcroft in the vicinity, which, as we shall presently see, 
was actually the case. 

As the Chancellors of St. Paul's Cathedral owned a small manor which was situated, partly 
in this remote corner of Fulham and partly in Hammersmith, it is not surprising that the ditch 
was at times called Chancellor's Ditch. Thus, in 1460, Henry Sever was presented because he 
had not scoured eight perches at Stangate called ** Chauncellors dyche." 

In the Court Rolls allusions to Parr Bridge are frequent. The earliest is in 
Parr 1 383, when it was presented that the Lord should repair " Pirybrigge." In 1386 

Bridge. the Leet again presented *' The Bishop to amend Perrebrygg." Similar present- 
ments occurred in 142 1, 1422 and 1425, but his Lordship was not to be easily 
moved, for, in 1435, the Leet again reported that " Pirre bridge," and other bridges " lie 
altogether broken." The same story of disrepair goes on with monotonous regularity. In 1439 
it is minuted 

** That the Lord should repair the bridge caUed Perrebridge time out of mind repaired by the Bishops." 

John Sherborne, in 1461, forfeited I2d. because he had not scoured his ditch at Parr 
Bridge. At a Court General in 1476 the Homage presented that 

"The Lord has a bridge called Parrebrygge between Ham'smyth and P'ulham ruinous and broken down, whereupon 
they will counsel the Lord." 

In 1508 it was presented by the Homage at a Court General that 

"Joan Merston has an unscoured ditch from Perebrig to Chancelors." 

The following presentment was made at a Court General in 1625 : 

" Ordered that Edward Jones make a sufficient stile into his close next to Par bridge w*'* convenient steps on either side 
before 6 July next or forfeit 5*." 

In 1630 all landowners in Shortlands* '' leading from Par bridge into the Earl of Moul- 
grave's pale " -f- were ordered to scour their ditches. In 1657 John Wallis was required 

"To remove the Dung on the Warple neere Parrs Bridge before ist May next or (forfeit) 50s.'* 

From Parr Bridge a bridge led into Fulham Fields. At a Court, held in 1657, the 
following presentment was made : 

"They p'sent that S*^ George Stroud, knt., hath not reformed the Bridge latelye set vpp in the common highway 
leadinge from Parre Bridge into ffulham feild according to a former p'scntment and therefore they do amerce him c".'* 

Sir George Stroud was a notorious royalist, hence this preposterous fine of ;^ico 
inflicted upon him. 

The position of the ancient pearcroft, which gave its name to the ditch, the bridge and the 
lane, cannot be precisely fixed, but it was certainly to the north of Parr Ditch, and therefore in 
Hammersmith parish. In the Court Rolls the earliest mention of " Pyrrecroft " is in 1442. In 
1454 the name is written Perycroft. In 1457 it was reported that '' Richard Burton is a 
common trespasser in Peryscroft with his geese." 

• Shortlands was in Hammersmith parish. 
1 1.^. Edmund Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, K.G., d. 1646. 
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The ancient lane, along which we are about to journey, has, at different times, 

Parr i<ane, borne several names. In early days, the northern end was known as Parr or Par 

otherwise Lane. Thus, in 1437, we hear of '' pyrrelaneende," probably its northern 

SonthLane. termination. In 1487 *' Perbridge " is spoken of as "at the end of p'lane." 

Thomas Coxston, in 1493, surrendered land "at the end of perelane " in Fulham 
Fields. In 1522 John Ware was ordered to scour his ditch "east of Par Lane." In 1552 
" p'lane " is again mentioned in the Court Rolls. In 161 5 the spelling is " Parre Lane." In 
this year it is also designated as " Parre Lane alias South Lane," because it led southwards from 
Hammersmith. After 1627 the name Parr Lane rarely occurs. Parr Lane has been 
erroneously identified with Great Church Lane. 

Down to 163 1, when St. Paul's was built at Hammersmith as a chapel of 
Ohnrohway. ease to Fulham Church, the Fulham Palace Road was generally known as the 

Churchway, from the circumstance that it was the route by which the inhabitants 
of the hamlet had to journey in order to reach All Saints, which, till then, was the only church 
for the two parishes. 

In the minutes of a View, in 1494, the road is described as the "King's highway leading 
towards Hammersmith." The following presentment, made at a View in 1509, probably 
refers to the ancient Churchway : 

"John Robinson, butcher, has cast the entrails {piecit in/en'ora) of his beasts which he has killed, upon the Common 
Way of the Lord towards the Church to the common nuisance of the King's lieges there passing. To amend the 
same or forfeit 6s. 8d." 

In the minutes of a Leet, held in 1551, it is called "a road leading from Hammersmith 
towards the Church of Fulham.'* It was, during the reign of Elizabeth, usually designated 
" the Queen's highway leading from Hammersmith to Fulham Church." In a surrender of 
lands in 1571, the road is spoken of as "the Church highway leading from Ham'smith to 
ffulham." 

The following complaint by a Justice of the Peace, made before the Justices at the Sessions 
held at Hicks's Hall, 28 June 11 Jac. I. (1613), which we quote from the Middlesex County 
Records, vol. ii. pp. 89-90, shows the wretched condition of the thoroughfare at this early 
period : 

"Memorandum (in I^tin) that at Session of the Peace, held at Hickcshall in St. Johnstreete co. Midd. on 28th June, 
II James I., before Sir William VV^ood, knt., Sir Gervase Ilelwys, knt., and Lieutenant of the Tower of London, Sir 
Lewis Lewkenor, knt., Sir William Bowyer, knt., Sir Richard Wigmore, knt.. Sir Thomas Fowler, knt., Sir Baptiste 
Hickes, knt.. Sir William Smyth, knt., Sir John Kaye, knt., Ilenr)' Spyller. es<j., Nicholas Bestney, es(j., Ralph Ilawtrey, 
esq., and Mathew Smale, esq.. Justices for preservinjj the Peace efc.^ t'A., the aforesaid William Smythc, knt., J. P. on his 
own observation presented that the King's highway in the parish of Kulham co. Midd. leading from Fulham to and through 
Hammersmythe to the market town of Braynforde co. Midd. idmcns a Fulham pridicta usqiu el trans (jiwmiam viliam 
vocatam Hamnursmythe in comit at u predict o vsqiu oppidum forale de Brayneforde in comilatu prcdicto) is out of repair and in 
ruin by default of the inhabitants and parishioners of Fulham aforesaid, so that the King's lieges passing there with 
their carriages cannot pass by that way without great danger and difficulty, &c. (G.D.R. 30 June, 11 James L)'' 

The VVorple, the Worple way, or the Windmill Worple is another name which most 
frequently designates the road in documents of the seventeenth century. The ancient Windmill, 
of which we have presently to speak, of course explains the last named term. 

In 1730 an Act of Parliament was passed 

A Tampike 

** for repairing the Road leading from the Town of Fulham in the County of Middlesex, through Fulham 

^<*^' Fields, to the great Road, near the Pound at Hammersmith, in the said County.'* 

The road is described, in the preamble to this Act, as having become so 
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ruinous and bad in the winter season that, by the ordinary course, it could not be sufficiently 
repaired. Power was accordingly sought to turn the thoroughfare into a turnpike road, the 
Trustees appointed under the Act to have power to erect gates across it and receive the 
following tolls : 

" For evcr>' coach, berlin, chariot, chaise or calash 

Drawn by 6 horses .......... 6d. 

Drawn by 3 or 4 horses 4d. 

Drawn by 2 horses 2d. 

and for every calash, chaise or chair drawn by one horse . . . id. 

For every wagon, cart or carriage laden with hay, straw or wood 3d. 

For every c»ther wagon, dray, cart or carriage 

Drawn by 4 or more horses ........ 6d. 

Drawn by 3 horses .......... 4d. 

Drawn by 2 horses .......... 2d. 

Drawn by i horse .......... id. 

For ever}' horse, mule or ass, laden or unladen (and not drawing) . . . . . id. 

For ever)' drove of oxen or neat cattle .......... icxi. p. score. 

For ever)' drove of calves, hogs, sheep or lambs 5^* P- score." 

This Act was an indirect result of the building, in the preceding year, of the Bridge from 
Fulham to Putney. The Bridge, doubtless, had greatly augmented the traffic between the two 
" towns," and, as a consequence, a better road was needed for that portion of it which required 
to cross to Hammersmith and so to the western parts of the kingdom. 

The Act provided that the coaches of the Royal Family and the horses of His Majesty's 
Guards should be allowed to pass free, and that no toll whatever should be levied on election 
days for Middlesex and Surrey. 

In the Highway Rate books for 1763 occurs an entry for 

" Cleaning the Churchway from Crabtree 6s. od.*' 

The latest known use of the term " the Churchway " occurs in a lease of lands granted by 
the Bishop of London to Mr. A. A. Powell in 1802. 

In the Highway Rate books for 1763 the road is called the Fulham Field Road. 

In more recent times the way was generally called the road to Hammersmith 

Fulham and or the Hammersmith Road, a name now given to quite another thoroughfare. 

Hammersmith Sometimes it was termed Hammersmith Lane, and sometimes the Fulham and 

Boad. Hammersmith Road. When the Workhouse was built the way was even known 
as the Union Road. In 1882 the thoroughfare was re-named throughout the 
Fulham Palace Road, the houses being re-numbered, and all subsidiary names abolished. 

It has been curiously observed of the Fulham Palace Road that it is perhaps the only 
thoroughfare in England which has a Workhouse at one end and a Palace at the other. 

EAST SIDE. 

Starting from the boundar>', we will take the east side first. Yeldham Road 

recalls the name of the Yeldhams, market gardeners, whose grounds were about 

ten acres in extent. The road was built in 1882. 

Just south of the boundary line was the open space known as Monument Field (5a. 2r. 22p)., 

a long, narrow meadow bounded northwards by the Black Bull Ditch. The origin of the name 

we shall explain in our account of Lord Melcombe*s residence. La Trappe. Biscay Road 
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now covers the site of this piece of " debateable land." It was for many years in the occupation 
of the Yeldhams. 

A row of eight houses, called Sussex House Terrace, running to the corner 
Sussex of St. Dunstan's Road, marks the site of Sussex House, a fine residence with 
House. extensive wing buildings and possessing a choice conservatory. Its ornamental 
pleasure grounds occupied 5a. 2r. 34p. 

Sussex House was taken about 1807 for his Royal Highness Augustus Frederick, Duke 
of Sussex, the sixth son of George III., who, it is said, made it his occasional residence. In the 
Rate books, the only year in which the Duke's name is entered for the property is 1808, when 
the amount of the assessment is shown as ;///. In 1809 the name of his Royal Highness is 
crossed out of the Rate books and that of Mrs. Elizabeth Billington inserted. This lady 
expended a large sum of money upon embellishing her villa, which had formerly comprised 
two houses, but had been converted by her into one. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Billington, the most celebrated female singer of her time, was born in 1768. 
She was the daughter of Carl Weichsel of Freiberg, Saxony, who instructed her in music. On 
13 Oct. 1783 she married, under the assumed name of Elizabeth Wierman, at Lambeth Church, 
James Billington, a double bass player at Drury Lane. She made her first appearance on the 
stage in Dublin. Her husband died in 1794, and five years later she married a young 
Frenchman named M. Felisscnt. Her success continued unbroken. By 1801 she was in the 
receipt of an income of about ;£^i 5,000 a year. In 1809, suffering much from ill-health, she 
gave up her profession and retired to Fulham. Her last appearance was at Whitehall Chapel, 
in 1814. In 1 81 7 she was induced by her husband to leave Fulham for St. Artien, where she 
died, 25 Aug. 1818. 

On the death of Mrs. Billington, the furniture and lease of Sussex House were bought by 
Sir James Sibbald, bart., a distinguished official in the service of the old East India Company. 
In 1770 he acted as Ambassador at the Court of Hyder Ali. On the death of Sir James the 
mansion was taken by Sir Ross Donnelly, Rear-Admiral of the White Squadron, who lived 
here from 1823 to 1826. 

Sir Ross, who entered the Navy at an early age, fought with distinction under Lord Howe 
in June 1794, and commanded the squadron before Toulon in 1803. He died in 1841. 

In 1826 the house was taken by Captain Frederick Marryat, R.N., C.B., the clever sailor 
novelist. 

Frederick Marryat, who was born in 1792, chiefly distinguished himself at school by 
running away. He was always found near the sea, and after a time his father consented 
to his entering the Navy. The lad was only fourteen when he started as midshipman on 
board H.M.S. Imp^rieusey then under the command of the famous Lord Cochrane. 

Marryat*s courage and ability soon met with recognition. Lord Cochrane commended 
his bravery in action in several despatches, and at the age of twenty he received his lieutenant's 
commission. Further promotion was equally rapid, and, in 181 8, the gold medal of the 
Humane Society was awarded to him for saving at least a dozen lives. The following year 
saw him married to the second daughter of Sir Stephen Shairp, but he continued in active 
service for some years longer. 

It was at Sussex House that Capt. Marryat penned " Jacob Faithful," a story which is 
bound up with the history of the old ** Swan " inn, by the riverside at Fulham. 

Marryat made the nautical novel his aim by the display of rare inventive skill, clever 
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characterisation and humour of the brightest order. To-day his tales delight our boys 
quite as much as they delighted our fathers a generation ago. He left Sussex House 
in 1830. 

The next owner was Mr. Alexander Copeland, from whom, by-the-bye, Capt. Marryat 
purchased an estate called Langham, in Norfolk, where he spent the remainder of his days. 
The late Mr. G. A. Sala, in his " Journeys in the County of Middlesex," tells us that this Mr. 
Copeland let Sussex House ** to a person who said he was the Earl of Annandale who could not 
get any one else to agree to the proposition." It was in 1831 that Mr. Copeland let Sussex 
House to this soi-disant Earl, whose tenure was very short. Mr. Copeland died in 1834, his 
widow, Mrs. Lucy Copeland, continuing to reside at Sussex House till 1842 In 1843-4 
the house was the home of Mr. Maurice Emanuel. 

In December of the latter year Sussex House was taken by Dr. Forbes Benignus 
Winslow, the eminent lunacy specialist, who turned it to the purposes of an asylum. 

Dr. Winslow, who was born in 18 10, was the ninth son of Capt. Thomas Winslow of the 
47th Regiment, a descendant of the Winslows of Massachusetts, U.S.A. Early in life, his 
tastes for moral and physical speculation developed themselves, for, at the age of twenty- 
one, he published an essay on the " Application of the Principles of Phrenology to the 
Elucidation and Cure of Insanity." In 1847 Dr. Winslow founded the Journal of 
Psychological Medicine, and two years later obtained his M.D. degree at Aberdeen. His 
voluminous writings, almost .without exception, deal with insanity, to the study of which he 
devoted his whole life. 

Dr. Winslow died at Brighton, 3 Mar. 1874. His widow, Mrs. Forbes Winslow, continued 
the institution for some ten years longer. In 1888, the lease of Sussex House fell in, the 
house was demolished and the estate devoted to building purposes. 

Two acres of the Sussex House estate at Parr Bridge, with three acres at 
Dr. Edwardes* Counter's Bridge, constitute the trust known as Dr. Edwardes' and Bishop 

and King's Charity, an account of which will be found in our Chapter on the 

Bishop Kind's Hammersmith Road. (See vol. ii. p. 304). 

Qj^^^^jy The original surrender of the Parr Bridge land to the use of the poor is 

thus recorded in the minutes of a Court Leet held on 1 1 April 1626 : 

*' Presented that on \'^^ April last past Peter Cripps and Ann his wife surrendered by the hands of William 
Goldingham, Ksq., Chief Steward, by the rod, according to the Custom of the Manor, two acres of customary land 
lying in ffulham feild near Poorebridge {.i.e. Parr Bridge) in the Manor aforesaid to the use of Edward Powell, kt. and bt., 
Richard Clewit,* doctor of theology, Thomas Manley, Edward Powell, ffrancis Kemp, John Hart, Thomas Hill, Richard 
Hart, John lies, John Powell, Richard Powell, Maurice Powell, Ambrose Royston, Thomas Manwaring, gent., Thomas 
Burton, William Burton, junior, Joseph Hobson, Robert Gomersall, John fflood, Henry Marsh, ffrancis Lacie, William 
Shcerecroft, John Danson, William Gooderich, Robert Simons, William Ewersbie, and Robert Turuin {i.e. Turvin) and 
heirs for ever, according to the custom of the Manor, to whom the Lord, by the said Steward, granted seizen by the rod, 
\'\7> to Richaid Camell as their attorney to the sole use and behoof of the poor of the parish of ffulham for ever by the 
rents and services first due and of right accustomed, but nothing fell to the Lord by reason the surrender was to the use of 
the poor, and fealty respited.'* 

In 1682 Joseph Earsby, last surviving Trustee of the " poores land/' surrendered the trust 
by the hands of Paul Audley, junior. The Parr Bridge portion is described as : 

" Certain lands near Parr bridge abbutting upon the way leading from Hamersmith to Fulham on south and upon 
lands of widow George west and lands of Nicholas Crispe east and north." 

* i.e. Dr. Richard Cluet, Vicar of Fulham. 
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New Trustees were then iippaintod, From 1749 to 1763 th;; Parr Bridge estate was in 
■the occupation of Councillor Kingsmil! Evans, who probably erected the original cottage on 
fihe site of Sussex House. 

We are now at St. Dunstan's Road, so called from the circumstance that 
I Th» Fnibun the land here, including the site of the Infirmary, belongs to the parish of St. 
TTnion. Dunstan's in the West. The pDrtion of the way fronting the Infirmary was 
formerly called the Margravine Road. It was re-named St. Dunstan's Road in 
1 1890, the former nams beinj now limited to the road which runs into Old Greyhound Road 
Lat the back of the Union. In St. Dunstan's Road is the St. Dunstan's Road Board School, 
■•opened 23 August 18IS6. and enlarged {400 places) in 1890. It accommodates 480 boys, 4S0 
■;girls and 626 infants; total 1,586. 

The Fulham Union is an extensive agglomeration of buildings which have been erected, 
lat different periods, during the past fifty years. They include the Workhouse, built in Fulham 
iFields in 1849, the Casual Ward.s, constructed in 1S79, the Infirmary, built in 18S4, and the 
I block of Administrative Offices, added in 18S9. 

The present Workhouse superseded the old I'arish Workhouses for Fulham 

tho nuion and Hammersmith, the former of which is described in our account of the High 

Workhonae. Street. The formation of Foor Law Unions originated with the passing of the 

Poor Law Amendment Act of i S34. Under the authority of this statute. Fulham 

I was united by the Poor Law Commissioner.'; with th^ neighbouring pari->lies of Kensington, 

f Chelsea, Paddington 

f and Hammersmith 

I under th^ name of the' 

r Kensington Union, 

f which was formed on 

I 31 July 1837. In 1841 

I Chelsea was severed 

I from Ihs Union. Pad- 

I din^ton and Kensing- 

I ton each followed in 

1845, leaving the two 

I "remaining parishes. 

[ Fulham and Hammer- 

[• smith, which, by an 

order of the Poor Law 

I Commissioners, dated 

14 March 1S45, were 

I formed into the Ful- 

, ham Union.* B,r<i-.-.yc- \,.w „( ,k,. ^""'""^^^^^^^J^^^^''' "*■'"■ '"''■■'"■' ''^"" '" ""■' 

The area of the 

{•original site acquired by the Guardians of the Fulham Union was 3a. 3r. 3ip. In 1827 

I this site had been granted by the Bishop of London to Simon Failover, butcher, of 

Hammersmith, and, in 1832, to William Failover. butcher, of Hammersmith, and Ralph 

• Since ihc abc.vc was wrilien, the Fulhani Union has, by an Order of the IxjcbI Govcrniiient Board, been dissolved. 
The sf|inralii>n twk cffeti on itt March 1899. 
VOL, III. 
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Smith of Nestrum Wild Farm, St. Stephen's, Hertfordshire. At the time of its conveyance to 
the Guardians it was in the occupation of Joseph Yeldharp. Shortly afterwards further land 
was acquired, bringing the total area up to about five acres. The Workhouse premises now 
cover some six acres. The Workhouse, as built by the Guardians, cost about ;f 20,000. The 
foundation stone was laid by Bishop Blomfield in August 1849. 

The building was erected in the Italian style, of red brick with stone door and window 
dressings. The original plan included spacious yards for each class of inmates and playgrounds 
for boys and girls. The main building, which is 150 feet from the road, was formerly 
approached through an archway, above which was the Board Room, while on either side was 
accommodation for the relieving officers, porters, etc. The architect was Mr. Alfred Gilbert. 
Mr. John Glenn of Islington was the contractor. 

The accommodation afforded by the original Workhouse was for about 450 inmates. 
Before the recent enlargement, it was certified by the Local Government Board for 525 inmates. 
Since these alterations it has been certified for 727 persons. The recent re-arrangement and 
enlargement of the old buildings involved an expenditure of about ;^20,ooo. 

In front of the old Board Room block, demolished in the recent improvements, was the 
following inscription : 



Fri.irAM 

WORKHOrSE 

Erected 
A. 1). 1S49. 



There are now no children permanently retained in the Fulham Union. Prior to the passing 
of the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, the little ones were kept and educated here, a- practice 
which then generally prevailed in the Metropolitan Districts, and is still common outside 
London. In consequence of the Act, the Guardians found it desirable, in conjunction with 
the Guardians of St. Gcorgc*s Union and the Parish of Paddington, to unite for the purposes 
of a School District. The result of this arrangement was the West London School District, 
which was formed on 7 Feb. 1868. A large School was erected at Ashford, near Staines, in 
which the children of the Fulham Union are maintained and educated. 

Attached to the Workhouse, by a covered-in way, is a very handsome Chapel for the use 
of the inmates of the Workhouse and the Infirmar>' and the officials. This was the gift of Miss 
E. G. Palmer. The Chapel, which seats 210 persons, was built at a cost of about ;^5,000, from 
the designs of Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A. Inserted in the wall facing the road is a 
stone inscribed : 



For the honour and worship of Ciod 

according to the rites of the Church of England 

this chapel was built by a former parishioner 

A.I). 1889. 



Prior to the year 1884, the Infirmary was incorporated with the Workhouse, 
but some years after the passing of the Metropolitan Poor Act of 1867, the 
Guardians, after considerable pressure by the Local Government Board, decided 
to erect a separate Infirmary for th'^ reception and treatment of the sick poor of the Union. 



The Union 
Infirmary. 
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This large building, 
which faces the south side 
of St. Dunstan's Road, was 
erected by Messrs. Gibbs 
and Flew, Limited, from 
plans prepared by Messrs. 
John Giles and Gough. The 
Infirmary is generally re- 
garded as the cheapest build- 
ing of its kind in London, 
the total cost of its erec- 
tion, including fittings and 
fixtures, having been about 
;^5 1,500. The foundation 
stone was laid on 15 Feb. 
1883 by the late Mr. James 
Ardin, Chairman of the 
Board of Guardians. The 
opening ceremony was per- 
formed on 26 June 1884 by 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, bart., 
M.P., at that time President 
of the Local Government 
Board. 

The general arrange- 
ment of the Infirmary, which 
is now certified for 500 
patients, is simple. In the 
central block are placed the 
whole of the official and 
administrative departments, 
comprising the residence of 
the Medical Superintendent, 
apartments for the Assistant 
Medical Officer, Matron, 
Steward and other members 
of the staff and servants ; 
bedrooms for the nurses, 
stores, Committee Room, 
kitchen and domestic offices, 
laundry, etc. 

Turning to the right, 
down the spacious corridor, 
we reach two main blocks for 
Road, a subsidiary block for 
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male patients, and, at the far end, .idjoining the Fulham Palace 
infectious cases. To the left are precisely similar blocks for 
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women. The main blocks, which are connected by open corridors, are three stories in height. 
They contain wards 96 feet long by 24 feet wide, affording space for 32 beds in each, or an 
allowance of 880 cubic feet of air space to each patient. 
The foundation stone is inscribed : 



This Sloni: was laid bj- 

James An]in,Es<|., 

Chainuan 

of the Board iif Guardians 

for the- Fulham Union 

Fell)-. 15"' 1883. 



In the front hall is the followintJ tablet : 



FUI.HAM UNION. 

This Infirmary for Ihe itctption of the Sick I'oor of the I'arisht^sof Fulhaiii ind I Inmmersmilh was 1 
by Ihe Hoard <jf (iuardians .\.l». 1883. 
James .Vrdin, Ksi[., Chairman. 
■Chairman. J. H. (irccn, Kaq., Depiily Vict -Chairman. 

H. Refers, Esq, 
J. VV. ^tcI^an. Me-i- K. R.night.m, Esij. 



W. N. Fr..y, Esq., \' 
The Rev. \V. E. Italty, >t.A. 
Capt. lierkelcy, R.N. 
\V. liitd. K«j,, J.l'. 
(.;. II. Blackmorc, Esq. 
Com. (ienl. Donnes, C.U. 
J. Hunt, Esq. 






J-l'- 

k-riie Mugford, Ks<). 
I. Nockolds, Esq. 



an. Kb.,. 

. McMnrdo. K.C.K. 



J. Schufield. Esq. 
T. Seymour, Es(j. 
H. H. Tipper, Esq. 
A. Williams, V.»q. 



A brass tablet . 
Infirmary : 



■ the mantel-piece in the front hall thus records the opening of the 



FUI.HAM UNION INFIRMARY'. 

Lially opened )>}■ Ihe Right IlnnmiraliU 

I'residcnl of the I.ocaI Covcrnmei 

On Thursday the l6"' Junu. I 

Board <if (Juardians. 



Seymour. Thomas. 1 
Alexander. David, Ksq. 
Arditi, James, Esi^. 
Bally, Rev. W. K., M.A. 
Berkeley. Cap!., k.N. 
Hir<l. William, Es.i., J. I'.. 
Brailhuaile, Thoimus, Km), 



Green, Ja„ 



l)0»IK 

Cor<lingley, Charles, Esq. 
Coles Maj.ir, R.A. 
Goodaoie, Thomas, l':sq. 
Hunt, James, ICs<). 
I„ixton, William F., Esq. 
McUan. John W., Ksf). 



s II., Esq., Chairman. 



1. (lonl.. C.H., Deputy Vice-Chaimiaii. 
Mc.Miirdo. Genl. Sir Montague. K.C.B,, J.I'. 
Mitchell. Licul.-Col. 
■ ■yne, William M., Esq. 
Koughton. Roliert, Esq., R.N. 
-Schiifield, James, Esq, 
Storey, Ji>hn. Ksq. 

Thomas Aplin Marsh, 

Clerk lo Ihe Guardians. 
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The present Casual Wards are at the rear of the Workhouss premises in 

The caautti Margravine Road. The old Casual Wards, which were constructed upon what 

Wards. Is known as the " associated system," stood upon cither side of the old Board 

Room block in front of the _Workhouse. The new Wards, which were erected 

in 1879 at a cost of ;f8,5cio, are built upon the much improved "cellular principle." They 

provide accommodation for 42 males and 25 females. The architect was Mr. A. C. Hean.* 




The 

Admiuiatra- 
tivB Offlcea. 




The Guardians, in t88g, erected a new block of Administrative Offices on a 
site at the south end of the Workhouse premises. The foundation stone of these 
new buildings was laid on 21 Mar. 1889 by the late Mr. J. H. Green. Chairman 
of the Hoard of Guardians. The building was designed to bring under one roof 
the Guardian.s' offices and Board Room, the Dispensary, Relief offices, and the 
Workhouse Receiving Wards, with a view to ensuring the greater convenience of adminis- 
tration and economy of working expenses than had previously been possible when these 
offices were in different places. The central block contains, on the ground floor, the Clerk's 
offices, the Superintendent Registrar's offices for civil marriages, and an Assessment Committee 

' The founiUlion Hone is inscribed : 

■•Thij.Stnne was laid hy | Jain« .\rtlin. K«i"^ I Cliairm:.n I Of the lioaril of Guanliaiis | f^.t the K»lhnm Union | 

M«reh 37ih tS??." 
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Room ; on the first floor, commodious Board and Committee Rooms, Cloak Rooms, and a 
Waiting Room ; and, on the second floor, the Housekeeper's apartments, book stores, etc. 
The south wing contains the Relief offices with two waiting rooms. Relieving Officers* rooms 
and stores, and a Committee Room for enquiry by the Guardians into the bona fides of applicants 
for relief. At the rear of this block is the Dispensary with a Waiting Room and Doctors' 
Consulting Rooms. The ground floor of the north wing is devoted to the Probationary or 
Receiving Wards and rooms for the porter. On the first floor and partly in the roof are two 
large stores which contain the paupers* clothing and furniture, warehoused here during their 
stay in the Workhouse. 

This handsome building was erected under the superintendence of Messrs. H. Saxon Snell 
and Son, architects, at a cost of about ;f 2C,O0O. The foundation stone bears the following 
inscription : 
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THIS STONE 

WAS LAID BY 

James Henry Green, 

Chairman of the Fulham 

Union Board of Guardians, 

Om march 21sr 1889. 



MKMBKRS OP THK BOARD i 



I. W. InaockL. 

H. O. alOMMaTOMK. O. 



Vick-Chairmkni 
James Schopielo. Hknrv Bkrkklky, r n. 

T. Apun Marsh, 

CLCRR to TM« OUAROIANa. 



A. B. MlTONCLL. 

M MoMunoo. K. a •. . 4- 
ALrnao Jwoo Tmomas SavMOwn. 

PsTsn LAwaoN William SAUMOSNa 

JOHN A. STONav. 



ARCHITKOTS I 

H. Saxon Snkll a S*^** 



The opening of the Union offices is thus recorded on a brass tablet in the Board Room : 



Members of the Board : 

Arthur Joseph Barclay. 

John Bennell. 

Thomas Braithwaite. 

Lewis Cockerel 1. 

Owen Cole Coker, L. R.C. P. Lond. 

Edwin Andrew Cornwall. 

William Alfred Cubitt. 

Kdward George East on. 

Builder : 
Thomas Nye. 



THIS BUILDING 

was erected by 

Thk Board of Guardians 

OF THE Fulham Union, 

and was opened on 

20th November 1890. 



Chairman : 
James Henry Green. 

Vice -Chairmen : 
Alexander Dell. Henry Berkeley, R.N. 

T. Alpin Marsh, Clerk to the Guardians. 



Members of the Board : 
Thomas Goodacre. 
Jane Livesey Henniker. 
Florence Marianne Hunt. 
Henry Campbell Johnstone, C.B. 
I*eter I^wson. 

William Marvin, Lieut. -Col. 
Montague McMurdo, K.C.B., J. P. 
Henry Havilland Roe, M.R.C.S. Eng. 
John Armstrong Storey. 



Architects : 
H. Saxon Snell & Son. 



Mrs. Henniker, who has served on the Board for no less than twelve years, was the 
first lady member. 
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Claybrook 

Villa, other- 
wise BoltoQ 

"ThO 
Greyhound." 



C H A P T K R V . 

FULHAM PALAL'I-; ROAD — {(OHtitllieil). 

SECTION 11. — CLAVBKOOK VILLA TO HIGH BANK. 

EAST SIDE. 

Continuing our journey southwards we come to Claybrook Villa, otherwise 
Bolton House (No. 97, Fulham Palace Road). ClaybrooW Road, formerly Ash- 
burton Road, perpetuates the name. 

Passing Lurgan Avenue, we next reach Aspcnlea Road, originally Aspenley 
Villas. 

A few yards further, we come to " The Greyhound," which gives its name to 
the road running from here to the northern end of Normand Road. The original 
house, pulled down a few years ago, was quite typical of the olden time in 
Fulham. Us low-tiled roof was almost within the touch of a pedestrian, white its 
tiny bar would hardly hold three people. The house was probably built about the commence- 
ment of this centur>', but no facts can be gained respecting its earlier years. 

Perhaps its best known host was Jem Burn, the celebrated pugilist. Here it was he used 
to train his prot^g^s, the surrounding 
fields and open roads being well adapted 
for the purpose. On one occasion, during 
Jem's proprietorship, there were some 
races organized, smocks being given to the 
garden women for prizes. A carousal at 
" The Greyhound " followed. On the 
next morning one of the old women was 
found dead, face downwards, in the ditch 
which ran by the side of the house. 

The painted sign of "The Grey- 
hound" still stands before the house. Tu 
distinguish the house from the yet older 
■' Greyhound " in Fulham Fields, it was. 
in the earlier part of this century, known 
as the " New Greyhound." Facing the : 
Road, were the Greyhound Tea Gardens. 

In 1 864 an interesting discovery was made in the road just facing " The Grevhound," In 
February of that year, some workmen, who were employed in laying a new and much-needed 
sewer, dug up, opposite the poplar tree which stood by "The Greyhound" inn, the skeleton of 
an apparently young person in an excellent state of preservation in the clayey soil. There 
were also two skulls near it. It has been supposed that, as these human remains were found 




, at the south-west ' 



■ of, the] Greyhound 
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at the point of intersection of cross-roads, thi;y were those of persons on whom a verdict of 
felo (if jf had been passed. 

In the angle formed by the junction of the l.jllie Road with the Fulhacn 

Fuiham I'alacc road, is the Fulham Recreation Ground, a triangular space, Sac. 2r. 29p. 

BeeiMtioii 33yds. in extent. The movement for the acquisition of the land was initiated in 

atonnd. i8gi. In the course of the next year the Vestry purchased the land of the 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for the purpose of an open space, at the low rate of 

:^i,250 per acre. The ground, having been laid out, was opened for public use on 30 Dec. 

1892. A gymnasium for the use of children has been erected on the south side. In 1N94 a 

band stand and a drinking fountain were added. 

Adjoining the Fulham Recreation Ground, and lying between the Fulham 

Foiham Palace Road and Munster Road, is the Fulham Cemetery. It was opened on 

Oemetarr. 3 August 1865, the site having just previously been consecrated by Dr. Tait 

the Bishop of London. 

The Cemetery, as it now exists, covers an area of 13a. 3r. 30p. The original portion, 

opened in [S65. consisted of 5a. ir. 35p. : tliis was the part ncaru^^t to the Recreation Ground. 

The first addition to the 
Cemetcrj' was made in 
[S74, when the present 
Liitrancc in Munster Road 
"as formed and the 
ground enlarged about 3 
roods. In 1880 the Burial 
Hoard made a further en- 
largem.:nt, 6a. ir. 35p. of 
new ground being added. 
The total cost of the whole 
-itc was about j^i3,6oo. 

About two-lhirds of 
I'lilham Cemetery con- 
■-i>ts of consecrated and 
one-third of unconsecrated 
ground. It is estimated 
that the former will hold 
39,Oix) bodies and the 
latter 24,000 bodies, 
as buried on the opening 




J. Uugdale, 



Salter, from Fulham Union 
: score years, are buried here, 



The first interment was that of Susan Smith, an infant, who 
day. The thirteenth burial was that of a centenarian, Anni 
Workhouse. Only some six persons, reputed to have reached fi 
With the growth of Fuiham the number of interments per year has steadily increased. In 1 867 
there were 371 burials. The annual average is now about i,8co. Since the opening of the 
Cemetery, down to 25 March 1899, no le.ss than 33.894 burials have taken place. 

The principal avenue, which is prettily overarched with trees through a portion of its 
course, runs from the entrance in Fulham Palace Road to the Munster Road, At right angles 
to this, minor paths lead to other parts of the Cemetery. Just to the right of the main 
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entrance in Fulham Palace Road is 
the residence of the Superintendent. 
A little way beyond, on the same 
side, is a Dissenters' Chapel, while, 
opposite the Superintendent's lodge, 
is the Church of England Chapel. 
Behind the last-named Chapel arc 
several handsome memorials, includ- 
ing the tombs of the Wrights of 
Eridge House, Sir Burke Cuppagc, 
K.C.B., and Lady Carnwath. 

The present mortuary was built 
in iS8o. Of the Public Mortuary, 
erected on the east side of the 
Cemetery in Munster Road, we have 
spoken in our account of that 
thoroughfare, (See vol. ii. p. 179.) 

Just southwards of the Cemetery 
a new road, called Kingwond Road, 
was, in iSy6, continued through from 
Munster Road, where it was com- 
menced, to Eulham Palace Road. 
The Kingwood Road Board School, 
the latest addition to similar institu- 
tions erected by the London School Board in Fulham, was opened by Dr. Creighti 
London, 33 March 1898. 

Just beyond are the Fulham Waste 




, Bishop of 



Tha FnUiani 



The Chiirch o! Engtarn 

a pholograph by Mr. 

VOL. Ill 



Land and Lygon Almshouses, situated 
on a piece of land precisely a square 
acre in extent. The houses border the 
east and north sides of the square, 
h face the road, are the married men's 
quarters, and the row 
at right angles to the 
road, the single men's. 



The origin of the 
Waste Land Alms- 
houses we have already 
given in our account of 
Dawes Road (see vol. 
iii. pp. 15, 16), where 
they stood until their 
removal in 1886, to 
their present site in the 
Fulham Palace Road. 
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The site on which ihese Almshouses stand had, from time immemorial, been market 
grounds. It was purchased of Mr. George Bagley by Lady Jemima Catherine Louisa Lygon, 
for j^goo. By deed, dated 3 May 1849, her ladyship conveyed to the Charity Commissioners 
the land, on which she contemplated erecting almshouses lo the memory of her brother and 
nephew both of whom had died at Peterborough House. In furtherance of the undertaking a 
meeting was held in the Boys' School in Church Street, presided over by Bishop Blomfield. 
Messrs. Walford Brothers, Lady Lygon's solicitors, unfolded the scheme, which included 
the erection of twelve almshouses which were to have an endowment of £40 a year. 
Bishop Blomfield whispered to the Vicar (the Rev. R. G. Baker) " Too beautiful to live," 
a memorable utterance which was overheard by Mr. Walford, who rejoined. " I assure 

you, my Lord, the scheme 
is not too beautiful 
to live ; at any rate, if it 
is not carried out in its 
entirety, you will have an 
acre of land : my client 
only reser\-es the right of 
a lady — the right to 
change her mind." 

Lady Lygon //i/f change 
her mind, by building her 
almshouses at Newland 
nt-ar Malvern, the family 
■-cat. The Lygon Acre, 
however, remained the 
IJioperty of the Chanty 
I Vimmissioners in trust for 
the parish. A body of 
Trustees, consisting of the 
Bishop of London, the 
Vicar of Fulham and two 
members of the firm of Messrs. Walford, was appointed to take charge of the Lygon 
Acre, which they subsequently leased to Mr. George Bagley for ;^S fier annum. In 1864 
the Trustees applied to the Charity Commissioners for permission to turn the Acre into 
a playground for the boys attending the Charity or National Schools. As it was found 
that tile Acre was too far from the Schools for the children to make much use of the 
ground, it was determined to devote it to a more advantageous purpose. Accordingly, 
in iSSo, the Charity Commissioners were moved to appoint fresh Trustees. By an order, 
dated 26 April of that year, the Bishop of London, the Vicar and Churchwardens were 
appointed to administer the trust, Messrs. Walford, at their own request, being relieved from 
their charge. 

By a further order of the Board, dated 26 Mar. 1884. the trust was amalgamated with the 
Waste Land Almshouses trust for the purpose of building on the Acre new and improved 
houses. In 1SS6 the present Almshouses were built, when the old people were transferred from 
Dawes Road. 
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An inscription on the single men's Almshouses reads : 



Fulham Waste Land and Lygon Almshouses, founded 1833 and rebuilt 1886. 
This stone was laid by Frederick Lord Bishop of London, April 21 1886. 



Immediately facing the Windmill, which lay on the east side of the road, 
Farmhiii. ^y^g ^ piece of land known as Farmhill. In very remote times it was probably 
the Lord's farm. The Windmill, as we shall presently see, stood on elevated 
ground, and the neighbouring farm, to have obtained the name of Farmhill, must also have 
been on soil somewhat above the general level. We hear of it, for the first time, in 1385, 
when John Chesham sold to Nicholas Scherewyne •* half an acre at Farmhill parcel of Gold- 
hawks." The Farmhill had, at this time, already ceased to be used by the Lord of the Manor, 
who let it to his tenants. In 1404 John Schamele died possessed of " half an acre upon 
ffernhelle opposite the mill parcel of Goldhawkes at Sande.'* In 1571 " fcrnehullshott " is 
spoken of as abutting to "a headland upon the Church Highway leading from Hammersmith 
to Fulham." 

In the Court Rolls one of the last references to Farmhill is in 1603 when \yi acres 
" called Fernehill shott" were sold by Humphrey Adams to Edmund Powell. 

A few yards south of the Lygon Acre was a narrow lane between the 

Devil^B pitched palings of Colehill House on one side and a hedge fence on the other, 

AUey. running from Fulham Palace Road to Munstcr Road, skirting the grounds of 

Colehill House on the north. According to an old tradition, the name Devil's 

Alley was due to an unhappy mortal, who, *' possessed of the devil," withdrew to this retired 

spot where he was found one morning in the "sparrow grass" with his throat cut. The alley 

was reputed to be haunted and several strange incidents are said to have occurred in it. 

Devil's Alley was closed in 1894, the Vestry receiving, in consideration for the ground 
covered by it, the new roads. Go wan and Wardo Avenues. 

Between Devil's Alley and the Fulham Road was the region known as 
Qreat Colehill. Before describing the houses which came to be built here, we will 
and lattle deal generally with the district. 

Ck>iehiu. The first we hear of Colehill is in 1422 when the Jurors of the Lord held 

inquest as to the whereabouts of certain lands owned by one Akcrman, when 
they found that ** two acres lie upon Colyshill." In 1438 comes a surrender by John Potynham 
of ** two acres upon Coleshill." Richard Naps, in 1445, surrendered a tenement and " three 
acres upon Coleshill," formerly Richard Cheseman's, to Peter Parker. John Edwyn, in his will, 
circa 1476, devised to " Kateryn my wyffe ij acrys lond lying besyde Colys hyll." 

From the above cited examples of the name, we see that the earliest form was 
Colys hill. It was not till 1550 that the medial "s" was dropped in favour of the 
orthography " Collhill." 

In 1550 Robert Barnaby, a great landowner in Fulham and Hammersmith, died leaving 
to his youngest son, John, numerous holdings. These included ten acres, 

** whereof three were in a croft near Collhill at the end of Burystrete alias Berestrete, between a lane leading towards 
Berestrete aforesaid on the west {i.e. Fulham Palace Road), and the lands late of John Whasshe on the east and lands 
called Collhill on the north and a lane leading from Berestret towards Wendongrenc on the south {i.e. Fulham Road)." 
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The other seven acres " at Collhill " lay 
" iKtween a certain lane there Cttlleil Ivecrosa Lane on the west and lands fonnerly John Whaashe on the easl." 

The minutes of a Court Baron, held in 1 571. contained the following singular entry: 

" George Burton nought license to let lo farm to Margaret Stevenson of the City of Westminster a mansion, bam new 
boarded, oiehatd and garden in the occupation of the said Margaret, with two elms, the one standing near to a pale near 
an old kitchen there on the south, the other standing in the nearest hedge-row called Colehill and herbage, posture and 
feeding for one cow amongst the milch cows of the said George." 

Ive or Ivecross Lane was a name given to that portion of the Fulham I'alace Road 
between the Bishop's Moat and Colehill. The term "Great Colehill" was applied to the high 
ground south of Colehill Lane, and " Little Colehill" to that to the north, from Colehill Lane 
to Devil's Alley. 

With the subsequent history of Colehill, we deal in our account of Colehill House, Grove 
Lodge or House, Colehil! Cottage or Lodge, Colehill Cottage, High Bank and Holcroft's. 

Next to Devil's Alley, continuing our walk southwards, was Colehill 

Coiabui House. This mansion, which was demolished in 1890. to make way for a 

HooBo. builder's estate, stood a considerable way from the road, at a point almost facing 

Bishop's Avenue, The original portion of the house was built in 1770 by 

Mr. James Madden, in whose family the property remained for .nearly sixty years. 

The Madden family was of Irish extraction, 
Mr. James Madden, who was born in 1727, was the 
fifth son of Mr. John Madden, of Dublin, a success- 
ful West India merchant. Young James, at the 
early age of seventeen, came to seek his fortune in 
England. Entering the Government service, he 
eventually rose to the responsible posts of Senior 
Clerk to the Admiralty and Deputy Paymaster of 
Marines. Realizing a considerable fortune, he de- 
termined to settle down at Fulham. In 1765 he 
iL-ased from the Rev. Alexander Catcott his land at 
Little Colehill, where he lived pending the erection 
of a suitable residence. In 1769 he purchased a 
piece of adjoining copyhold land, about an acre and 
a quarter in extent. On this Mr. Madden built 
Colehill House. In the Rate books for 1771 comes 
the first assessment for Colehill House itself: 



On 33 Sept. 1774, the Rev. A. Catcott granted 
him a new lease for 91 years of the Little Colehill estate. Of the houses which stood here, 
Grove Lodge or House, and Colehill Cottage or Lodge, we shall presently speak. 

Colehill House was erected in the Italian style of architecture, from the designs of Mr. 
Henry Holland, the well-known architect of old Drury Lane Theatre, the Brighton Pavilion, the 
fapade of Carlton House Terrace, Park House, Fulham, etc. Subsequently, by the surrenders 
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of John Hyde, Ann Singleton. Captain (afterwards Sir) Charles Farnaby and Lord Ranelagh, 
Mr. Madden greatly increased the size of his estate, in the laying out of which he spent very 
lai^e sums of money. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Madden, his wife, died at Colehill House. 12 June 1804. Mr. Madden 
survived her eight years, dying here 12 Dec. 1812, aged 85. Both were interred in Fuiham 
Churchyard. 

Mr. James Madden was the father of a family of fifteen children, most of whom died in 
infancy. The eldest surviving child, Captain William John Madden, entered the Royal 
Marines. He died at Portsmouth. 2 May 1S33, and lies buried in the " Domus Dei," or Royal 
Garrison Church there, where there is a mural tablet to his memory. Clarissa, the twelfth 
child, was married at All Saints. Fuiham, lO Aug. 1786, to Mr. Thomas Powell of The 
Chesunts, Tottenham, and is buried at Fuiham. The youngest but most distinguished son of 
Mr. James Madden was Sir George Allan Madden, kt., C.B., Knight Commander of the Tower 
and Sword of Portugal, Knight of the Crescent (Turkey), who was born on 3 January 1771. 

The Maddens were a curiously prolific family. John Madden was the father of 
sixteen children ; James Madden, as we have said, had fifteen children, while Captain W. J. 
Madden left thirteen. The most noteworthy of the Captain's children was Sir Frederic 
Madden, kt., K.H., F.R.S., one of the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber to their Majesties 
King William IV. and Queen Victoria, and for nearly forty years Assistant Keeper and Keeper 
of the Department of MSS. at the British Museum. 

Sir G. A. Madden, whilst residing with his father at Colehill House, apjicars to have 
been on terms of the most intimate friend- 
ship with the Margrave and Margravine of 
Anspach, who were his near neighbours at 
Brandenburgh House. From the private 
diaries which Sir George kept, it scemw 
that he actually resided with them ai 
Brandenburgh House from 12 Feb. to 22 
July 1805. These journals, which are now 
in the possession of F. W. Madden, Esq., 
of Brighton, give a most interesting account 
of private high life at the period at which 
ihey were written. Sir George thus notes 
his departure from Colehill House : 

" 12 Feb. 1805. Left my Ealher's after breakfasi 
for ihe Mai^ravc's. Found His and Her i[., the 
ladies Hamillon and Craven : took possession of my room, 

The two following entries record the death of the Margrave and the provision for the 
Margravine. 

"7 Jan. 1806. Learm Ihe sad news of ihe death of bis serene llighnesji the Ma^ravc of xUispach." 

" 13 Jan. :8ci6. Heard the Margrave of Anspach had left all I.. Vine (the Mai^ravine), Benhnm, BrandeiilHimgh 

House (their two eslales). houses in town, /■loo,oiX) ilncU and ^18,000 al bankers', in all, she will hove 12 t,i 14 ihuu-ianil 

per aiin, with her own dowry," elf. 

On the death of his father, Mr. James Madden, in 1812, Sir George succeeded to the 




11 and horses close by the gale." 
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Colehill estate. Entering the Army, he eventually reached the rank of Major General, j 
He died unmarned, at Portsmouth, 8 Dec. 1828, and was buried in the Garrison Church. 

On 22 June 1829 the executors of Sir George Madden offered Colehill House 1 
for salt, but the propertj- did not find a purchaser. On 22 June of the following 





year, the house was again put under the hammer by Mess 
Sale, it is described as 

" A remarkably deiiraUle Villa Residence called Cole Mill Huiise, mo^t pleasantly siluate about three ntld a UH milei 
from Hyde I'Htk Comer on Ihe Road from Kulham to Hammcremilh. nearly opposite ihe Avenue leading 10 the Bishop of 
l.ondrin'i Palace wilh beautiful pleasure grounds, laid oul with great taste into failerres, Gravel Walks and Shrubberies 
extending around the greater port thereof, with a capital kitchen garden, partly enclosed with I.ofty Brick Walls, Clothed 
with Kruil Trees, containing about Seven Acres, recenlly the Property and Kcsidence of Major General -Sir George Madden 
deceased. ' ' 

The estate was, in 1S30. purchased by Mr. John Gunter, who made very extensive 1 
additions to the hou.se and employed his friend, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Joseph Paxton, to lay out I 
the grounds. 

Mr. John Gunter, who was second cousin to Mr. Robert Gunter of Earl's Court andj 
Fulham, came of an old Welsh family settled in Breconshire. In Fulham his name is chiefly l 
remembered in connection with his work among the poor. In 1 849 he was elected a Guardian, f 
and from that year down to 1856, he filled the position of Chairman of the Board. In 1856, in 4 
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consequence of ill-health, he removed to his country seat at Burnham, Somersetshire, where he 
died, 14 Oct. 1856, aged 6S. He was buried at Brompton Cemetery. 

In 1857 the executors of Mr. John Gunter sold Colehill House to its last owner, Mr. James 
English, of the firm of James English and Co., playing card manufacturers, of 23, Budge 
Row, E.C. Mr. James English died here, 4 April 1887, aged 66. He was buried at 
Fulham Ccmeter>'. 

Colehill House was approached from the main road by a carriage drive. On the ground 
floor the principal apartments comprised a handsome dining-room, with a large bay window 
and a fire-place fitted with a very elegant statuary marble mantcl-piccc, and a double drawing- 
room, 42 ft. by 16 ft. 9 in., opening on to a fine lawn. A broad staircase led to the principal 
bedrooms on the first floor, on which there was a bath-room containing a marble bath. The 
minor bedrooms were mostly small and were reached by oddly-contrived passages. 

The grounds, especially in the days of Mr. John Gunter, were beautifully arranged, 
and abounded with much fine timber. Among the trees were a splendid old elm, over a 
century old, a plane tree, over 60 years, of huge circumference, and some handsome cedars of 
Lebanon. The estate, including the meadows, kitchen garden and orchards, measured 
7a. ir. i6p. 

PL.\N OF THE ESTATE OF JAMES MADDEN, Esq., 1773. 
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The original of the accompanying plan, now in the possession of F. W. Madden, Esq. 
is inscribed: "My Estate in Fulham, taken in 1773 J.M." In another handwriting are the 
words, "The hedges removed and the Grounds altered by Sir G. M. 1823. Colehill House 
built 1770." 
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Between Colehill House and Colehill Lane stood two noteworthy houses, 
Qrove i.odKfl The one nearest to Colehill House was called Grove Lodge or House, and the 
othBrwtM other, which was just at the comer of the lane, was Colehill Cottage, subse- 
Qrora Boom, qucntly Colehill Lodge. 

Before wc speak of these houses, a few words of explanation may be 
desirable. As we ha\-e already seen, Colehill I^ne divided Great Colehill on the south 
from Little Colehill on the north. From the Colehill House property to the comer of Colehill 
Lane was a distance of 244 feet. Along this frontage stood the two houses of which we 
are about to speak, and the grounds of which extended back 484 feet along Colehill I-ane. 
Through the centre of this estate, from south-west to north-east, ran a piece of copyhold land, 
averaging 46^1 feet wide. The remainder of the site, containing an acre and a half, was 
freehold. .-Vbout the beginning of the last century this land at Little Colehill was in the 
possession of the Gotobeds. In 1718 the half-acre strip of copyhold was sold by Bennet 
Hamon Gotobed to Alexander Catcott, who, two j-ears later, purchased the freehold portion 
of Francis Gotobed. 

The Catcotts were an old Fulham family. The Rev. .-Vlexander Catcott, M.A., was a well- 
known di\ine and geologist, bom in 1725. He was the son of the Rev. Alexander Stopford 
Catcott of Fulham. He was educated at the Grammar School at Bristol. In 1739 he entered 
Winchester, and in 1744 Wadham College, Oxford. He died at Bristol, 18 June 1779. 

At the time of the purchase, in 1718-20, by Alexander Catcott, no house stood on either 
the half-acre strip of copyhold or on that portion of the freehold which lay between it and 

what eventually became the Colehill House 
estate. 

A few jears later, about 1727, a large 
square brick house, having a front^e to the 
road of 32 feet, was erected, apparently by 
some joint arrangement between Mr. A. 
Catcott and a Mr. Jacob Thompson. It cost 
about ;ir400, towards which each contributed 
a half. Mr. Thompson's lease of this house was 
for 31 years, commencing 25 Mar. 1727-8, at 
the expiration of which period it was renewed 
for 50 years. Near it, on the south side, a 
smaller house (35 ft, frontage), was built on 
the copyhold portion. These were united by 
the erection of another house between them, 
alsobuiltbvMr.Thompson.the three tenements 
forming one block. Mr. Thompson lived in 
the middle house, letting the one on either 
side. In the one on the north side lived 
Admiral Tyrrell, and, subsequently, the 
Marquis de la Belcour. 



--,/■ 








Groie l-odge and Colehill Collage. 
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Mr. Jacob Thompson died on 29 Jan. 1764, His son Mr. Isaac Thompson, in 1765, 
disposed of his right and title to Mr. James Madden, who, in 1774, obtained a new lease for 91 
years. Mr. Madden, who had then recently built Colehill House, just described, made great 
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improvements on the Little Colehill estate. The three cottages he converted into one lar^ie 
house, which, in later times, was l<nown as Grove Lodge or Grove House. He let it to 
various tenants. 

Genera! Madden, in improving the ColshiM House estate, to which he succeeded in 1812, 
greatly curtailed the grounds of Grove Lodge and Colehill Cottage (of which we shall 
presently speak) by cutting off about 90 feet of the land at the cast end and adding it to 
Colehill House. He formed through the part so severed a handsome carriage drive from his 
mansion, Colehill House, to Colehill Lane, at which end he built a lodge. 

From 1807 to 1812 Grove Hou^s was th^ residence of Philip St. Martin, Count dc Front, 
the Sardinian Ambassador. In the Monthly Magazine for i December 1804, the following 
note appears under " Marriages in and near London " : 

"ilLs Kxceilency Count St. Martin de Front {erroneously printed I'ont), many years amliassador from I he King o[ 
.Sardinia fo the Court of London, to Lady KleelwocKl, widii* of the late Sir Th.>ma,s l-lectwocxl, Ion. Tfie ceremony 
was performed by a cleigyman of the Catholic Church, 
a dispensation having been previously obtained from the 
Bishop of London." 

Lady Fleetwood was Mary Winifred, 
eldest daughter of Richard Bostock, of 
Queen's Square, London. She was married 
to Sir Thomas Fleetwood, 3 Nov. 1771. 
After the death of the Count de Front, she 
married Thomas Wright. 

The Count de Front was a great 
friend of Bishop Porteus, who used to send 
him presents of fruit, etc., from the Palace. 
Sergeant Roe in his "Diary" notes of hi.s 
invalid master : 

"1808. 19 Nov. Up. dLne(d) at Count dc Fronts 
to-day — he wo'' have lieen better at home." 

His Excellency died at his town resi- 
dence in Hindc Street, Manchester Square, 4 Nov. iSi3. He was buried at St. Pancras 
Church, where a monument to his memory may still be seen. 

For a short while Grove Lodge was the home of Talleyrand, the brilliant l"ronch 
diplomatist and wit. 

In 1816 the Rev. John Owen, M.A., moved from the High Street (.see vol. i. p. 79), to 
Grove Lodge, where he resided till his death, 26 Sept. 1822. The funeral procession of this 
popular preacher was overa mile in length. His remains were interred in Fulham Churchyard. 
Mrs. Owen continued to reside at Grove Lodge down to 1832. 

The Rev. Evan Ncpean, afterwards Canon Nepean of Westminster Abbey, lived here from 
1838 to 1844. After a short tenancy (1850-1) by Mr. Robert Boyes, Grove Lodge, or House, 
was taken by Mr. John Westbrooke Corpe, who was here till 1855. After a few short tenancies 
Grove Lodge became, in 1861. the home of Mr. John Henry Downs, who lived here some ten 
years. Mr, Downs died at Watlord, 9 Aug. 1890, aged 83. Subsequent tetiants were Mr. 
Percy Gordon Young, Mrs. Charlotte John.son and the Misses Dent, two sisters well known for 
their charitable benefactions. Grove Lodge was pulled down in 1890. 

VOL. [II. 7 
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We now come to Colehill Cottage, subsequently called Colehil! Lodge, a 
white fronted house which stood at the north-west comer of Colehill Lane at 
Cottasa. its junction with the Fulham Palace Road. 

— In a small house on ornearthis spot lived, in the time of Charles 11., a family 
Coiahiii named Munden. In the Rate books for 1647 a John Munden is assessed to 
inMiKe. the poor 4d. In the following year Mr. William Stisted, the Churchwarden, 
received 
"<>f John Mundenfotlmrialluf hischiki 6d." 

On 27 March 1666-7 William Richards of Colehill surrendered to the use of Richard 
Munden, junior, of Chelsea, mariner, a piece of land abutting upon the King's highway leading 
towards Hammersmith and upon the lane called Sandy Lane {i.e. Colehill Lane). 

Richard Munden died in 1672 and was buried in the graveyard of the old Church at 
Chelsea, where his stone still exists. In 1706 Richard Munden, junior, surrendered h:s 
messuage at Colehill, consisting of a cottage and two acres, to Sir John Munden, kt. and bt., 
then residing at Church Street, Chelsea. By his will, dated 26 Sept. 1717, Sir John devised 
his messuage at Colehill to his grandson, another Richard Munden. 

As we have already seen, the site was purchased of Francis Gotobed by Alexander 
Catcott in 1730. There then stood on it "a messuage or tenement.'^ In 1740 Mr. Jacob 
Thompson, of whom we have spoken in connection with Grove Lodge, pulled down the 
old place and erected the house known as Colehill Collage, which lie let to a Captain 
Martin. It was in consideration of this circumstance that Alexander Catcott granted a 
new lease of the whole estate, to commence in 1758, when the old one expired, 'On 
Thompson's death, Colehill Cottage, like Grove Lodge, was leased to Mr. James Madden. 
The Maddens, like the Thompsons, let Colehill Cottage. In 1792 it was taken by 

Mr. Nathaniel Kent, the eminent 
land valuer and agriculturist. Mr, 
Kent was born in 1737. In his 
early days, while acting as private 
secretary to Sir James Torter at 
Brussels, he turned his attention to 
the subject of husbandry. On his 
return to England, in 1766, he de- 
voted himself entirely to agricul- 
ture. In 1775 ap[)eared "Hints to 
Gentlemen of Landed Property," by 
" Nathaniel Kent of Fulham." In 
the preface to this work he observes 
ihat his "Hints" are the results of 
observations made during a three 
years' residence in the Austrian 
Netherlands and of an extensive 
practice since, in the superintendence 
and care of several lai^e estates in different parts of England. 

Besides his " Hints," Kent contributed " A General View of the Agriculture of the County 
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of Norfolk'* to the '* Survey," issued by the Board of Agriculture in 1794, and several 
papers to vols. iv. v. and vi. of Hunter's " Geological Areas," York, 1803. He was, for a short 
time, bailiff of George III.'s farm in the Great Park at Windsor. Nathaniel Kent died 11 Oct. 
1 8 10. He lies buried in Fulham Churchyard. Mrs. Kent continued in the occupation of 
the house. 

In some notes of the Little Colehill estate, in the possession of John Rooth, Esq., made 
about the end of the last century, Colehill Cottage is described as 

** A very neat white house and stables — the house is situated in the middle of a gaiden which belongs to it and is 
enclosed by a wall, is one of the new houses built by Mr. Thompson, was formerly in the |x>ssession of Capt" Martin but 
now of Mr. Kent." 

• 

When Faulkner wrote his " History of Fulham," Charles Kent, son of Nathaniel Kent, 
was living at Colehill Cottage. Mr. Kenrick Collctt was here in 1818. Its last occupant was 
the Rev. J. P. F. Davidson, M.A., who resided at Colehill Cottage before a Chaplain's house 
was built in connection with St. James's Home (see vol. iii. p. 56). The house, which was 
latterly known as Colehill Cottage, was demolished in 1890. 

On a beam in Colehill Cottage was inscribed the date '* 1740," the year of the erection 
of the house by Mr. Jacob Thompson. 

Colehill Lane, which trends away north-eastwardly from the Fulham 

ColehiU Lane, Palace Road to Munster Road, is a very old way, known in ancient times as 

anciently Sand or Sandy Lane, from a famous Sand Pit at Little Colehill. Indeed, the 

Sandy Lane, eminence here was occasionally called Sand Hill instead of Colehill. Thus, in 

1460, Henry Heth w^as presented for an unscoured ditch at ** Sond Hill." 
In the minutes of a Court, held in 1524, we find that John Yonge was ordered to lop his 
branches overhanging *' Collehillane." This is the earliest instance of the occurrence of this 

name. 

It was long the custom to permit the tenants of the Manor to draw from this Sand Pit 
such quantities of sand as they required. In 1572 a landowner attempted to interfere with 
the right, when the Jurors at a View 

** Ordered that Ralph White permit the inhabitants of Fulham to liave a way to the sand pit at Fulham Windmill and 
get sand there, as was formerly the custom." 

The further removal of sand from this district was, in 1604, forbidden. At a View, held 
in May of this year, it was resolved that 

"Noe Inhabitant w*''in this Leete shall digge anie Sande vppon the highe waie betweene Colehill and Parlane to 
annoy the same." 

The Sand Pit is mentioned in the minutes of a Court General held in 1605 : 

"Thomas Burton, sen., shall lay out the CoiTion Cart Way neere the VVindemill in fl'ulham field to the Sandpite where 
the old accustomed way hath beene." 

And, again, in 1606 : 

"John Goulding shall lay out the Common Carte waye into the Sand pite neere to the Windemill." 

The order of 1604 was evidently disregarded by the inhabitants, for, at a Court Baron 
held in 161 1, the Homage decided to impose a fine of " V* a load " on 

"All those w<:h digge sande in the lane at Colhill and carr>eth the same awaie whereby the highwaie is spoiled for 
passengers that they cannot passe that waies w*'' cartes and carriages." 
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Thi; prL'cisc position of the Sand Pit cannot now be asccrt;iini.-d, but it was probably near 
tilt: Fulham I'alace Road, ju^^t north of its junction with Colehill Lane. One Robert Foxall 
was, in 1626, ordered to fill up the pit, which had become a source of danger to [jcrsons 
going along the road. At a Court Daron. held in 1637, it is reported that 

" Roliert Foxall Imlli nol lild upp Ihe pill netn; ihe high way Iwlwcen ihc WiiiiJmill in (Tulhum field anil GilchiU 
L«ne cnil which is n grrat anmiyuncc imtu ilic King's I^-ige I'cojiIl-, accurding lu an order nindi: the laal Co" and ihercfiirv 
hiilh (otfildi lo ihc I^"" iif Ihis Mnnno' for not doiiig the same 13" iiij'' " (tit). 

At a meeting of the Fulham Vestrj\ held 20 Aug. 1727, it was ordered ; 

" That il lie Adwrli^'d in the Dnyly I'osl as soon as convenienlly maj' lie Ihal a Ri-wnnl rjf iwo (jnincas shall ii: |ttid 
by iht Overseer!! of ihe I'oor of Ihis I'arish lo any person Ihal shall givu any account lo ihcm of ihe dropping or lraviii|; ui 
a Tcnmlc Child near the Windmill in Fulham Field in ibc suidpit un Sunday 13 instant." 



The Fulham Church Registers tell the sequel in these words 



1727. 



Mary a cliopt child 

Mary a Child dropl In the Sandpill 



The last occurrence of the name Sandy Lane is in 1771, that of Colehill Lane having 
for many years previously, been in use. Mr. James Madden, on whose estate the old Sand Pit 
was, probably filled it up. At any rate, he is assessed for "the Pit" down in 1780. The 
Overseers' Accounts for 1826 contain the following entries: 

" I'aid for bearers tor a Man found dead in Colehill Ijinc ... .]•-. ol. 

" I'aid eijiences of jury, (/c, on a man found (lead in Colehill I.ane .... iSs. ir\." 

On the south side of Colehill Lane, near Munster Road, is a little inn known as " The 
Cottage." The original house was known as the " Cottage of Content," and stood adjacent to 
Munster Farm, long in the occupation of the Bagleys. About 90 years ago, the "Cottage of 
Content" was acquired by the Bagleys, and the license was transferred to a house on the 
present site in Colehill Lane. In its new home the inn was called briefly "The Cottage." It 
was rebuilt fouitccn years ago. Once 
"The Cottage." with its skittle alley, its 
quaint grounds, etc., ^vas a favourite 
resort with Londoners, who would drive 
out here in lai^c numbers. 

Horder Road, a little to the south 
of Colehill Lane, [lerpetuates the 
memory of the late Geoi^e Henry 
Horder, who owned the land in the 
neighbourhood. 

At the south - ^^'e^I 

CoUhlu ^o,.,,^,^ pf Colehill Lane is 

Ootw«*, t;,)lehill Cottage, a fine 

ftmnoily house Standing in nearly 

otots B»ak « two acres of grounds and 

amva lodca. commanding a very pretty view over the Bishop's Avenue, The original portion 

nf the house is probably 150 years old. Mr. Henry Scarth resided here from 

1H33-S. In 1S41 it was taken by Mr. Samuel Bcltz of the Heralds' College and his 
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brothtr, Mr. G. K. Heltz, Lancaster Herald, author of "Memorials of the Order of the 
Garter." In the time of the Heltze.s it was known as Grove Bank or Grove Lodge. In 1S65 
it was taken by the late Mr. John Addison. Surveyor to the Midland Railway, who 
practically rebuilt it. At the date of Maclurc's _ _ 
■■Survey" (1853) the grounds of Colehill Cott,LL;L' 
were la. 3r. 5p. 

From Colehill Cottage to Holcroft's 

High were four houses, known collectively as 

Bank, l-tigh Bank, built by Mr. John Laurie 

of Holcroft's. Taking them from north 

to south, they were Holcroft's Lodge, St. Mary's 

Villa (latterly St. Mary's Holcroft's), and Grove 

Bank, two serai - detached houses subsequently 

known by the distinct names of High Bank and Ivy 

Bank. 

.At Holcroft's Lodge resided Mrs, Batty, mother 
of the Rev. W. H. Hatty, of St. John's, Walham 
Green, and of the Rev. G. Staunton Batty, vicar of 
North Mymms. Herts. She died at Fulham on 16 
Feb. 1881, At Ivy Bank, then Grove Bank, lived 
for awhile the Rev. Stephen Reid Cattley, before he 
removed to Munster House. In 1S83 the four houses 
were sold with the Holcroft's estate (sec vol, ii. p, 168}, 

A row of red-brick houses, dubbed with the names of distinguished statesmen, styled 
Palace Terrace, now marks the site of High Bank. 




CHAPTER VI, 

FULHAM PALACE ROAD — (coillilllietf). 
SIXTION III. — BRANDENBURGH HOUSE TO PALALE PLACE, 



WEST SIDF, 

We will now take the we.st side of the Fulham Palace Road, commencing our journey at 
No. 76. the first house within the Fulham boundary. 

Opposite Sussex House, there was built, after the demolition of its more 
famous namesake, a second Brandenburgh House, now also pulled down, used by 
the iate Dr. Forbes Winslow as an additional asylum. 

Opposite St. Dunstan's Road is Brandenburgh Road, leading down to the 
BrandenburBh Saccharinc Works. At the north-east corner stands Brandenburgh Cottage. 
Cottare. For some time it was the residence of Mr. John Brown, steward to the Mar- 
gravine of Anspach, By his will, dated 2; July 1823, Mr. Brown left ^200 
Three per Cent. Consols, the dividends on which the Vicar, Churchwardens and Overseers 



BrandenbarKb 
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were to lay nut in the purchase of loaves, to be annually distributed to the poor of Fulliam 
on 25 March. It is now absorbed in the United Charities. 

Mr. Drown, who was a man of humble origin, also left similar benefactions to Hammer- 
smith and to Holt, a village in Denbigh, where he was born. He died 8 Nov. 1823, aged 56, 
and was buried in Hammersmith Churchyard. Mr. Harry Phillips, the well-known auctioneer, 
and Lady Otjiiby were subsequent tenants, 

Brandenburgh Cottage or Place was built on the site of the stables of Brandenburgh 
House (see vol, iii. pp. 60 et seq^ 

Beyond this, as far as Crabtree Alley, lies the Brandenburgh House estate. Thence wc 
continue our walk to Crabtree Lane, the history of which we give in our account of Crabtree. 

On this side of the road, in a temporary iron building, is the Kulham Palace Road 
Board School, opened 16 November 1896. It accommodates 338 boys and girls (mixed) and 
134 infants ; total 372, 

At the south-east corner of Crabtree Lane stands St, Clement's Church, a 
St. cisment'i neat brick edifice. 

Church. In 18S2, in consequence of the rapid development of the south-western part 

of St, Andrew's parish, it was decided to establish the St. Clement's Mission, 
which was housed in what is now the St, Clement's Parish Room, 

The St. Clement's Mission Church was opened on 22 Feb. 1883, This temporary mission 
hall, now used for parochial work generally, was erected at a cost of about £1,600. The 
foundation stone of the new church was laid by Dr. Temple, Bishop of London, 1 1 July 1885. 

St, Clement's Church, which was consecrated by the Bishop of London on 3 July 1S86, 
was designed by Sir Arthur VV, Blomfield, A.R.A., and built by Messrs. Goddard and Sons. 

The Order in Council for the forma- 
tion of the consolidated chapelry of St 
Clement is dated 3 August 1S86. 

The church, which abuts on the 
Fulham Palace Road, stands upon a 
piece of ground given by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commis-sioners. Including furni- 
ture, it cost about £'7,000. 

Internally St. Clement's is one of 
the mo.it beautiful churches around West 
London. It consists of the usual arrange- 
ment of nave, side aisles, transepts and 
chancel. The chancel, which is at the 
north end, is separated from the rest of 
the church 'oy an elegant wrought iron 
si, LkiiRin'i. iToiii ,1 |iii<>n..gt.i]>ii i.> Mr. 1". .\ s.iiiiii, isyb Screen, of black and gold, surmounted 

by a cross, added in 1889. Behind the 
altar is the 'reredos, a handsome painting arranged in tripartite form. The central winged 
figure represents the Angel of the Resurrection in the act of speaking the words : " He goeth 
before you into Galilee ; there shall ye see Him as He said unto you." (St. Mark xvi. 7). 
The female figures represent Mary, the mother of James, Salome, and, kneeling behind, Mary 
Magdalen, The spandrils at the sides represent an angelic choir singing a song of victory. 
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;tands in a recess on the we.;t side of 
■ a v^jstry. On the east side of (Hl- 



The oi^an, which is by Measrs. Hunter and Son; 
the chancel. It was added in 1886. liehind the organ 
chancel is a handsome side chapel. 

For so new a church, St. Clement's contains a con.'iiderable amount of stained glass. The 
large fivc-jight window in the chancel is at present of plain glass, but the north three-light 
window of the side chapi^l contains a very effective design in stained glass by Messrs. Clayton 
and Bell, the gift of Mr.i. Cumberlege. In the clerestory arc eight plain glass windows on 
each side. On the west side of the church are thirteen, and, on the east side, twelve small 
windows, which it is proposed eventually to fill with stained glass as memorial windows. Five 
of those on the west side are already so appropriated. 

At the south end of the nave is the baptistery. In it stands, on a Ihin octagonal plinth, 
an ancient font, from St. Matthew's, Friday Street. This font went through the Great Kirc 
of 1666. The recess in which the font stands contains three two-light windows, which are filled 
with coloured glass. The wall at the south end of the nave is pierced by five other windows 
in plain glass. 

The oak pulpit stands ju.st without the chancel screen on the west side of the nave. At 
the east side is a brass lectern. There are no pews, chairs being used throughout. 

Continuing our walk along the road, we arrive, a little further on. at St. 

St. JamEB-B James's Diocesan Home, which nearly faces the Waste ' Land and Lygon 

DiooeuQ Almshouses. It was built from the designs of Sir A. W. Blomfield. 

Soma. This is an institution for female penitents of the upper, middle and lower 

classes, the working of which is carriej on by the Wantage Sisterhood, known as 

the Community of St. Mary the Virgin, under regulations approved by the Visitor (this IMshop) 

with an Executive 

Council composed of 

clei^y and laity. 

St. James's 
Home and Peni- 
tentiary, as it was 
formerly called, was 
established in 185C. 
at Whetstone, on the 
borders of Middlesex 
and Hertfordshire, 
and was for some 
lime mainly sup- 
ported by the rector 
and inhabitants of 
St. Jame-s's, West- 
minster, whence its 
name. In the course 

of a few years, it be- .si. J.imrss Home. From u ph.iiogriiph hy Mr. T. Diigdslc. 1896. 

came felt that, con- 
nected as the Penitcntiarj- was, with the west end of London, Whetstone was too inaccessible 
to those mostly interested in its welfare. Accordingly, in 1S04, the Home was removed to 
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a house at Hammersmith where it was conducted for seven years. It was during this period 
that a crisis occurred in the affairs of the Home. Some of the most generous patrons of the 
institution had died, while a general coldness set in towards the cause of penitentiaries in 
general. In view of the very serious diminution in the funds, the Council, in 1867, resolved 
to close the Home at the end of the year. It was at this juncture that Dr. Tait, then Bishop 
of London, came to the rescue. By his advice the institution was reconstituted on a Diocesan 
basis, and regulations were drafted appointing the Bishop as the Visitor and giving him the 
control of the management. The working of the Penitentiary was, at the same time, committed 
to the charge of the Sisterhood just named. 

As the seven years* lease of the Hammersmith house had not much longer to run, a fresh 
site was selected on the episcopal lands at Fulham, on which this picturesque red-brick pile 
was erected. The new premises were completed in the autumn of 1871, and, before the year 
was out, the inmates were transferred here. Mainly by the aid of a legacy left to the Home 
in 1890, the Council were able, in 1891-2, to add to the efficiency of the institution by the 
erection of a Chaplain's House and other buildings, at a cost of ;^2,958. The Home 
possesses a pretty chapel for the use of the inmates. 

St. James's Diocesan Home is mainly designed for a special class of women — those who, by 
birth, education and inexperience of sin, are superior to the common run of hardened offenders. 
The term of probation is two years, a period which experience has proved to be needful in the 
great majority of cases. The inmates are classified. The lower class penitents do the work 
of the Home and the laundr)^ while the middle and upper class inmates, who live apart from 
the others, are employed chiefly upon plain needlework and embroidery. The Home 
accommodates sixty inmates. 

Immediately facing the Waste Land and Lygon Almshouses, just south of 

The St. James's Home, stood the ancient Windmill on a piece of rising ground known 

WindmiU. as Windmill Hill. 

The history of this old mill goes back to a very remote past. In the 
Domesday Survey of the Manor it is not mentioned, though there seems a strong probability 
that one existed at the time. In ancient manors, the mills, as at Fulham, were nearly always 
the property of the Lord, who permitted his tenants to grind their corn only at his mill. This 
fact naturally made the mills objects of considerable profit to the great landowners. 

In the Court Rolls are very many references to the ancient Windmill, to the field in which 
it stood, called the Millfield or Millshot, and the road along it, the adjacent portion of the 
Fulham Palace Road, called the Mill Way or Mill Lane, or the Windmill Worple. 

The Mill and "Milleshot" are both mentioned in a surrender by John Schamele in 1404. 
In 1420 Robert Burton sold half an acre "lying upon Millefield." In 1422 we first hear of 
*' Windmillhill." Mention is made, in 1439, of "the headland abutting on the Windmill." In 
1456 the *' Wyndmille " is again referred to. At a View, in 1477, it is presented that : 

** Richard Wardehas sold and alienated to John Brook of Fulham half an acre in the Chcrchway at the Wyndmill." 

The term " Wyndmyllshott " first occurs in a surrender of 1 571. In 1607 Thomas 
Burton' was presented for erecting certain cottages without license near the Windmill. 
In 1657 Colonel Edmund Harvey leased to John Dodd six acres of arable land ** in Windmill 
Shott in the Common feild of fulham," formerly in the occupation of John Hart. 

Persistent attempts appear to have been made, by the inhabitants living about 
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Munster Lane, to effect a short cut across Fulham Fields to the Windmill. At a View, held 
in 1608, it was ordered that 

"All persons whatsoever that doe or will presume to ride or goe from the end of 
Mustowe lane over the lands late Rob**= Binge Esquier, Edmund Doubleday, gent., 
Mr. Henry Thornton, Mrs. Joye, widdowe, and Edmund Powell, gent., or any of 
their said landes to make a highway towards the Windmill in ffulham field where 
never none was afore shall loose and forfett to the Lord of this Mannor for every 
time so offending ............. xiij* iiij^.*' 

Another order to a similar effect was made in 1614. In 161 8 an order reads : 

'* No manner of person or persons shall make anie foot waie or horse waie uppon 
the halfe acre of lande of William Renders neere Mustowe and soe crosse the 
lande goinge to the Wyndmyll for that the ordinarie waie hath been by Colehill 
uppon paine to forfeit to the Lord for euerie one so offendinge .... iii* (sic) iiij^." 

In 1658 a further order to this effect was made. 

From the earliest times it appears to have been the practice of the Lord of the Manor to 
lease the Mill, sometimes for terms of seven, fourteen or twenty-one years, and at others for 
the term of three lives. In these leases it was stipulated that, if the miller ground the com 
required by the Bishop, for the use of his household at Fulham, the rent should be less by the 
value of the service performed, but over and above this rent, he was required to furnish the 
Lord annually with a couple of capons or their value, 6s. 8d., at the latter's option. 

In the time of Charles I. the Windmill was in the occupation of Richard Money. From 
the Rent Books of the Bishopric, we find that, in 1625, there was received 

"Of Rich. Money for the Windmill xxxiij* iij''." 

In 1632 the Churchwardens of Fulham 

"pd. the Miller's syster in her necessitie vj*^." 

The following lease of the Mill by Bishop Sheldon, dated 27 June 13 Car. II. (1661), is 
quaintly interesting. It is described as between " Gilbert Bishop of London and Edward 
Butler of Fulham in the County of Middlesex, baker." After the usual preamble, we 
read that the Windmill was leased 

"with one piece or parcell of waste ground thereunto belonging and one tenement lately erected and built upon y* 
said parcell of waste ground situated lying and beinge in y^ parish of ffulham in y*^ county of Middlesex together with 
all pfitts (profits) comodityes and appurtences to y<^ said Windmill and premises l)elonging or in any wise apperteyning. 
Which said Windmill and waste gronnd was heretofore by indenture bearing date y*^ i6**' dav of May in y^ twelveth yeare 
of y* raigne of our late Soueraigne Lord King Charles y*^ First (1636) by y*= Right Reuerend Father in God William 
[i.e. Dr. Laud) late Bishop of London demised to Richard Money for y* terme of one and twenty years to have and to 
hold the said Windmill and premises with all and singular their appurtences unto y*^ s^ Edward Butler his executors, 
administrators and assigns from y* makeing of these presents unto y*^ end and terme of one and twenty years from thence 
ensuing and fully to l)e compleat and ended, yielding and paying therefore yearly and euery yeare during the said terme 
unto y* s** Reuerend Father and his successors (y*^ sea of y«= Byshopricke of London being full) and to y^ Deane and 
Chapter of y*-* Cathedrall Church of St. Paul in London (y*= same sea being void) five marks of lawful English money or 
twenty shilling if he y* said Edward Butler or his assigns shall Grind y*^ Grist of y^ Lord of y« Manor of ffulham aforesaid 
Toll free yearely at two ffeasts or Termes in y*= yeare (that is say at y^ ffeasts of St. Michaell y* Archangell and y« 
Annuncacon of y* Blessed Virgin Mary by even and equall porcons and Alsoe yielding and paying yearely during the said 
terme vnto the said Reuerend ffather and his successors (the said sea being full) and to the Deane and Chapter of the 
Cathedrall Church of St. Paul in London (the same sea being void) One couple of Capons or Six shillings and eight pence 
of lawfuU money of England at y<^ eleccon of the said Reuerend Father, at y<= ffeast of St. Michaell the Archangell in 
euery yeare." 

This lease appears to have been surrendered, and a new one for three lives granted to 
Thomas Dickens of the Middle Temple, 15 Sept. 1677. On 4 Feb. 1698-9 a fresh lease was 
granted to Thomas Dickens, In 17 13 '* John Mills at the Mill" was assessed to the poor 
VOL. in. 8 
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at los. Posts "by the Mill" were set up in 1720. It was in " ffulham ffield near the 
Windmill" where, in 1738, the highwayman, who lies buried at the cross roads at Percy 
Cross, "shot himself thro' the Head," when he found himself being run to earth by his 
pursuers (See vol. ii., p. 116). In 1748 "The Windmill" is shown in the Rate books as 
empty. On 31 Oct. 1750 the Bishop leased it to Simon Jonas and Shole Focken of Crutched 
Friars, millers. In 1753 some work was carried out near the Windmill for levelling the 
ground. An entry in the Highway Rate books reads: 

" I'd foi pecking up the llill to make n Currant and wheel ihe stuff in ihe low places and 

pecking up the hard bottom next (he Hitl 6s. od." 

On 17 Oct. 1765 the Windmill was leased by the Bishop to Oliver Edwards. The 
Highway Rate books for 1771 show that "the house and the Mill" were then in the 




occupation of Messrs. Perkins and Spencer. In 1782 the Windmill was let to a Mr. Balchin, 
and, in 1784, to Messrs. Hide and Co. 

In 1781 another lease of the Windmill, for 21 years, was granted by the Bishop 
to Oliver Edwards, but the old structure did not survive the period for which it was leased. 
In a Register showing the " State of the Leases " of the lands, elc, belonging to the Bishopric. 
preserved at Fulham Palace, the following entry occurs under date June 1794 : 

"TheWimlmill, annual i-alue £zs, lessee Oliver Edwards, Zl years from i: May 1781. The Mill is taken down and 
now disputing between the Exors. and the heir at law who ia to rebuild according to the covenants of the lease." 

01i\er Edwards, who married Mi.^^s Vaslet, daughter of Lewis Vaslet of Fulham Hall, 
obtained, in 1787. a renewal of the lease of a "piece of ground and premises late the 
Windmill in Fulham," together with " four cottages heretofore erected and built upon the 
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same situate, lying and being in Fulham Field.*' These were Windmill Cottages, of which 
we shall presently speak. Oliver Edwards is described as of Holborn Court, Gray's Inn. 
In 1806 the site of the Windmill was leased to Henry Berry of Vine Street, St. James's, 
and in 1809 to Joseph Roe, described as "of Fulham Palace, servant to the late Lord Bishop 
of London."* In 1839 the piece of ground "late the Windmill" was granted to William 
Chasemore. 

To the south of the Lodge, attached to St. James's Home, stood a small beer shop called 
" The Windmill." There were also the four humble dwellings just referred to, styled 
Windmill Cottages, adjoining the little inn. These tenements faced a short turning off the 
road, and preserved the memory of the old Windmill down to about 1880. Millshot Farm 
records, of course, the name of the ancient Windmill Shot. 

-, _ ^ , Facing Gowan Avenue, on the west side of Fulham Palace Road, is the 

St. Btll6l'- 

church of St. Etheldreda, commenced in 1896 by Messrs. Holloway Brothers, 
dreda*8 

from the designs of Mr. A. H. Skipworth. 

St. Etheldreda's Mission was started in November 1894. On the 16 June 

1896 the foundation stone of the new church was laid by Dr. Temple, Bishop of London. 

On 2 April 1897 the first completed portion of the church was consecrated by Dr. Creighton, 

Bishop of London. 

The name of St. Etheldreda was chosen by the Vicar of Fulham on account of his 
family connections with Ely, the cathedral in which is dedicated to this saint. 

The church is, at present, but incompletely furnished, and is not entirely built. When 
finished, its length will be 175 feet and its breadth, 50 feet. Most of the present fittings 
are temporary. The font, which was designed by Mr. A. H. Skipworth, is of Portland stone 
and has granolithic concrete steps. It was presented to the church in memory of the late 
Canon Marshall. The Bishop of London's Fund gave £1,000. The site was the gift of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

In 1899 the old bell of St. Michael's Bassishaw, cast in 1679, was acquired by St. 

Etheldreda's. 

Passing the top of Bishop's Avenue, we arrive at a block of buildings known 

The Model as the Model Dwellings, or the " Models" as they were colloquially termed. On 

Dweiiinffs. their site there were formerly some primitive tenements, known as Moat 

Cottages. Bishop Tait, regarding them as an eyesore to the Palace Grounds* 

induced the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to demolish them. In their place the present 

Dwellings were erected in 1869. The premises were designed to contain accommodation for 

twenty-eight families. Over the front entrance are the initials of Bishop Tait and the date 1869. 

Just southwards of these tenements were nine small houses which bore 
Palace Place, ^he name of Palace Place. 

At a point probably near where the Model Dwellings now are was an 
ancient tenement, of which we give an illustration at p. 115 of vol. i., which stood between the 
Moat and the northern portion of Bear Street, now included in Fulham Palace Road. The site 
measured a perch, 50 feet in length, 10 feet in breadth at one end and 17 feet at the other. 
Mr. Alexander Catcott bought it in 1729 of Mr. Thomas Hinton for £7$. The last we hear 
of the house is in 1801, when it was bought of the Catcotts by William Chasemore. 

* Mr. J. Roe, in his "Diary," quietly observes: *' I have got a bit of land from him (Bishop Porteus) which ma 
be of use hereafter If my life sho*' be spared." — 4 May 1809. 
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Onkbtree 

BnULdonbUTKh 

>nd iDfignificenl, 

*nd ihe vaulU arc 
ia said to have cii 



CRABTREE. 

FaciN(; the river, in the extreme north-west em corner of the i>arish, stood a 
magnificent house, anciently known as the Great House or Crabtree House, 
built by Captain, subsequently Sir Nicholas, Crlspe about the commencement of 
the reign of Charles I. 

Bowack, in his ■' Antiqiiiiies of Middlesex," gives the following description 
of the mansion as it stood only some eighty years after its erection : 



"Upon [he Thames arljoining to Hainmersmilh, tho ' 
noble sent, built by Sir Nicholas Crispe, baronet, a. gendeii 
It slands a. very convenient distance from the Thames in a 
spot of ground of several acres inclos'd adjnyning In i 
after the modern manner -, built of brick comer'd with sic 



ilhin the limits of Fulham division, is a 
an of unshaken loyally to King Charles I. 
iweet and wholesome air, and has a lai^ 
The building is very lofty, regular, 
ic and has a handsome cupola ai top. Ii 



lery handsome rooms, very spacious and iinely iinish'd. The foundations and walU are very substantial 
li'd in an extraordinary manner. The whole house in building and the gardens, cnnalls, etc., in making, 
it near three and twenty thousand puunds." 

Sir Nicholas Crispe, who was born about the year 1599, came of a well-to-do family, 
possessing a considerable estate in Gloucestershire and engaged in trade in London. His 
father, Ellis Crispe, of Marshfield, co. Gloucester, was an 
alderman of London and died, while holding the office of 
Sheriff, in 1625. The mother of Sir Nicholas was Hester, 
daughter of John Ireland of London, saiter. She survived 
her husband, subsequently marrying Sir Walter Pye, Attorney 
of the Court of Wards. 

Nicholas Crispe's connection with Fulham appears to 
date from 1626-7.* On 7 Feb. of this year William Mus- 
( hampe surrendered to the use of "Nicholas Crispe of 
London. Esquire," lands called Bordland and a tenement 
called Helchers. " Bordland," sometimes called "shyreland" 
or shoreland, was the name applied to land which lay adjacent 
to the river. At a Court Baron, held on 4 Feb. 1627-S, 
Nicholas Crispe was admitted to a cottage and one rood of 
land, called " Black John," of which one John Henly had died 
seized. Other purchases are recorded in the Rolls. In 1628 
Crispe surrendered "one cottage lying in the field called 
Perrie Crofte, a/ias Peare Crofte in Hammersmith," to Sir 
Walter Pye, lent., and Hester Crispe, This was Hester Crispe, the widow of Ellis Crispe, 




published in 1795. after 
nal picture in the collcc- 
iB Earl of Leicester. 



* The Crispe or Cripps family had long prei'iously resided at North End. In the Court Rolls the name of 



name of a Jolia^^ 
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and subsequently the wife of Sir Walter Pye. Hester, Lady Pye, apparently spent the re- 
mainder of her days near her son's estate.* (See vol. iii., p. 20). 

In the Rent Book of the Bishopric of London for 1628 is the following entry : 

"Nicholas Crisp for a messuage 7s. 6d." 

This was for a parcel of demesne land. Under the Hammersmith assessments we find 
Crispe first rated for this estate in 1628. The entry reads : 



* Mr. Crispe 



X 



s " 



At a View in 1630 it was presented 

** That Mr. Crispe doe make a sufficient watercourse from Henry Lee's house leading to Chauncelors Ditch." 

In the Colonial State Papers, about this period, frequent mention is made of Nicholas 
Crispe, showing him to have been actively engaged in trade with Africa, especially along 
the coast of Guinea. In 1629 Crispe and his partners had one of their ships captured by 
the French, the loss of the owners being set down at no less than ;^i20,ocx). The dis- 
bursements of the Churchwarden on Hammersmith side for the year 1632 contain the 
following noteworthy entry : 

** Pd. to goody Howse for the keepinge of the byger boye of goody Edwards unto 

the tyme that Captine Crispe sent him to Ginny in his shipe .... £^. 2s. 6d." 

By Royal Proclamation, Nicholas Crispe and five others, on 22 Nov. 1632, were granted 
the exclusive privilege of trade with Guinea, secured to them by patent for thirty-one years. 
In 1637 Crispe's company complained that certain interlopers were infringing its monopoly 
by transporting "nygers" from Guinea to the West Indies. In 1639, under the Fulham 
assessments, we have : 

** Captaine Crispe 13s. 4d." 

Crispe was a captain of the City trained bands. The Churchwardens' Accounts for this 
year include the following receipt for a burial fee : 

^^rec** for a buryall Crispe . 9s. od." 

This was probably one of Nicholas Crispe's two children, Edward or Mary, who, 
registered in the Visitation of 1634, died soon after. 

The great wealth which Crispe had amassed by his trading monopoly enabled him to 
become one of the body of farmers who, in 1640, contracted with Charles I. for the two 
farms of the Customs, known as the Great and the Petty Farm. On i January 
1640- 1 Crispe was knighted. The Assessment books for this year read : 

**S'Nich. Crispe knight ;fi. os. od." 

In the Long Parliament Sir Nicholas Crispe sat as member for Winchelsea, but was 
hotly attacked as a monopolist. On 21 Nov. 1640 he was ordered to attend a Committee of 
Grievances and to submit to the House of Commons his patents for the sole trade with Guinea 
and for the sole importation of red wood, also that concerning copperas stones and that for 
the monopoly of making and vending beads. For his share in these matters he was, on 
2 Feb. 1641-2, expelled from the House. 

* The marriage settlement between Sir Walter Pye and Hester Crispe, dated 4 Nov. 1628, is recited in the above 
surrender of 8 Nov. 1628. 
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In 1642 Sir Nicholas Crispe greatly extended his estate at Fulham, Bishop Juxon, in 
this year, granting him a lease of no less than 86^ acres. At this time his lands must have 
extended from what is now Bridge Road on the north to Crabtree Lane on the south. On 
the west the river formed the boundary ; on the east the lands of Sir Nicholas extended across 
Fulham Fields, and included the ancient messuage known as Browne's at North End. 

When the Civil War broke out, Crispe, who was naturally an ardent supporter of the 
King, threw in his lot with his royal master, to whom he secretly sent money. Through the 
interception of a letter, sent by Sir Nicholas Crispe to Sir Robert Pye, the fact was discovered 
and his arrest ordered. In disguise Crispe escaped from London to Oxford, the head-quarters 
of the King, who greeted him with the title of "little, old but faithful farmer." On 3 July 
1643 Crispe was commissioned by Charles to raise a regiment of horse, 500 strong, but, before 
it was completed, it was surprised by the Earl of Essex and captured, not a man escaping. 
Crispe himself was fortunately not with his regiment at the time. How his estate at Fulham 
fared, during the great struggle between King and Parliament, we do not exactly know. 
Lysons, on the authority of a statement in a news sheet called the Mercurius Aulicus for 22 
Jan. 1643-4, states that his house at Fulham was plundered during the early part of the war. 
On 6 May 1644 Crispe was commissioned by the King to equip at his own and his partners* 
charge not less than fifteen ships of war with power to make prizes. In return, Crispe's party 
w^ere granted a tenth of the prizes taken by their ships, and he himself was appointed receiver 
and auditor of the estates of the delinquents. In France he acted as the King's factor, selling 
tin and wool and buying powder with the proceeds. 

Crispc's pecuniary sacrifices in his efforts to assist the royal cause must have been enormous. 
When the King fled from London, the Parliament confiscated five thousand pounds' worth of 
bullion which Crispe had deposited in the Tower. His stock in the Guinea company was also 
sequestered to meet a debt of £16,000 which, it was alleged, he owed the State. Further, it 
is said that he lost ;^2o,ocx) through the capture of two of his ships from Guinea, one of which 
had been seized by the Parliament and the other by a pirate. His house in Bread Street was 
sold by the Parliament. 

There is still preserved at Hardwick, Suffolk, a curious and highly interesting MS. in 
the handwriting of Crispe setting forth the particulars of his losses. By the courtesy of 
G. Milner-Gibson-Cullum, Esq., the present possessor of the document, we are enabled to 
give its contents. It reads : 

*' A particular of what S' Nicholas Crisp hath lost by these unhapie troubles of w*^*^ there hath come to y* hands of 
Y^ Parliament : 



s. 



d. 



Two offices of the Collector of Impositions for w<^'' I had a ffee of 300 pownd p annCi 
for three lives in beinge, and a Receipt of ffiftie thousand pownd a yeare cost me 

I had three lives in Reversion after S' John Wolstonham's life of the office of Customer 
Outwarde in London, the ordinarie ffee & ffees of it was worth a Thousand pownd a 
yeare cost me ffower thowsand pownd 

The Parliament tooke my part of Gould out of a shipp at the Isle of Wight 5000 of w<='» 
defaulted since, three thousan pownd ......... 

There was taken upon my departur away of Howshould Stuff, Horses, Bricks and other 
things to the value of at the least . 

There was taken from Hammersmith 350 tunn of new Reddwood cost me \$£ a tunn 7 
yeares before w<^'> comes to ........... 

There hath l>een jxiid of 5th and 20th parte out of my estate two thousand pownd . 

Paid to the I'arliament my % part of 15000 pownd the ffine of the ffarmcrs 

The Rent of Lands and houses sequestred 7 yeares amounts to at the least 



4000 


00 





4000 


00 





2000 


00 





1500 


00 





5250 


00 





2000 


00 





4000 


00 





3000 


00 
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MORE LOST. 

I gave M' Slaney for his K parte in the trade of Guiney which is all lost 
I gave M' Oliver Clowbery for his brother M*^ William Clowberies part .... 
I gave Lady Savage for the farme of the Copras stones w^^ y^ Parliam* tooke from mc 
I advanced in money at Guildhall upon the Irish Supscription six thousand pounds . 
Paid advance to the King upon the new contracted ffarme fifteen thowsand pownd . 
There hath been lost in my al>sence by a parcel 1 of flatt indigo, my parte comes to . 
There is standinge out oweinge to me Badd debts that were good when I departed . 
There was lost by stopinge the Guiney trade and undersellinge my part of wood, Shipps 

and other Goods and Debts 

Paid into the Barbary trade all lost .......... 



lOOOO 


00 





6oc» 


00 





8000 


00 





6oc» 


00 





15000 


00 





4000 


00 





IIOOO 


00 





15000 


00 





2000 


00 






Summe Total is ........... • 102750 



»» »» 



Besides W^** dead losses the Interest thereof for eight, nine, or tenn yeares can not amount 

to lesse than 50000 00 o 

More I lost not menconed on the other side out of my owne estate by the discoueringe and 
settlinge the Gould coste trade as doth apeare by publique Accounts kept for that 
trade w*^*^ a few yeares it being peaceably enioyed as was settled would soone have 
repaied, and now I have lost by being thus outed ....... 

Besides the certaine gaines of that trade soe overcome and settled for w^'^ at my departure / 00,000 00 o 
I would not have taken tenn thowsand pownd to sit still . 

Alsoe the great losse of the profitt of many other iust and considerable things w^'' I could 
not esteeme at a lesse value than as much more ....... 

All w*^*^ temperatly considered and every <me makeinge this his owne case for any error in judgment upon w<^*' proved 
this miscarriage to the Losse of above two hundred thousand pounds will be charitably censured and tymly relieved. The 
rather consideringe I was ledd thereuntt) beinge then engaged about 300,000 pownd for the late Kinge by w*^** I was utterly 
ruined." 

According to A Perfect Diurnall, General Fairfax, in 1647, took up his quarters in 
Crispe's house at Fulham, Sir Nicholas being at the time engaged on behalf of the King in 
France. In another news sheet, called Perfect Occurrences, for 10 Sept. 1647 (vol. ii. p. 250), 
is the following remarkable statement : 

" A Cooke is in the Custody of the Marshall^ known to be a shifter, and one that lives by shirking, he had about a 
fortnight since, used the Lady Crispe*s name to his Excellency {i.e. Sir Thomas Fairfax), to invite him to dinner to 
Hammersmith^ with the lady, & used Sir Nicholas his name to his Lady for the house 1 6s. made above 20 messes it is said 
the engagement was by some of France^ but such audacious fellowes deserve to be made examples ; he pretended it to shew 
his skill with small cost, a poore excuse for so great a contempt. This youth is one of Melamholicusy the mad Priests 
Desciples." 

What is probably the correct version of this story is told in a 4to book, ** printed in the 
yeere 1647," entitled : 

"The General's Dinner at the Lady Crispe*s with his I>ady and Officers of the Armie, the Manner of the Diner, 
their great danger of being Poysoned, and remedies used to preserve them, and the Cooke, who was the Chiefe Actor." 

From this account it appears that a French cook waited on Lady Crispe and requested 
to be allowed to cook a dinner for Sir Thomas Fairfax, who, with his lady, was staying at 
Turnham Green. The cook purchased sixteen shillings' worth of meat for the dinner, and made 
it up into twenty dishes, termed *' French Quickshas.'* * How the "poyson" got in, we are 
not told. The wicked cook was found out and committed to the Marshalsea, while the guests 
were ** well physicked." It does not appear that Sir Nicholas was accused of devising this 
expeditious method of getting rid of the generalissimo of the Parliamentarian forces. 

Since Sir Nicholas Crispe continued to be rated for his Fulham estate down to 1650, there 
is little doubt that he retained legal possession of it till that date, though the house of 

* Perhaps " Quelque chose, " now Englished " Kickshaws." 
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such a pronounced royalist doubtless suffered from pillage when the Parliamentary army was 
quartered at Fulham and Putney. Many of the wounded troops were actually brought here. 
During the war the Churchwardens* Accounts contain numerous entries relating to disbursements 
for " maymed souldiers," paid upon the warrant of the high constable. In the accounts of the 
Hammersmith Churchwarden for 1644 occurs the following entry : 

** Paid Thompson the sexton of the chapell {i.e. St. Paul's, Hammersmith) for makeing 

of vij graues for souldiers that died at S*^ Nicholas Crispc house .... 2s. 4d." 

In the Rawlinson MSS. (D 715) in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, is a return, dated 18 
March 1645-6, showing " The number of acres and yeerly value of all Landes houses woodes 
Tithes Anuties and Reueneues within the diuision of Hamersmith in the parrish of Fulham." 
Here the estate of Sir Nicholas Crispe is thus scheduled : 

** Sir Nicholas Crisp 32 acres of Land or thereaboutes and Certin houses with Orchardes 

and gardens formerly worth 200" per annum and now worth ;^I00.** 

It was on 5 Aug. 1647 that General Fairfax repaired to the house of Sir Nicholas Crispe 
where he penned a letter to the City declaring the pacific intentions of his Army. This 
document is printed in A Perfect Diurnall for Thursday, 5 Aug. 1647 (p. 1691). 

After 1650 we hear no more, for a period of thirteen years, of Sir Nicholas Crispe as a 
resident of Fulham. On the final overthrow of the royal cause, he escaped to France. 
Through, possibly, the influence of his numerous Puritan friends, he was allowed, after a 
year or two, to return to this country. During this period, an interesting reference to Sir 
Nicholas Crisj^e's house is made in the presentment of the Jury appointed to report on the 
number and value of church livings and benefices. In their Fulham return, made between 
1647-58, the Jury suggest the inclusion, in the chapelry of Hammersmith, of that part of 
Fulham which lay contiguous thereto, 

*' Together also w**^ the great bricke house lately built by S' Nicholas Crispe knight scittuate and being neare the towne 
of Hammersmith." 

From the Rent Books of the Bishopric we find that, in 1660, a part of Sir Nicholas 
Crispe's lands were let as under : 



Mr. Wm. Earsby 


17 ac.or. 


Thomas George 


4 


„or. 


Roger Goodyere 


3a. 


y- 


John Capell 


2a. 


ir. 


Harth. Kerby 


3a. 


oj^r. 


Thom. ffoakes 


I a. 


or. 


Thom. Warren 


3a- 


y- 



The death of Cromwell and the prospects of the restoration of the monarchy revived the 
hopes of Sir Nicholas Crispe, who worked zealously towards that end. He signed the 
declaration of the royalists in support of General Monk, 24 April 1660, and was a member of 
the Committee sent by the City to Charles at Breda. After the Restoration of the King, 
Crispe was partially successful in recovering some of the large amounts due to him by the 
State and likewise obtained some lucrative appointments. In 1663 Bishop Sheldon restored to 
him, on payment of a "competent sum of money," the 865^ acres of land at Fulham which he 
had enjoyed under Bishop Juxon. At the same time Sir Nicholas also acquired a lease of the 
fisher>^ (See vol i., p. 19.) 
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His bold but neat signature, *' Ni : Crisp/' — each letter separated and printed rather than 
written — appears attached to the minutes of a Vestry held in 1664. On 16 April 1665 Sir 
Nicholas was created a baronet by Charles II., but he did not long survive to enjoy his new 
honour. He died at Fulham on 26 Feb. 1665-6, aged 6y. 

Sir Nicholas Crispe married Anne, daughter and co-heiress of Edward Prescot of London, 
Salter, who survived him, dying in 1699. 

The following is an extract from the will of Sir Nicholas Crispe. It is dated 23 Feb. 1665-6 
— only three days before his death — and was proved 5 April 1666 (P.C.C. 42 Mico) by Lady 
Anne Crispe, the relict, and John and Thomas Crispe, sons of the deceased baronet : 

** I Nicholas Crispe of Hammersmith in the County of Middlesex knight and Barronett in due and serious 
consideration of humane frailty and mortality That it is the great Decree of every man once to dye Doe hereby ordaine and 
declare this my last will and Testament in manner and forme followinge And therefore ffirst in all humility and devotion 
of a Contrite heart I heartily begg of God pardon and remission of all my sinnes ffor and through the mediation and 
meritts of my alone Saviour Jesus Christ and though I haue beene a most grevious sinner and most Prodigall Sonne yet my 
steddy hope is in Christ That for his sake God my most mercifuU Creator will not cast of the Bowells and Compassion of 
a ffather upon which confidence I cast my selfe into his armes Amen Amen Lord Jesus in hope that last moment of tyme 
att my departure to render up my soule with Comfort in the mercyes of God the ffather through the meritts of God the 
Sonne in the Love of God the holy Ghost And humbly pray that most blessed and Glorious Trinity one God to prepare mc 
for and preserve me in that hower of my dissolution and make me waite every moment when my Change shall come 
and in my Change to receive me into that Rest which he hath prepared for all them that loue and feare his name Soe 
Amen Lord Jesu Amen For my ffaith I dye as I haue lived in the true Orthodox Profession of the Catholicke ffaithe 
of Christ foreshewed by the Prophetts and preached to the World by Christ himselfe his blessed Appostles and their 
successors and a true member of his Catholicke Church within the Communion of a Liveing part thereof the present 
Church of England as it nowe stands established by Lawe. WTiomsoever I haue in the least degree offended I hereby 
aske God and them forgiveness and whosoever have offended me I pray (iod forgive them and I heartily doe And I hope 
and pray that God will forgive me my many Great and Grevious Transgressions against him Amen Amen. 

** For my buriall I would haue my body opened that the Phisitians may see the cause of my soe long shortness 
of breath to be helpfull to my Posterity that are troubled with the same Infirmity And I order and appoint that my 
Executo" cause my Heart to be Iml)almed And to \ye put into a small vrne made of the hardest stone and ffastned in it, 
placed upon a Pillor of the l)est and hardest Black Marble to Ixj sett vp in Hammersmith Chappell neare my Pew the place 
I soe dearely loved And I appoint my body to l)e put into a leaden Coffin and laid in a vault in St. Mildred's 
Church in Breadstreete in London That I made for my I'arents and Posterity which Leaden Coffin I appoint to be 
put into a Stone Coffin to be covered with a stone. 

** And that there bee noe other ffunerall Pompe att my buriall then that my wife Children and Grandchildren 
haue mourning And the ser\ants of my owne family that shall be of my household att the tyme of my death And 
noe other charge but my Three Trumpetters with my owne Trumpetts attend my Ixxly to the Grave with my Cornett 
and a Ledd horse in Black And another with my best Saddle and ffurniture giveing particular notice by a Tickett 
to all my noble ffriends kindred and relations That in such a day at such an hower from such a place my lK)dy 
shalbe carried to l)e interred and that all that come haueing nothing but a Branch of Rosemary and presented to all 
of the better quality my Effigies with my Armes impressed uppon vellome or other Parchment and in Paper with 
this inscription, * This is the effigies of S' Nicholas Crispe Knight and Baronet who ffirst discovered and setled the 
trade of gold in Affrica and built there the Castle of Cormenline l>y which hce lost out of purse alxnie a Hundred 
Thousand pounds aboue all returnes from thence ' I not doubling but my Nation (when I am dead) will make 
Compensation or amends to my family for soe great a service done to my Country att soe greate a loss which will 
be better understood in the future." 

The legacies are very numerous, and the will is of great length. 

In accordance with the injunctions contained in the will, the heart of Sir Nicholas 
Crispe was placed in an urn standing on a black marble pedestal in Hammersmith Chapel, 
where, in the rebuilt church, it exists to the present day. The pedestal bears the following 
inscription : 

" Within this Vrne is entoombed the j heart of S' Nicholas Crispe Knight | and Baronet a Loyall Sharer in the | 
Suffrings of his Late & present | Majesty. Hee first setled the trade | of Gould from Guyny & there | built the Castell 
of Cormantine. | Died the 26 Kebruar)' 1665 Aged 67 | yeares." 

VOL. UL Q 
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Faulkner remarks in his •* History of Hammersmith," 1839 : 

** It was the custom to take out the heart on the anniversary of its interment, and to refresh it with a glass of wine ; 
at length, after the expiration of more than a century and a half, it l)ecame decayed, and it was finally enclosed in a leaden 
case, and deposited agreeably to his directions." 

The body of Sir Nicholas Crispe was interred in the family vault in St. Mildred's, Bread 
Street.* This church, which was consumed in the Great Fire of London, and rebuilt in 1677-83, 
was the burying place of the Crispes. Sir Nicholas himself was a great benefactor to the 
church, in which, in 1628, he erected a noble east window. 

The " Castell of Cormantine," or Little Cormantin, as it is now called, is an abandoned 
Dutch fort, three miles east of Anamaboe, near Cape Coast Castle in Fantee Land. 

So far we have dealt with Sir Nicholas Crispe in the character of a trader, a soldier and a 
sailor, but perhaps the best and most enduring services which he rendered his country were 
those which lay in an altogether different direction. In the " Lives of Eminent Citizens," 
quoted in the " Biographica Britannica," it is stated that 

**The art of brickmaking, as since practised, was his own, conducted with incredible patience, through innumerable 
trials and perfected at a very large expense." 

His house at Fulham was, as we have seen, specially mentioned by the Commissioners in 
their report on the benefices, etc., as being built of brick. The impetus which he gave to this 
industry must have been ver>' great, for, down almost to our own age, brickmaking was a trade 
very extensively practised in Fulham. Richard Gosling, who gave the old clock to Fulham 
Church, was a brickmaker living at Crabtree, ver>' near Sir Nicholas, possibly renting a house 
from him. After the advent of Crispe to Fulham, we soon hear of the existence of brick 
kilns in the neighbourhood of Crabtree and other parts of the parish. Thu.s, the Churchwardens* 
Accounts for 1635 record : 

*' l*(i. the Constable for a woman that laye in at the Brickills 5s. od." 

and in 1636 : 

'* It. pd. for a sicke woman at the brickills and for her keeper to Easter daie last . £i, 15s. lod." 

The brick kilns were often resorted to by poor vagrants in search of warmth or shelter. 

It does not seem possible to say what was the precise nature of the improvements carried 
out by Sir Nicholas in the art of brick making. Mr. E. Bird, judging from the specimens 
remaining, doubts whether the bricks were then made in the modem way, and thinks that the 
close kiln was used. Other industries to which Crispe gave his attention were water works,t 
paper mills and powder mills. Powder mills are several times mentioned in the Parish Books 
as existing in the neighbourhood of Crabtree. It was mainly through the instrumentality 
and munificence of Crispe that, in 163 1, a separate chapel of ease for Hammersmith was built. 

Sir Nicholas Crispe had several children. Kllis Crispe, his eldest son, was bom about 
16 19. lie married Anne, daughter of Sir George Strode or Stroud. The Strodes were a well- 
known West of England family, and, like Sir Nicholas, staunch Royalists. The license for the 

* On the general removal of human remains from St. Mildred's, the coffin of Sir Nicholas ^^as found. On 18 June 
1S9S it w;is rc-inicrred in the churchyard of Si. Paul's, Hammersmith. 

t IVpys, in his ** l)iar>/' under date 25 Jan. i66i-2, states that Sir Kichard Brown, one of the ** Clerkes of the 
Council " \va> '* much concerned against Sir N. Crisp's project ior makinj; a great sasse in the King's lands alx>ut Deptford, 
III U' ;i woli iK>ck In hold 200 siiil of shi|>s. " A .s;isse i> a >luice or l«)ck. 
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marriage of Sir George Strode's daughter is thus given in Chester's " London Marriage 
Licences " :* 

** Crispc, Elize, (sic) son and heir of Sir Nicholas Crispe, of the City of London, knight, bachelor, 22, and Mrs. 
Anne Strode, daughter of Sir George Strode, knight, of Sqiierries, co. Kent, spinster, 20, alleged by Sir George Strode, at 
Hammersmith, 25 Jan. 1641-2 (Bishop of London's Registry)." 

Ellis Crispe pre-deceased his father, dying in August 1663. He was buried in the family 
vault in the church of St. Mildred. t Among Sir Nicholas's other sons were John, a Salter of 
London, born about 1640, and Sir Thomas, his youngest son, in 1640-L His daughters were 
Hester, Anne, Rebecca, Elizabeth and Abigail. 

The sons of Ellis Crispe were Sir Nicholas Crispe, the second baronet, of whom we shall 
presently speak, Prescot and Ellis. His daughters were Elizabeth, Anne, Mary and Rebecca. 
At a Court General in 1666 the following presentment was made : 

** Presented that Nicholas Crispe, kt. and bart., late guardian of Prescolt Crispe his grandson, died since last Court and 
Ann Crispe late wife of Ellis Crispe the mother of the said Prescott Crispe is now admitted guardian." 

* The will of Sir George Strode, of St. John's, Parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, kt., is dated 24 Aug. 1661, and 
was proved 3 June 1663 by his son. Sir Nicholas Strode, kt. He gave, out of his freehold and copyhold lands in Fulham 
and Hammersmith, an annuity of ^^20 to his daughter Anne, wife of Ellis Crispe, son of Sir Nicholas Crispe, whose 
unnatural dealing with testator's daughter, Rel)ecca Hervey, widow, is strongly condemned in the course of the will. 

t As far as we have been able to trace, no copy of the original epitaph to the Crisnes in St. Mildred's Church exists. 
Probably one was never made. Sir Nicholas died 26 Feb. 1665-6, and the Fire of London, when the church was destroyed, 
occurred only a few months later. There still exists a tablet to the memory of Sir Thomas Crispe, son of Sir Nicholas, in 
which mention is made of his father's fidelity to Charles I. and Charles II. 
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The copyhold lands descended, in accordance with the law of Boroujjh English, to Sir 
Nicholas Crispe's youngest son, Thomas Crispe, who, at a Court Baron held in 1667, was duly 
admitted. Subsequently we find John Crispe, another son of Sir Nicholas, occupying a 
portion of the estate of his father. On 19 July [671 John and Thomas Crispe surrendered 
their estates to their nephew, the younger Sir Nicholas. 

Not much is known of Sir Nicholas Crispe, the second baronet. He married Judith, 
daughter of John Adrian, of London, merchant, and sister of Sir Thomas Adrian, of London, 
merchant. In 1674 we find him thus rated under the head " Crab Tree Feild " : 

" Sir Nicholas Cmpe Barron' ^l. 25. 6(l." 

In 1681 license was granted to him to demise his customary messuage at Fulham for a 
term of forty-one years. The Fulham Church Registers contain the following entries : 
1676. Nicholas son of S' Nicholas Crispe Baron' anil Judith his Lady . . . , bapl. 8 Ocl. 

1678. Alice Crispe infgns* sepol, »2 Sepl, 

1679 ludith da. oE S' Nic" Crispe Baro' t el ludith his Lady bapt. 4 Junij. 

From the Court Rolls it does not appear to whom Sir Nicholas Crispe sold the property in 
1681. Bowack, who wrote within living memory of the event, merely remarks: 

"Sometime after the dealh of the said Sir Nicholas Ciispe(/.f. the elder), this house was sold lo .Mrs. Margaret Hews, 
a Udy much esleeoi'd at Court about that lime for her Air and beauty, in whose possession it had not remaitt'd mnny 
years before she dispos'd of it." 

Lysons incorrectly .says that the ne/>/ieui. instead of the grandson, of Sir Nicholas (i.e. the 
first baronet) .sold it, in 1683, to Prince Rupert, the 
nephew of Charles I., who gave it to his beautiful 
mistress, Mai^aret Hughes. He adds in a note r 



"The purchaw was made i 
Maner of fulham. " 



I Kclh «f Ihe 



This particular Court Roll we have been unable 
to discover. Margaret Hughes, Hughs, Hues, Hewes, 
or Hews, who resided at Sir Nicholas Crispe's Great 
House for about ten years, was one of the earliest 
female actors and a member of the King's Company, 
In i66j she played the part of Destlemona. She 
became the mistress of Prince Rupert, by whom she 
had a daughter, named Ruperta, who married 
Emanuel Scoop Howe, and died in 1740. In the 
" Memoirs of the Count de Grammont " is the 
following notice of this actress : 

" Prince Kupert foimd charms in the person uF a player called 
which brought lo reason, and almost subdued his natural 

this lime, farewell alembics, crucibles, furtiaces. ^'' 

and nil the black trinkets of chemistry; farewell all maihematicat ' 

instniRienis and speculations. Nothine was no* in reijuest with him 
bill fine clothes, scented powder, and essences, for the impertinent gipsey had 
resisting money, in order lo sell her favours at a dearer rale, she made the poor I' 
not like himself." 

* This was probably an infant daughter of Sir Nicholas and Lady Judith Crispe. 
t According to Burke's " Extinct Baronetize," it appears thai the baronetcy was coi 
grandaoDof ihelirst Sir Nicholas, Sir Charles Crispe, in 1740. 
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Doran, in " Their Majesties' Servants," observes : 
■Tor her I'rinci' Rupi-il lefl his lalcratorj-, pul aside his rescn-c. and wooed in due form Ihe pioudesl of 
iiclri.'!KiCS of Ihc day. In May i)f (hut year I'epys saluled her wilh a kiss in the Rrcen-room ot Ihe Kirk's house. 
'A mighty ptelty woman,' says Pepys, 'and seems, but is not, 
modesl." The frail beauty well • nigh ruined het lover, »l whose 
death there was little left besides a collection of jewels worth 
£xa,i)oo which were disposed of by lottery to pay his debts." 

In the minutes of a Court Baron, held in 1692-3, 
it is reciteei that 

"On 9 June 1692 came Mai^rel Hewes, gentlewoman, and 
rge Maa-ot of St. James, Westminster, and surrendered one 
messuage to the use of Timothy Lsnnoy, of London, merchant, 
and George Treadway, of London, merchant." 

Bowack states that Mr. Lannoy, or Lenoy as he 
calls him, was a Justice of the Peace for Middlesex, 
that Mr. Georfje Treadway was his brother, that they 
were Turkey merchants and gentlemen of known 
worth as well abroad as at home. He adds : 

" These gentlemen have for many yeais past lived in this 
noble H.'ai and mnde several other buildir^ as Dye-houses, etc., for 
the carrying on of their f)usiness here." 

i'r,„ak,.|Kr,. hr,™ nn oiigina! engm>ing Timothy Lannoy was the son of Benjamin de 

putiiisheU in 1643. la Xoy, Lannoy, Lannoe, or Lenoe, of St Mary 

Axe, a London merchant, by Anne, daughter of 

Timothy Middleton. of Stanstead Mountfichet, Essex. The family can be traced back 

to t!ie time of Ouecn Hlizabcth, to whom one Jean or John de la Noy or de Lannoy 




Gcoryc Treadway or Tredway, described by Bowack as Timothy Lannoy's brother, 
was really his brother-in-law, having marrieil. in 16S6, Anne, daughter of Benjamin Lannoy. 

Georjje Treadway predeceased his brother-in-law. He was buried at Hammersmith 
Chape!, 5 Nov. 1703. His will, dated 17 Oct. 1703, was proved 23 Nov. following. 
Timothy Lannoy, who received the honour of knighthood, died at the Great House, 12 
Sept. 171S aged 73. He was buried at Hammersmith, 30 Sept. 1718. His wife, Ehzabeth 
Lannoy. died 19 Jan, 1700-1 and was buried at Hammersmith. On 7 Oct. 1718 administration 
of the goods, etc. of Sir Timothj- La.nnoj- was granted at London to James Lannoy, his 
son. There was a further administration on 22 Januar>- 1723-4 to Jane, rehct and 
executrix of James. 

James Lannoy, the only .son and heir of Sir Timothy, was, in 1719, admitted to the 
estate for his own life and the lives of Anne Trcadwaj-, widow of George Treadway, and 
Michael Hildcrson, of London, merchant. In consideration of the payment of the sum of 
j£6.90O, .\niie Treadwaj- renounced all claim to the premises purchased by her husband and 
brother. 

James U-innoy died at Fulham. 13 Jan. 1723-4, and was buried at Hammersmith Chapel. 
.Vcordini; In th^ Britisli Joiiriiii! {or 25 Januarj- 1723-4, the funeral procession was hghted by 
two hundred wax tapers. By his will, dated 1 July 1719, proved 17 Jan. 1723-4, he devised 
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his property to his wife, Jane, only daughter of Thomas Frederick and sister of Sir John 
Frederick ist bart. The Fulham Church Registers contain the following entry : 

1720. Lenora, Daugh. of Mr. James Lannoy and Jane his wife .... bapt. 23 June. 

This lady, who was the only child of James Lannoy, married, in September 1748, Captain 
Henry Godsalve, of Much Baddow. 

PEDIGREE OF LANNOV FAMILY. 
Benjamin de la Noy, alias Lannoy, = Anne, 4th dau. of Timothy Middleton, 



M iddleton 
Lannoy, 
eldest son, 
of King's Coll. 
Cambridge. 
B.A. 1669 
M.A. 1673. 



of St. Mary Axe, London, merchant. 
Descended from Jean de la Noy, 
mercer to Queen Elizal)eth. 



of Slanstead Mountfichet, 
bii. there 19 Aug. 1686. 



Sir Timothy 

Lannoy, kt. 

Turkey merch^ 

of Fulliam, 

d. 12 Sept. 1 7 18, 

aged 73. 



Elizabeth, 

d. 19 January, 
1 700- 1, bur. at 
Hammersmith. 



Samuel Lannoy 

of Fulham, 

bu. at 

Hammersmith, 

5 Jan. 1702-3. 



Anne Lannoy 

marr. lie. 2 Nov 

1686. 



= (jeorge Treadway, 

Turkey merch^ of 

St. Peter le l*oor, 

bu. at 

Hammersmith, 

5 Nov. 1702. 



I 



James lannoy, 
Turkey merchant, 
only son and heir 
d. 13 Jan. 1723-4 



Jane, d. of Thos. Frederick, 
sister of Sir John Frederick 
1st l)art. 
d. 13 June 1748. 



James, 2nd 
Duke of Athole, 
d. 8 Jan. 1763-4. 



Leonora Lannoy 
b. June 1720. 

Mrs. Jane Lannoy re-married, in 1726, her second husband being James Murray, 2nd Duke 
of Athole, who for some time resided on the estate at Fulham. 

On the death of her mother, the Duchess of Athole, 13 June 1748, Leonora Lannoy 
.succeeded to the house, which, in 1749, she sold to the Hon. George Bubb Dodington. 

This remarkable character, popularly known in his day as ** Sillybub," is rated for the house 
from 1749 down to his death which occurred in 1762. He came of the old and respectable 
family of Dodington, of Dodington. John Dodington, who died in 1663, by his wife Hester, 
daughter of Sir Peter Temple, left a son George, who was made a Lord of the Admiralty and 
died in 1720, and a daughter, who became the wife of one Jeremiah Bubb, said to have been 
an apothecary. George Bubb, the issue of this marriage, was born in 169L He was educated 
at Oxford. He early entered on a public life, being elected, in 1715, M.P. for Winchelsca. 
Shortly afterwards he was sent as Envoy Extraordinary to Spain, in which capacity he signed 
the Treaty of Madrid. On the death of his uncle, George Dodington of Eastbury, he came 
into possession of this splendid Dorsetshire estate. It was at this period that he assumed the 
surname of Dodington. In June 1722 he became M.P. for Bridgewater, and two years later 
was made a Lord of the Treasury. Dodington began his political career as a staunch adherent 
of Sir Robert Walpole, the Prime Minister, to whom, in 1726, he addressed some flattering 
poems. In 1734 he was elected M.P. for Weymouth, another of that little group of boroughs 
where the Dodington influence was paramount. In the unnatural contest between George II. 
and his son, Frederick, Prince of Wales, Dodington espoused the cause of the latter, to whom 
he abused his former friend. Sir Robert Walpole. Through the influence of Chesterfield and 
Lyttleton, Dodington lost the favour of the Prince of Wales and soon afterwards his post at 
the Treasury. He now joined the opposition party against the Prince, but his go-between 
policy brought him into general contempt. Upon the formation of the *' broad bottom " 
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Administration, towards the close of 1744, Pelham made him Treasurer to the Navy. In 
1749, this self-seeking poHtician, having been restored to favour by the Prince of Wales, threw 
up his office of Treasurer to the Navy. The death, however, of the heir apparent, which 
occurred on 20 March 1751, dashed to the ground the ho[>es of Dodington. His political life, 
however, continued to be one long succession of intrigue, into the details of which it is 
unnecessary to go. Under the Newcastle and Fox Administration, Dodington, in 1755, 
recovered his old position of Treasurer to the Navy, but the chanfjc of Government, which 
occurred in the following )'ear. once more deprived him of office. The next five years brought 
him no success. On the death of George il. his hopes revived. He managed to ingratiate 
him.self into the favour of Lord Bute, the new Prime Minister, through whose influence, in 
1761, he attained the summit of his ambition — a peerage! In April of that year he was 
created Baron Melcombe of Melcombe-Regis in Dorsetshire. He did not long survive his 
newly acquired honours, for he died at his mansion at Fulham, 28 July 1763. 

Lord Melcombe, who lived in princely splendour, was the owner of three houses — 
Kastbury. his sc:it in Dorset, Cn.s|x;'s mansion at Fulham, and a town house in Pall Mall. His 

house at Fulham, by reason of 
its contrast with F'astburj-, he 
named La Trappe, after the 
famous monastery in France, 
In 1756 he obtained from the 
Bishop a lease of extensive 
lands which had formerly been 
a portion of the Crisi>c estate. 
but which, in 1749. had been 
Ica.'ied to John Crowcher of the 
Inner Temple. 

Upon La Trappe itself, 
Dodington spent a fortune. 
Lysons states that he repaired and modernized it throughout and built a magnificent gal!er>-. 
According to a writer in the Annual Register for 1761, Dodington, who had a weakness 
for poetising, composed the following verses, which were placed under the bust of Comus in 
the hall on the ground floor of La Trappe : 

Aiu-.iTST 1750. 
While rosy wrealhs ihe golilei deck. 
Thus Comus spoke, or secm'd (o speak ; — 
"This pUce, for social hours dcHign'd, 
May care and business never find. 
Come, every Muse, wilhoul resiniint, 
Lcl genius prompl, and fancy paint ; 
Let wit and mirth, with friendly ante. 
Chose the dull gloom thai saddens life. 
Tnie wii. ihal, firm to Virtue's cause, 
Kespecis religion and Ihe laws, 
True mirth, Ihal cheerful ness supplies 
To modest ears and decent eyes ; 
L.et these indulge their liveliest sallies. 
Both scoin Ihe canker'd help of malice ; 
True to iheir country and their fticiiil, 
Bnih scorn to flatter and ulTend." 



iyl;l^l:llll:lyi 



Section of the Gallery of Ihi? residi^nci: nf I hum. 
droning by J. Wnolfc. (From 4lh vol. of tl 
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The author of *' Environs of London," published by William Blackwood and Sons in 
1842, remarks : 

** Lord MelcomlKj erected in the grounds of La Trappe a monumental obelisk to his lady. This having been 

removed,* now stands in the park of Lord Ailesbury, at Tottenham in Wiltshire, commemorative of the recovery of his 

late Majesty George IIL ; aflfording a useful hint of the various purposes to which obelisks may be applied when 
purchased at second hand." 

The *Mady " in question was a Mrs. Behan, whom he married in 1725. The marriage 
was, however, never acknowledged till the death, in 1742, of Mrs. Strawbridge, a person to 
whom he had given a bond of ;£^io,ooo not to marry anyone else. Mrs. Dodington died in 
Dec. 1756, and was buried at St. James's, Westminster. On the top of the obelisk, which 
faced the main approach to the house, was an urn, in bronze, said to contain the heart of 
his wife. The spot where this memorial stood was known in later years as Monument Field* 
just north of Sussex House. (See vol. iii. p. 30). 

According to Cunningham, Lord Melcombe ornamented with his crest in pebbles the turf 
in front of his house at Fulham. Richard Cumberland, son of the Rev. Denison Cumberland, 
Vicar of Fulham, was a frequent visitor at Dodington's house. In his " Memoirs " he gives us 
the following interesting glimpse of his friend's entourage at La Trappe : 

** In the adjoining parish of Hammersmith lived Mr. Dodington, at a splendid villa, which by a rule of contraries he 
was pleased to call La Trappe, and his inmates and familiars the Monks of the Convent ; these were Mr. Wyndham his 
relation, whom he made his heir; Sir William Hreton, Privy-Purse to the King; and Dr. Thomson, a physician out of 
practice. These gentlemen formed a ver}' curious society of very opposite characters ; in short, it was a /r/V?, consisting of 
a misanthrope, a courtier, and a quack. 

•* Mr. Glover, the author of * Leonidas,' was occasionally a visitor, but not an inmate, as those al>ove mentioned. How 
a man of Dodington's sort came to single out men of their sort (with the exception of Mr. Glover) is hard to say ; but 
though his instruments were never in unison, he managed to make music out of them all. He could make and find 
amusement in contrasting the sullenness of a grumbletonian with the egregious vanity and self conceit of an antiquated 
coxcomb; and as for the doctor, he was a jack-pudding ready to his hand at any lime. He was understood to be 
Dodington's Body Physician, but I believe he cared but little alK)ut his patient's health, and his patient cared still less 
about his prescriptions ; and when in his capacity as superintendent of his patron's dietetics, he cried out one morning at 
breakfast to have the muffins taken away, Dodington aptly enough cried out at the same time to the servant, to take away 
the ragga-muffin ; and, truth to say, a more dirty animal than poor Thomson, was never seen on the outside of a pig-stye ; 
yet he had the plea of pwverty and no passion for cold water." 

Cumberland further tells us that Dodington's state bed was covered with gold and silver 
embroidery, showing, by the remains of pocket-holes, that it was made out of old coats and 
breeches. 

Dodington was a man of wit and culture, and a scholar of considerable ability. Many 
literary men sought his patronage and friendship. Thomson, the author of the " Seasons," in 
1727, dedicated to him the first edition of his "Summer," and Pope mentions him in his 
"Epilogue to the Satires." Young, the author of *' Night Thoughts," addressed his '* Third 
Satire " to him, while Fielding addressed to him an epistle on " True Greatness." Bentley also 
published an epistle to him. Samuel Johnson alone stood proof to the blandishments of this 
ostentatious patron of learning. 

In accordance with the fashion of the times, Dodington kept a *' Diary," which, with very 
questionable taste, was published to the world by Henry Penruddocke Wyndham, son of 
Thomas Wyndham, cousin and heir of Lord Melcombe. The " Diary," which covers the years 
1749 to 1 761, is a pitiful exhibition of vanity, deceit and political treachery. 

• It was removed by Thomas Wyndham, the heir of Lord Melcoml:)e, in 1789. 
VOL. IIL 10 
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Lord Mclcomb:; was buried at Hammersmith Chapel, 3 Aug. 17G2. He left no children. 
Eastbury went to Lord Temple, with whom he was connected through hi.-; grandmother, and 
La Trappe to his cousin and executor, Thomai Wynd ham, who died here in 1777. In 17S0 

the house was taken by Mr. Paul Went- 
" nib, who resided here about six years. 
I'^or awhile the mansion was in the 
' ' ligation of Mrs. Sturl. a great leader 
■ 1 ihc society of her day. Her enter- 
; iiiimcnts here were carried out on a 
l.i\i.ih scale. In the "Life and Letters 
of .Sir Gilbert Elliot, first Eari of 
Minto" occurs a letter from Sir Gilbert 
[o bis wife, dated 13 June 1789, con- 
i^iinirg the following passage: 



^^■■^ 


* • 


^^^. ■ H B 


*< 





" Liisl night we were all 
Hammcrsuiilh, given by Mrs 
house that was Lord Melcombe' 



1 a niasqucraiic ril 
Slurt. It is the 
and is an cxeellKnt 
. with Lady I'al- 
slon and Crewe, Windham, and Tom I'elham. 
all ihicc at Mrs. Stmt's, in Highlaod dresas. 



s rated to His Serene Highnes.s Christian 



We did not gel home till almost six this moniing. Tht princes 
snd looked very well. ' ' 

In the assessments for August 1792 the house i; 

Frederick Charles Akxander, Margrave of Brandenbui^h, Anspach and Beyreuth, who had 
in that year, purchased the property for £%,i,oo. 

The Margrave, who was born on 24 February 1736, was the son of Wilheimina, Duchess 
of Beyreuth, sister of Frederick the Great. He was also related to the English Royal 
family, his maternal grandmother being Sophia Dorothea, daughter of George I , who married 
Frederick William, King of Prussia. Queen Caroline, the consort of George 11., was his 
grand-aunt. His first wife was a princess of the house of Saxe Cobui^. Being left a widower, 
he married, on 30 Oct. 1791, Elizabeth, Lady 
Craven, widow of William, Lord Craven. This 
lady published, in 1826, an "Autobiographical 
Memoir " in two octavo volumes, which afford 
a detailed account of her somewhat romantic 
career. According to this authority, she was 
born in the month of December 1750, though 
her birthday was always kept on 14 .'^pril. She 
was the youngest surviving daughter of 
Augustus, fourth Eari of Berkeley, K.T., by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Henry Drax, of 
Charborough, in Dorset. When only thirteen 
years of age she went, in the company of her 
mother and sister, to Paris, where she 

made the acquaintance of Lord Forbes, with whom she eloped. On 30 May 1767, 
when only a little more than 16, she married Mr. William Craven, who, in 1769, succeeded 
his uncle in the family peerage as sixth Lord Craven. There were several children of the 
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TheMargravmeo 
Anspach. Fron 
an engravinB a 



marriage. After living together some thirteen years, Lady Craven, in con;iequence of 
disagreements with her husband, went to France, whence she travelled to Italy, Austria, 
Poland. Russia, Turkey and Greece. She was presented to the 
Emperor at Vienna, to the King of Poland at Warsaw, and to the 
Empress Catherine at St. Petersburg. At the court of Anspach, 
where she met the Margrave, she established a theatre, of which she 
undertook the management, and composed, for performance here, two 
pieces — her first efforts, we believe, in an art in which she acquired con- 
siderable distinction. While at Lisbon, in 1791, she learnt of the death 
of Lord Craven. Free to marry, .'^he at once accepted the hand of the 
Margrave, the ceremony taking place at the Prussian Minister's hotel, 
where the Margrave had gone to reside. "Upon my return to England," 
she writes, " I received a letter signed by my three daughters, beginning 
with these words: 'With due deference to the Margravine of Anspach, smiih Public 

the Miss Cravens inform her that, out of respect to their father, they i-'i>raiy. 

cannot wait upon her.' " 

Upon his marriage the Margrave gave up his sovereign power to enjoy the life of a private 
gentleman. His principality he disposed of to the King of Prussia for 400,cxx} rix-dollars. 
Coming to England with his wife, the Margrave purcha.sed Benham, near Newbury, in 
Berkshire, an old seat of the Craven family, but which Lord Craven had sold, and Sir Nicholas 
Crispe's mansion at Fulham, which now obtained the name of Brandenburgh House. Here 
the Mai^rave and Margravine carried out very extensive alterations and improvements, 
including the erection of a pretty little pseudo-Gothic theatre close to the water-side, connected 
with the mansion by means of a conservatory, 150 feet in length. The theatre was curvilinear 

in form, and occupied the site of 
an old colonnade. The Margravine 
writes in her "Memoirs": 

"The Ihcalre, concerts, and dinners M 
Rtantknburjrli Hovise were sources of great 
enjoj-menl to the Margrave. My taste for 
iiiuaic and piietr)- and my style of inia^ji nation 
ill reading, chastened liy ex|)erience, were 
sources of great delight tu me. 1 wratc ' The 
I'rincess ot (itiirgja. ' and 'The Twins of 
Smyrna' for the Margrave's theatre, liesides 
'N'ourjait' and several oiher pieces; and for 
these I cnmpiiscd several airs in music. 1 
inveiite<l fetes hi amuse the Mai^r.tve which 
air.irdoil me a charming conlrast to accounts, 
hills, and the changes of doincilics and 
chamlierlains. and many oilier things quite 
ulious to me. We had at ItrandenUirgh House 
thirty servants in livery with grooms and a stud 
of sixty horses. Our expcnccs were enormous, although I curtailed them wilh all possible economy. " 

Mr. Henry Angelo, a friend of the Margravine and a frequent performer at the theatre, 
describes it, in his "Reminiscences," as small but commodious, and beautifully decorated. 
He adds : 

" There was a parterre, and also side boxes. The Margrave's box was al the lack of ihe pit, and was usually occupied 
by the ///« of the company, the for/j di^omaliqiu, etc., etc. The Margravine, on all occasions, was the prima douna, ami 
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mostly perforroetl juvenile characlers i Ijul wliclhcr she rt-prcsenteil Iht- he 
and lalenls are said lo have caplivttled esery heail." 

In l8o2 the Emperor Francis conferred upon thi 
Berkeley. The Mai^rave died at Benham, 5 Jan. 1S06. 



t pcrscinal apjienrancc 




Margravine the title of Princess 
He had no family by either of his 
3 the Margravine he left property 
• A the value of nearly ;^i50.ooo. His body 
Mas interred in the church of Spcen, near 
Newbury.* The Margravine continued lo 
reside at Fulham down to 1819, when she 
retired to Naples, where, on a beautiful spot 
of some two acres, given to her by the 
King, she built herself a residence similar in 
fijrm to her pavilion in the gardens of 
Hrandenburgii Mouse. Here she died, 1 3 
Jan. 1838, at the age of 77, and was buried 
in the Protestant burial ground. 

Besides her numerous plays and pe/i/c-s 
pieces, the Mai^ravine published, in 1779. 
" Modern Anecdotes of the Family of 
Kinvervan Kotsprakengatchdcrn," a caricature of German pomposity. In 1826 she pub- 
lished her "Autobio- 
graphical Memoirs." 
Brandenburgh 
House, during its 
occupation by the 
Margrave and Mar- 
gravine, developed 
once more into a 
princely establish- 
ment. The State 
Apartments com- 
prised five rooms. 
The state drawing- 
room, 38 ft. by 23 ft. 
and 30 ft. in height, 
was fitted with white 
satin, with a border 
of blue and gold. 
The ceiling of this 
room was painted for 

the Hon. Bubb Dodingtnn. who al^^o added the costly chimney-piece of white 
senting the marriage of the Thainei and the Isis. The ante-chamber contained 

• Awardit^ 10 Lysons' " Berkshire," ihe monmnent in Speen Church bcare the Following inscription : 
" Sacred lo ihc Memory of | The best of Sovereigns and of Men | The Mai^ravc of Anspoch | Who died 1 
Valence I On the Jth Jantiar)' 1806 \ Aged sisly nine years [ And eleven iiionlhs." 




J 
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Brandeiiliurgh Hou^i 



a writing- room. 



verj' beautiful specimens of needlework, consisting of copies of the old masters worked by the 
Margravine in worsted. The gallery, which wa.'s 82 fuet in length, 30 ft. in height, and 20 ft. in 
width, was, as wc have stated, originally 
fitted up by Dodington, This beauti- 
ful apartment was turned by the 
Margravine into a ball-room. She 
replaced the marble pavement by an 
elastic boarded floor, while the 
columns of lapis lazuli were removed 
to decorate a bas-relief of the Mar- 
grave. The gallery contained a fine 
collection of pictures, together with 
some bronzes and marbles. The 
Margrave built a private chapel, the 
walls of which were painted with 
Scriptural subjects. Adjoining the 
hall on the ground floor was, on 

one side, the library, which opened into a conservatory, and, on the other 
or the alterations which she per.sonally effected, the Margravine thus writes : 

" The great improvemenls ihat 1 made ut Biandeiilmrgh House and the grounds which sunounded it, were my chief 
occupttioii for sonic lime. 1 laid out the grounds entirely, ornamenting them with walks and shrubberies, and planting 
trees according to my own taste, the exercise of which was [eft entirely to myself. The pavilion in the grounds was a place 
in which I took great delight, a large circular room, with elegant French windows overlooking llie Thames and in the 
summer a retreat perhaps not to lie equalled in Euro]ic." 

At the Hammersmith Public Librarj- is preserved a most interesting collection of 
newspaper cuttings, chiefly from the Murnhr,^ Hcnild. con.si.sting mainly of press notices of 

entertainments given at Brandenburgh 
House Theatre between the years 1792 
and 1810. The collection was evidently 
made by some person intimately inte- 
roted in the Margravine and her 
iheatrc. Kartolozzi was often employed 
b\- the Margravine to design tickets, etc., 
for fetes at Brandenburgh House. 

'Ihe last and most illustrious resi- 
,kiU of Brandenburgh House was 
Queen Caroline, the unhappy consort 
of George IV. 

Caroline Amelia was the daughter 
of Charles, Duke of Brunswick, by his 

Hr.in'l.'u^uri;li Hou«-. i8ji, Iruiii .1 |>n.il pr^.rvd in lln' Wife, AugUSta, SlSter of GcOl^e HI. 

vit,ir.ig« ■■ [.iiiikin-f. j_|j,j. marriage with George, Prince of 

Wales, took place in 1795. The union 

was one of policy rather than of affection. The young pair soon quarrelled, and the 

birth of a child — -the beloved Princess Chariotte — brought no return of love. After living 
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together under the yame rnrjf, but without speaking, 
husband and wife parted. The Princess retired, first 
to Charlton and then to Blackheath. In 1806 a Royal 
Commission was issued for the purpose of enquiring 
ifi.to her conduct. Though acquitted of the main 
charges, she was deemed guilty of conduct 
unbecoming a lady of her exalted station. In 1814 
she went to reside abroad, where she afforded her 
enemies further evidence of her want of proper self- 
respect. On the accession of her husband she 
returned to linj^land to assert her rights as queen. 
Hrandenburgh f louse was taken for her residence, 
and here, on 3 May 1820, she came to live. On 
25 June she lodged her claim to be crowned with her 
husband, A Song historical search showed that the 
coronation of a king did not necessarily involve 
that of the royal consort. Indeed, since the reign of 



Henry VIII., it w;w fni 



that 



ut of 



thirteen queen consorts had been so 
crowned. Her claim, as a right, was 
therefore rejected. To Lord Sidmouth, 
and also to the Duke of Norfolk, as 
Earl Marshal of England, Queen 
Caroline wrote expressing her deter- 
mination to be present at the ceremony 
of coronation, and requesting that a 
suitable place should be provided in 
Westminster Abbey for her accom- 
modation. Her request being refused, 
she next wrote to the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, urging that he should 
perform the function of her coronation 
in anticipation of that of the King! 
To this extraordinary request came the 
folioH'ing reply : 

■' Laml^eUi Palace, July ts. 1811. 
■' The Archljishop of Canleibury has the honoui 
Ui acknowledge with all humilily the receipt of 
[kt Majesty's communication. Het Mnjesiy is 
uiiii'iubtedly awaie that (he Archbishop cannot 
!^lii a single step in the subject matter of it wilhimt 
the coiLimancis of the King.'' 

The excitement throughout the 
country was intense. The neighbour- 
hood of Brandenburgh House, for weeks, 
was in a state of perpetual commotion. 
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The nation generally sided with the Queen, not, perhaps, from any conviction that she was 
free from blame, as from a general hatred of the man who had made her an outcast. 
Deputations innumerable, often accompanied by bands and banners, waited upon the Queen 
with congratulatory addresses. Jolni Bidl^ for 29 Jan. 1821, thus ironically comments on the 
Queen's visitors : 

" The Queen received her friends on Saint Monday, as usual. The glass-blowers showed her their bottles and lustres, 
and the industrious classes (who had nothing else to do) marched out to Hammersmith, which, according to placards 
posted about the streets, they were graciously permitted to do, ' free of expense.' The tinkers paid her Majesty a second 
visit, some of whom were curiously dressed in copp>er hats and tin breeches. This carrying brass to Brandenburgh is 
something like carrying coals to Newcastle." 

Theodore Hook, who exercised his wit in satirizing the Queen's cause, thus alludes, in 
John Bully to these deputationings : 

** Mrs. Muggins's Visit to thk Quekn. 

Have you been to Brandenburgh, Heigh, Ma'am, Ho, Ma'am ? 

You've been to Brandenburgh, Ho ? 

— Oh, yes, I have l:)een. Ma'am, 

To visit the Queen, Ma'am, 

With the rest of the gallanty show — show 

With the rest of the gallanty show. 

And who were your company. Heigh, Ma'am, Ho, Ma'am ? 
Who were your company. Ho ? 
— We happen'd to drop in, 
W^ith GtiH men from Wapping, 
And Ladies from 15lo\vblai)I>er-Ro\v — Rtnv. 
And Ladies fiom Blowhladdkr-Kow." 
etc., etc., etc. 

On 19 July 1 82 1, the date fixed for the coronation, the Queen insanely drove to the 
Abbey. The officers at the doors refusing her admittance, she wandered round the building in 
the delusive hope of finding an unguarded entrance. Hooted by some and applauded by 
others, the humiliated Queen returned to Brandenburgh House. An illness speedily followed, 
and, on 7 Aug. 1821, the injured Caroline expired. The closing scene is thus graphically 
recorded in The Times of 8 Aug. 1821 : 

"LAST MOMENTS AND DEATH OF HER MAJESTY. 

'* Hammersmith. 
" Half i)asl 10 o'clock. 
** The struggle is over ! Hope, fear, anxiety, are now alike at an end. Caroline, Queen of England, is no more ! The 
shock through the household was violent, almost to stupefaction. About five minutes ago a Moorish domestic of Her 
Majesty burst, half frantic, into the vestibule ; and at the same instant a loud and lengthened shriek from the female 
servants, as they rushed towards each other from their several ajmrtments, rendered all explanation unnecessar>' to the 
horror-struck spectators. A cry of alarm was succeeded by a long and fearful jxiuse. It was a jiause of deathlike silence — 
of a silence which everyone dreaded to break. Even to the last fatal moment, spite of evidence to the contraiy, all had 
hoped and many had trusted that she, their friend and mistress, would recover. The sobs of the women were loud and 
unrestrained ; the men covered their faces with their hands and wept. 
" At half past ii o'clock the following bulletin was issued : 

** Her Majesty departed this life at twenty-five minutes past ten o'clock. 

" M. Baillie. 
"H. Ainslie. 
'»W. G. Maton. 
** Brandenburgh House, '* Pelham Warren. 

* * August 7. ' ' Henry I lol land. ' ' 

Caroline, conscious of her coming end, directed that her epitaph should read : 

*' Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured Queen of England." 
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Her funeral was the occa.sion of a tumultuous riot. The Government directed Ihat the 
funeral procession on its route to Harwich (for the Continent) should not pass through the 
populous parts of London, where rioting was aniicipated. On its arrival at Kensington, the 
leaders of the procession found that every road, except that leading through London, was 
blocked b}' the mob. so that it was impossible to do otherwise than take the forbidden route. 

It was intended. 







"^^tfl^i^K. 



•^^MM 



however, to get 
into the high 
north road by 
traversing Hyde 
Park. The park 
gales by Apsley 
House, being 
barricaded by 
the people, had 
to be forced by 
the m i i i t ary. 
The procession 
then proceeded 
towards Cum- 



Gate. 



be 

but this was also 
secured by the 
mob. Here a conflict ensued. The Life Guards fired on the people, killing two men, George 
Francis and Richard Honey. The gate being forced, the procession would have got into the 
Edgware Road, and so into the quiet country, but the people becoming very resolute, the 
directing civil magistrate, Sir Richard Birnie, after consulting with the military, directed that 
the mob should have its way, the result being that the funeral procession went through 
London. The body of the Queen was conveyed to Brunswick for interment, where it now 
lies between that of her father, who fell at Jena, and that of her broth::r, who fell at the head 
of the Black Brunswickers in the memorable battle of Quatre Bras, 

On 20 Aug. i8zi. Francis and Honey were buried in the churchyard of St. Paul's 
Hammersmith. The Fiilham Churchwardens' Accounts for 1S31 include the following entry: 
" I'aid Cot black cluth to hang; the Church 011 the death ol the <2ueen . £i2- n^- 6d." 

Most of the furniture, plate, pictures, books, etc., at Brandenburgh House was. on the 
Queen's death, removed to her Town residence. Cambridge House. South Audiey Street, where 
the effects were sold by Mr. Geoi^ Robins on 20 Feb, 1S22 and six following days. Strangely 
enough, another sale of " the magnificent furniture, pictures, china and books " was, on 9 Feb. 
1822. commenced by Mr. Harry Phillips at Brandenburgh House, it, of course, being supposed 
that the goods were those of the late Queen. A writer in Jo/in Bull for 17 Feb. 1822, 
commenting on this strange piece of business, observes : 

" Whcthur a certain personage, whu, fuc the present, shall lie nameless, has received a lai^ sum for old tobacco-pipCK 
(Queen-like weapon) and gold snuff Uixcs, to appear at the sale, we dn nni know ; nor whether Mr. Solomon could throw 
any light u[ion the plate (not that which has liccn sulficriljcti (or) which appears in the catnlt^e, with the Royal Arms 
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engraved on it ; nor whether Mr. Hairy Pliillips could give us (he genuine pedigrees of the chairs and tables with which 
the house al Hammersmith is crowded ; but this we know, that great quantities of funiiture have tieen taken to that house 
in the dusk of the evenings of the piesent month, and that, let what may be the mnnrcuvre, it is most evident that two sales 
of the same property cannot take place at different times. " 

In the following May the building materials were disposed of. The title page of the 
Catalt^ue reads: 

" Brandenburgh }Iousc. A Catalogue of the valuable building materials of the noble Mansion called llrandenbui^h 
House, the Theatre and the Pavilion compriBing many rods of brickwork, tiles, slates ; many cwt. [>f lead ; geometrical and 
other stone staircases, oak and deal floors, stone columns and pilasters, iron railing, partitions, joists, girders, Venetian and 
other sashes ; a magnificent statuary chimney-piece of most elaborate sculpture and exquisite design ; a pair of noble Jasper 
columns, twelve statuarj-, veined. Sienna and other marble chimney-pieces, the marble paving of the dining-hall, a plate 
glass akreen for a green house or V'irandah, an Egyptian I'orphyry column, a marble arched door case, a marble temple of 
the Doric order, stone paving ; the scenery and machinery of the theatre, the chandeliers, sundry furniture, an orderly, a 
billiard table and miscellaneous, useful and curious items both of utility and ornament which will lie sold by auction on the 
premises near to Hammersmith on Wednesday 15 of May [S22 and following day at 12 o'clock. May be viewed and 
Calalf^es had at 2 shillings each four days prior to the sale on Ihe premises and at No. 73 New iiond Street." 

In the course of the next twelve months, Krandenbui^h House was razed to the ground. 
The site is still locally known as the Queen's Grounds. 

There is little more to add respecting the site of Brandcnburgh House. The grounds 
have been cut up and devoted to various uses. The position of the mansion is no«', as nearly 
as possible, marked by the Hammersmith Distillery. 



CHAPTER VHI, 



CRA.UTREE—fcanH/l/dnfj. 

On either side of Crabtree Lane lay Crabtree, bounded westwards by the 

TbeViUaso river and eastwards by the lane which led to Hammersmith, now the Fulham 

of Crabtrse. Palace Road. In ancient times Crabtree was an insignificant village, consisting 

of some half a dozen houses, inhabited by gardeners, brickmakcrs, efc, together 

with a small inn, of which we shall presently s]>eak. 

Faulkner observes : 



: from a large crab-lrt 
ir the public house knc 






"This village takes its nai 
growing here, and which stood n 
name, at the present day." 



The crabtree, the pyriis mains or wild apple tree, 
was once quite common in Fulham. Not only does 
this district owe its designation to this circumstance, 
but other places in the parish as well. At Sands End, 
near Grove House, was Crabtree Close, while the name 
of the ancient messuage of Crabstocks at Norih End 
also recalled the pyrus mains. The name is of far 
greater antiquity than has generally been imagined. 
In the minutes of a Court General, held in 1492, it is recorded : 

1 the Lordihip of flulham 




Old Cottages at Crabtree. From an original 
pencil drawing by Mr. T. F. Jones, in t'lc 
possession of the Author. 
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The little a^regation of cottages, which came to be built near the waterside at Crabtree. 
probably owed its origin to the existence near here of Sir Nicholas Crispe's Great Houje, 
At any rate the ancient Assessment books, where the inhabitants are classified under such 
heads as " Fulham Street," " Wandon Green," eic, do not, until 1666, show any sub-division 
for Crabtree as a separate centre of population. In this year, under the head "' Crab tree 
fielde," the parish clerk has ranged nine names. In 1674, under " Crab tree Field," we find 
twenty three person.s rated. The population seems to have remained stationary. As late as 
1739 only fourteen persons are assessed under " Crabb Tree." 

The field more especially coming under the designation "Crabtree" lay between Crabtree 
Lane and Crabtree Alley. In Rocque's " Map" (1741-5) there are indicated in this field some 
half a dozen cottages. 

About the centre of Crabtree Alley, on the south side, stands Crabtree 

Crabtree House. Very little can bs ascertaii^ed about this place. Crispe built the original 

Houae. liou.se on the site. During the greater part of the present century, Crabtree House 

has been the property of the Matyears. It was enlarged by William Matyear in 

1S35. He resided here till his death in 1869. His widow Jane died here, 26 Jan. 1890. 

Continuing our journey along the river, we come upon the premises of 
Dorset Villa, Mcssrs. Hood and Moore and the Tea Rose Wharf, the latter belonging 
Bubsequentiy m the Anglo-.American Oil Co., Limited. These warehouses mark the 
Dorset Cottage, site of Dorset Villa, a pretty and secluded house which survived till 1890. 
The villa, or cottage as it was latterly called, was surrounded by pleasure 
grounds, measuring 3a. 3r. ajp. They were adorned with some very fine old timber, choice 
rhododendrons and shrubs of luxuriant growth. A dripping well was an interesting 
feature. 

The grounds of Dorset Villa extended from Crabtree Alley on the north to Crabtree Lane 
on the south. Tn the westwards ihc estate was bounded by the river and to the east 

b>- the narrow lane, leading from the 
Bishop's Palace. 

The filjntage to the Thames was 
4S2 feet. The house, built in villa 
■Jtyie with poi'iico entrance, stood close 
to the river at the northern end of 
the grounds. The drawing - room, 
measuring 32 feet by 16 feet, was a 
delightful apartment. At the south 
end, communicating with the drawing- 
room by means of folding-doors, was 
a fine span-roof conservatory with 
pleasant aviaries and fountains. The 
dining-rofjm, which also opened to the 
Dor ,(.■[ Collage, ii,.- 1 ri,u|\i.i . r;i-.iii.L'. conscrvatorv', was an elegant apartment, 

1 7 ft. b\' 1 3 ft. Connected with Dorset 
Villa, by means of a covered-in way, was a separate villa, overgrown with ivy, containing dining 
and billiard rooms, i-fi: 

The river lawn, which was a distinctive feature of Dorset Villa, had a long terrace walk. 
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with landing steps to the Thames, at the northern end, and a rustic summer house and 
smoking-room at the southern. In the grounds were a grotto and an ingenious rockery, a 
lofty water tower, etc. 

The history of the site may be briefly told. In the time of Charles I. it formed a portion 
of the estate of Sir Nicholas Crispe. On 29 Nov. 1747 the Hon. William Murray of St. 
James*s, Westminster, surrendered it to Thomas Scott, who built a messuage here, which he 
let to Mr. Joseph Attersoll, the founder of the old makings at Crabtree. (See vol. iii. p. 84). 
On the death of Thomas Scott the estate went to his sons, John and Thomas. 

It was in 1832 that Mr. Guy Champion came to live at the cottage, which he 
renamed Dorset Villa. He was a partner in the firm of Champion and Co., the well- 
known firm of vinegar manufacturers. When Thomas Champion died, he left his estate to 
his three sons, Thomas, Guy and John, the two former of whom continued the vinegar busi- 
ness. In 1833 a very serious fire occurred one night at the vinegar yard. A messenger 
was sent in post haste to Guy at Crabtree to summon him to the scene of the conflagra- 
tion, but the reply came from Dorset Villa that he could not come because all his horses. 
were " in physic." 

Guy Champion was a great fop in his day. On one occasion he made a bet that he 
would ride a certain black horse round Europe. He left England and reached Albania. Here 
he chanced to attend a sale in a slave market. A lovely white girl, in nature's beauty 
unadorned, was offered- to eager competitors. Guy bid for her and bought her. Such, 
however, was the influence exercised by the purchased damsel upon her purchaser that he 
forgot all about his bet and his ride, came back to England and married the girl whom he 
had so strangely met. 

The end of Guy Champion was a tragic one. He went to Brighton to visit his brother 
Thomas who was mortally ill. So great was the effect upon Guy that he, too, died. The two 
brothers lie buried in the same grave, in the cemetery of old St. Nicholas Church, Dyke Road. 
Guy's epitaph reads : 

"In Memory of | Guy Champion Escj'*^ | of Dorset Villa, Fulham, | and Slockwood, Dorsetshire | Died ii Nov. 
1846 I In his 61 year." 

It was after his Stockw^ood estate that he named his house at Fulham, Dorset Villa. 
At his death, in 1846, Dorset Villa continued for some two years in the occupation of 
his widow. From 1850 to 1858 it was the home of Mr. Henry Dixon. About 
1859 the property was purchased by Mr. Henry Poole, of Savile Row, who lived here 

till 1875. 

Mr. Poole, an outfitter of European reputation, who numbered the Prince of Wales 

and Napoleon III. among his customers, made Dorset Villa famous by the brilliant 

parties and f^tes champctres which he gave here. He was an ardent supporter of Louis 

Napoleon in the days of his adversity, and, when brighter times came for the Empire, 

his services were not forgotten, for orders literally poured in upon him from the Imperial 

Court. 

In 1876 Dorset Cottage, as it was now called, was purchased by Mr. Donald H. Macfarlane, 
M.P., who, in turn, sold it to Mr. Thomas Hoodless, who pulled down the house, the site being 
turned to building purposes. 
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The Malthousesat 
The Malt- Crabtrce. which were 
houses. sold with Dorset Cot- 
tage, were established 
by Mr. Joseph Atter-soll about 1790. 
Mr. Altersoll also owned the old 
lime kilns, chalk wharf and a vitriol 
manufactory here.* Mr. John Alter- 
soll, his son. succeeded to the mailings 
about 1817. Subsequent proprietors 
have been Mr. More.Mr.Georgi; Brad- 
ley, Mr. Edmund B. Bradley, Mr. 
Henry B. Walmsley, Messrs. H. B. 
Walmsley and Sons, and Mr, George 
S, Walmsley who still owns them. 

Crabtree Lane was once a picturesque spot, having, on its north side, some 
noteworthy old cottages. At the top, adjoining Fulham Palace Road, are two 
houses known as Crabtree Cottages, erected in 1838. 
Adjoining St. Clement's Church, on the south side of Crabtree Lane, is St. Clement's 
Vicarage, built in 1886. 

Just facing the Thames stood, until 1898, the last of our riverside inns. 
■■The Crab- The site once belonged to Sir Nicholas Crispe. Subsequently it was in 
tree.- the tenure of John Earsby. In 1747 it came into the po.ssession of 
■' The Three Thomas Scott. 

Jolly In olden days "The Crabtree" inn was generally known by the not over 

OardaiierB." classic appellation of the " Pot House." Later on, we find it slyled "' The 

Three Jolly Gardeners." In 1763 Host Jackson was rated for the " Pott 

llouiie at Crab Tree." In a survey of Sands, made in 1817, for John and Thomas 

Scott, whose pro- 



itt 



it-rty it then was. 



In front of this 
picturesque old inn 



lall space 




iUi,,.- L.inu lioni -i hold ^^^^ °^ ^""^"^ ^^^ 

gtapiiby Mr. T. s. sniiih, iB5(;. river by a wall. 

Here a few seats 
were disposed for the use of customers. Formerly an old willow tree grew here. Many 
years ago an ingenious landlord hit on the idea of converting its shady branches into a bower. 



.riol Munufaclnry 1.1 



ied on betwtL-n [he years I78J-1806. 
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in the midst of which he arranged a tabic and 
means of a flight of steps. 

A lar^e and commodious hotel now occupies the site of the old 
It contains a spacious 
billiard saloon and K 
large room available for 
concerts and public 
meetings. 

Adj,,ininK 
BBllaVua the river. 
Hqum. nc.ir Crab- 
tree Dock. 
I stands a house, formeiK 
' called Belie Vue. built in 
I8i6 by Robert Bagshaw 
I for Messrs. John and 
I Thomas Scott. 

Here, in iSjj, came 

f to reside Sir Abraham 

I King, Lord Mayor of 

Dublin in 1813 and 1821 

' In 1836 he was succeeded 

by Mr. John Thomas 

Edmonds, a well-known dentist, who enjoyed the honour of 



its. .Access to this was gained by 




:old"CrabLrcc" 



.mphreys, i8qo. 



George IV. He died here, 11 April 1867. 



an appointment to King 
Edmonds was a man of somewhat eccentric 
habits. At Belle Vue he kept a pet 
wolf. His son, Mr. Alexander 
Hannan Edmonds, resided here till 
i«70. In 1872 Belle Vue House 
was taken by Mr. Henry Foole, 
of Dorset Cottage. In 1S76 it 
became the residence of Col. Lewis 
(juv Phillips. In 1878 the house was 
taken by Mr. W. Wilson Stewart. 
[t is now the property of Messrs. 
Mears, of Crabtree Wharf, 

Near the end of Crabtree Lane, 
facing Belle Vue, was a group of five 
'■■■■■■■■ p -. ■■.. " ■■■ I-...1...;. .■,,, liny I a \ [.,. ji.iie H1.mpi1r.75. Small cottagcs with front gardens, 

known as Crabtree Square. 
Faulkner writes of Crabtree i 

" 1e has t«en •did by some ancient people Ihal Queen Elizabelh had h cuunlryiiist and a chapel 

**"'*''*'**■ here. Some Eew years ago ii very iiiicient out -building, belonging lo Mr, Eayies, fell lo I he ground 

through Bge. Upon clearing away the rubbish, the workmen discovcre , in the comer o£ a chimney, a 

I bUck'lelter liible handsomely bound, and ornamented with the arms of (^iicen EliialM:th, in good preservation. This 

f buok is now in \he possession of Mr. Eayres, whost- family have resided at this plact nearly two cx-nturies." 
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other; one hml l™i his htaii. und in the body of i 
by the nist and dunp. but ihe hiindlE, being hass, 
Rgurr standing tiigclhcr ; the man is ilcuscd in l>ooi 
and the dress of the wiiniaii h 
■Iso ttl thai period. 

"Some time after this dis- 
covery, t*ii mnre skeletons were 
[ound tiiuter « hedgi: willi 
daggets hying t^theit sides; >l 
the s*inc time were dug up 
various pieces oi money, consist- 
ing at Mlvet pennies of Kdnaul 
VI., coins of t^een Eliabctb. 
Junes I. tml Charles I., wbicti 
kftn; all licen carefully |ii> 

The human skeleton- 
dug up at Crablree were 
not improbably those of 
soldiers who died at Sir 
NttJiolas Crisiic's hou.sc 
in the tt-ar of the Great 
Rebellion. 

The Church Regis- 
ters nccord: 



Mr. J ohn Ea>Tes,* to whom 
Faulkner alludes, eventually gave this 
(lid relic to his niece's husband, by 
whom it was probably sold. Our own 
researches have revealed no evidence 
whatever that Crabtree was ever 
[latronized by the Virgin Queen. 

In the vicinity of Crabtree large 
numbers of human bones have, from 
time to time, been found, buried a 
few feet beneath the soil. Faulkner 

" As the workmen were employed in rcmuving 

ihe ground to raise the bank at the river-side, they 

discovered, al about four feci fio.n the surface, 

Iwo human skeletons laying parallel wilb c-ncll 

e other hiy a da^ei, the blade of which was almost entirely conrxled 

'OS still in perfect preservation. It represents a male and (a) female 

and n bnt and feather, the milil«r>- dicss of the time of Cliiiilei I., 




A ChM name unLnown tourti) on the Baitks of ibc Tltaiiies near the Crab 
Tree ibe Iintncal which sale on ihc Body btDoght in Uiier Vetdict kiUb) 
Muidct by petHins unknown poor ........ ba. 19 Oct. 

The bend in the ri\-cr. where Belle Vue House and Mears' Wharf now stand. 
Hus kiH>wn as Coppesbush or Cockbush. In 1476 one Richard Warde sold to 
John Brook of Fulham "half an acre in Fulham Field at Coppesbush," 

> Thr tajKs's Kvtc txi old Pultam bauly. *' Williun .Kycrs sateraun " ns bisicil at Fal 
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^^H Through the field called Redcross an ancient right of way existed from Fulhain Fields to 
^^HjCockbush. In 1656 Sir Nicholas Crispe gave £"30 to the poor of the parish of Fulham fo 
^^H permission to close this way. The concession was, however, made only on the condition tha 
^^Hhe provided another right of way from Fulham Fields to Cockbush. The way thus created wa- 
^^Kinost probably the lane now known as Crabtree Alley. At a Court General, held in 1701, i 
^Hls minuted : 

^^^H "The Homitge present thai (he way out of tTulham felld lending lo Cocktiu«h la lake up Dung and Soyle for Ihe 
^^HConion use of the said ffeild and for noc olhcr use Iwo Cart Wnyes ihcreof lieing fomcrly nllowed out of sefluen acres o 
^^^b'ccll of Land of H' Nicholas Crisp and given in rschange for a like way lo take up dung and compost for Ihc said lelll 
^^^■Where the greal house (/.c Sir N. Crispe's mansion) now stands and the said way to Cock Bush for the uses aforesaid 
^^^Hlwueing been used and occupied by the tenanls as wee haue staked it out being twcnly Iwo foot in breadth ever since Lh( 
^^^^Hnl use thereof ought to bee continued without interruption." 

^^H The osiers and reeds whit;h grew on the river bank, from Cockbush to Purser's Mead, were 
^^Hleased by the Lord of the Manor to his tenants. 


^^^^H 
^^^^H 
^^^^H 


^^^^^^^ CRABTREE— (continued.) 

^^V At the bottom of Crabtree Lane, on the south side, lay Rosubank, once [K-rhaps 
^^■^ BoMbMDk. the most delitjhtful of the old riverside homes of Fulham. Rosebank was a 
^H veritable land of roses. E\-cn inside the house the moss rose, wrought on the 
^^1 daintv curtains and 


1 


^^vpainted on the china. 
^^H was everywhere in 
^H e\-idence. It was of old 
^H Rosebank that Disraeli 
^Jsaid: 

^^H "It is the prelliest luby 
^H limiK in liie world ; a pavilion 
^^H'nlher than a villa; alt green 
^^H piint, while chini/, and luok- 
^M ing-gla»." 

^H The estate was a 
^H_ portion of the property 
^M of Sir Philip Stephens, 
^H at whose death it passed 
^H to the Ranelagh family. 
^H In 1809 Lord Vi.scount 




1 


^H a period of 63 years, 
^^Bto George James, 4lh 
^HEarl of Cholmondeley, L 


Kii^Llj.ink. From a photograph. 

ord Steward of the Royal Household, some seven acres of ground 


J 
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villa residence after the 



at Crabtree, on which his lordship was desirous of building 
plan of a Swiss cottage which had captivated his fancy. 

The villa which the Earl of Cholmondcley built in 1S09-10 was a fanciful and 
not very extensive structure, composed chiefly of wood of his own growing. It had a 
colonnade in front, supported by rustic columns and thatched with reeds, to correspond with 
the roof of the house. From the verandah a fine view over the river was obtainable. At cither 
end of the villa was a semicircular recess, fitted up with chairs and tables, and paved in 
imitation of mosaics. 

The Earl, who appears to have resided but little at Fulham, is rated for his villa down to 
l8l6.* From this year to 182S it was the home of the Hon. George Vernon. In 1829 Lord 
Cholmondeley's heir transferred his interest in Rosebank, as it was now called, to General 
Charles William Stewart Vane, third Marquis of Londonderry, who used it mainly for the 

purposes of a nursery, though he 
made it his occasional residence. 
The Marquis was a distinguished 
soldier and diplomatist, and was 
accounted by the Iron Duke one 
of his ablest generals in the great 
Peninsular War. In 1829 the 
Marquis wrote the "Storj' of the 
Peninsular War," which was repub- 
lished in 1855. 

The Rev. Prebendary Rogers, 
in his " Reminiscences," tells the 
following amusing story : 




KusclKink, 



photograph b 



r. T. S, ; 



"Lord Londonderry and her ladyship 
(France* Ann) resorted periodically lu Rose 
Bank, >nd gave one or two garden parties 
there during the season. Lady Lfindondctry was devoted (o Mr. Baker's preaching, and came to Church in great 
slate, followed by footmen carrying cushions and prayer-liooks. His lortlshlp not being an early riser, his hahit waJ It 
meet the Marchiorvess after service and accompany her hotnc. He came one morning before Mr. Baker, whose 
sermons were dieadfuily long, had finished ; and seating himself on a lumbstune in Ihe churchyard, h^n, for^lful of 
Ihe sacred day and place, to whistle. The beadle sallied forth from the porch and said, * I have the orders of (he Bishop 
(o tvmovc idlers From the churchyard, especially those who whistle, as whistling disturbs bis lordship's detolions. So, if 
you please, come along with me.' The Marqiiissiid that he was wailing for her ladyship. "That won't do with mc, my 
man i you had belter come along quiel,' said the lieadle. This beadle soon afterwards died ; perhaps as a consequence nf 
the shock which a furlher explanation gai-e him, or perhaps because he had completed the natural term of a London 
licadle, which, from my observation, appears to be about three years. " 

Lord Londonderrj- died at his residence in Park Lane, 1 March 1854. Shortly before his 
death he sold the remainder of his lease of Rosebank to Mr. Duncan Robert U. Liddle, a wine 
merchant, of Princes Street, Leicester Square, who resided here till 185S. In December 1859 
the house was purchased bj' Mr. Thomas Chet^vj-nd, who, in 1861, sold it to Colonel (afterwards 
General Sir) Montague Scott McMurdo, K.CB., J. P., Inspector-General of Volunteers. 

One Sunday afternoon in 1864, Rosebank was burnt to the ground. The Volunteers, in 



* In 1810 the Earl lud oul ^'294 in the purchase of £iS° ''<>»' A'' ■'"''- Coosolidaicd Annuities, producing £n 
frr amaum for permission to close Up a parlioci of the old bridU path from Crabtree to Fulham, making, in lien ihcreuf, 
another nwad bis estate. Mr. Joseph AtterK>ll, in 1811, was allowed lo close tip another portion uf this bridle path. 
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I recognition of Sir Montague's 
presented to him as a gift* 

Sir Montague McMurdo sa 



-voices on behalf of their body, rebuilt the house, which thty 




considerable amount of active service. After his horse was 
shot under him at Meeanee, he fought on foot in 
the thick- of the fight and killed Ian Mahomed, 
a warlike chief, in single combat. At the battle of 
Hyderabad he was severely wounded. He accom- 
panied Sir Charles Napier through all his remaining 
campaigns in Scindc, and served under him while 
Commander-in-Chief in India from 1849 to 1S51. 
He also served with distinction in the Crimea. 

Sir Montague, W'ho died in 1894, sold Koscbank, 
in 1891, to Mr. Thomas Hoodless. In i8y6 the 
property again changed hands, when the house 
was pulled down and the site converted into a 
building estate. 

The ornamental grounds of Roscbank, which 

measured 5a. 2r. 3ip.. commanded a river frontage 

of sSsft. Near their centre was a quaint circular 

building, partially sunk in the ground, known as 

the Dairy and Larder. At tlie end nearest 

sniphby .\[r. i. ,s. hi.iiih, ,By6. Crabtrce Lane was the Rosery. At the southern 

end of the grounds was a splendid specimen 

of the cataljja. a West Indian tree, which, by the bye, was discovered by Catcsby, 

a Fulham naturalist. A cedar, a weeping ash, and other noteworthy trees also 

adorned the jjrounds. 

A little further down the path leading to the Bishop's, on the same side as 
Bowberry Rosebauk, is Rowberry, Rowborough, or Ruberj- Mead, on which is an old 
Head. h'lmestead, attached to which was once a 
cherry orchard, reputed to be the finest 
in England. Its history dates from 1638, when it was 
in the occupation of John Wolverstone, from whom it 
de-scended to the Frewens. In 1661 we find the 
Bishop of London granting to Thomas Frewen a Iea.se 
"of all that meade called Rowberry meade with appur- 
tenances, containing by estimacon six acres." In i66y 
the Mead was leased to Stephen Frewen, his father; in 
1683 to Thomas Fre\\'en again, and, in 1709, to the 
Rev John Frewen. 

For many years the cherry orchard was held by 
a family of the name of Thompson. In 1757 




entry in the Highway Rate books, 



relating to " Mr. Hiiwers fur the cherry orchard late Thompson," 



Ihc house, as re-erecled, slood two figuici 
:liijn of Ihal furce wilh the rebuilding. 
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widow. Mrs. Klizabctli Howe 



QB|^^^^ 



Mill 



111 I.S33 it became the ] 
wlio rc.^idcd here down tf) 
1859. His widow lived liti. 
for some years, it was sub- 
sequently taken by Mr. S.J. 
Waldcn, in connection witb 
his basket-making business. 
The boundaries of Row- 
berr\' Mead are the river on 
the west, Pale Mead on ihc 



This was Mr. 
Gcoi^c Bower, who 
is rated for it down 
to 17G4. Thc"ines- 
Miage, barn and mead 
called Rowberry 
Mead " were, in 1761. 
leased to Mr. William 
Cobb, on who.se sur- 
render it was, in 
[795. leased to Mr. 
William Howcr. the 
•ion of Mr. George 
Bower. On the death 
of William Bower. 
the lea.se of Row- 
berry Mead was, m 
1816, renewed to his 
jf Mr. George Bower. 



.1 pl.oKiKraph 




.south, and Fulham l-'ields 
on east and north. 
On the east side of the road, nearly f;i 
MU Is hot Farm. Farm, the property of Mr. 
William Bagley, a des- 
cendant of one of the oldest families 
in I-ulh;im. 

A little further aloii^' 

CravBQ the road, on the same sidi; 

Cottage. as Rowbcrry Mead, we 

reach the site of Craven 

Cottage, a charming villa which was the 

home of some noteworthy characters. 

The house was built about 1780 by 
William, 6th Baron Craven, of whom we 
have spoken in our account of Branden- 
burgh House. (See vol. iii. p. 74). It was 
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while livinj; ln:rc, in 17S2, that Lady Craven separateil frum her husband. Lord Craven i 
rated for the house down to 17S7. 

In 17SS ten acres of adjacent land were leased by the Bishop to Mr. Henry Holland. O 
the surrender of this lease, in 1804, 
a new one was granted to Mr. 
George Matyear of Crabtree House, 
who, in addition, wa.s granted a 
lea.se of 



"All 1 



curiflgt' . 



reeiis whirh shall ci 
unci grow upon the side of the Thllml■!^ 1 1 
Ihe landing plucc next above Cl>ckl>ll^ll 
Fulham Tiirld uFur»aid and shu^ilii^;: d. 
Iiy Ihe side of Ihc liver linlo ihc furlhtr 
of I'vrccrs Mciul, conlaining Ity t»itiinnLiiir 
acres, except a slip belonging lo Km 

From 1795 to 1804 the R. 
books show a Mrs. Hough asse:-- 
for Craven Cottage, In 1S05 1 
property was purchased of > 
Denis O'Brien by Mr. \\a 
Porter, by whom the estate was 
greatly improved. Mr. I'orterdied 
. at Dawlish Villa, near Bath, 9 May 
town. 




iiigby_\li«Ji,.^IIumpl»n-., 



1809, and was buried in the Abbey Church 
A handsome monument is erected to his memory. 
Craven Cottage now passed into the jyisscssion of Sir Robert Barclay 

at Ivy Cult.i-e. In iSij it u;>, piirch;i^v;,I . .f him by Mr. Richard Wilsor 

Inn Fields, whc 



. that 



who was then living 
F.R.S., of Lincoln's 
carried out many 
improvements in the villa, in 1S23 
Mr. Wilson transferred his interest in 
(raven Cottage to Mr, William 
Diibree of Hammersmith, who resided 
here till 1833. 

In 1S34 Mr. Charles King, of 
Biilton Street, I'iccadilly, took a lea.se 
"f Craven Cottage. Mrs. King's 
)>.irties here were the resort of the 
world of fa.shion of her day. The 
"Jew King," as this famous money- 
lender was called, displayed the 
most lavish hospitality to his guests. 
Captain Rees Howell Gronow in 
his " Reminiscences and Recollections," records many curious anecdotes of this remarkable 
man. He writes (p, 133): 

" King was a man uF some inlenl, and hiid giKxl IitbU' in the lino nrls ; he hitd mide the peerage a compklc study, 



'■^m 




■■- W'i 
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^^-md 


f'l^ 


if 


_ 


^■^ 



-.s Jane Hun 



iiieys. 



knew [he exact position ot cveij oj 



I, the value of their properly, how deeply the estates 
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: clerks uE 
Ihm to the 
:h many uf 



eDciimbrances weighed upon them. Nor did hU knowledge stup there ; by dint <i( sundiy kinil 
the leading banking-houses, he was aware of the balances they kepi, and the credit attttched to 
surprise of the borrower, he let him into the secrets of his own actual position. He gave excellent 
the highest personages of the realm were present j and when Ihcy fancied that ihey were about 
it would be upon their conscience to reci^nisc elsewhere, were not a little amused lo find clients 
quite as highly placed as themselves, and with purses 
(juile as empty. King had a well-appointed house 
in Clarges Street; but it was in a villa upon the 
banks of the Thames, which had lieen lieitiitifully 
fined up by Walsh I'orlet in the Oriental style, and 
which, I believe, is now the seat of one of Lhe most 
favoured votaries of the Muses, Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lyttiin, that his hospilatilies were most lavishly 
and luxuriously exercised. Here ii was I bat 
Sheridan told his host that he liked his table better 
than his mullipHcalion table ; lu which his lust, 
who was not only wiity but often the cause of wit 
in othcri, replied, 'I know, Mr. Sheridan, your 
taste is more for Jo-king than for Jew-king'; 
alluding lo King the actor's admirable performance 
in Sheridan's ' School for Scnndal.' " 



... . , Mr. King died at Craven Cottarc 

( r-.U(.-ii ' i.lMs.-, ^lu-mmg prinuifiil iiKr.i.ice. from :i tk^tch " f' 

by Miss Jam- Humphreys. in 1S39. In the following year the 

house was taken by its most distin- 
guished occupant — Edward George Earle Lyttcn Bui wer-Lyt ton, the famous novelist, orator 
and statesman. It was here, in 1S46, that he entertained at dinner Prince Louis Napoleon, 
who had then recently escaped from the fortress of Ham. At his elegant little riparian rt:- 
treat, Lytton composed 
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^^M 


^J«l 
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toUte'-'iJj^i^'''^ 
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^ 


^HJ^-^ 



several of his works, 
including " Night and 
Morning" (1841), "The 
Last oF the Barons" 
(1S43), and "The New 
Timon" (1S45). Lord 
Lytton left Craven Cot- 
tage in 1846. 

In the same year 
the cottage was taken 
by Sir Ralph Howard 
who resided here till 
1867.' Sir Ralph and 
Lady Howard made 
Craven Cottage the 
rendesiwis of society, 
the Prince of Wales and — 
Mademoiselle Montijo, 
subsequently the Emprt 




Miss Jane Humptirfy?. 



of the French, attending ; 



of these'gatherings. 



• Sir Ralph Howard of Bushy I'ark, co. Wicklow, 
1837 Lady Eraser. He was created a baronet in 183S. 



s M.P. for that county and colonel 0: 
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- convenience of friends, Sir Ralph had 
' a private road formed from the house 
' through into Fulham Palace Road,* 

just north of where St. James's Hdniu 

now stands. 

In June iSQS a Mr. Walter 

Bentlcy Woodbury, an .Acnerican, 

took Craven Cottaye for convcrsii.ti 

into a pleasure resort, but the cxpi. li- 
i ment did not succeed. From iH/2 
I the Cottage, which was purchased by 

Mr. Toii-Heatly. stood tcnantless. 
I On 8 May kS88 it was burnt to (>.„>„ siq,,, i-rum .i «.,i 
I the ground. 

.As left bj- Mr. Walsh Porlcr. Craven Cottage 
I specimen of cottage architecture then existing. 
1 up in [he F.gyptian style. 






Lwiiig [jy Mi-iS J.-ine Hiinijilii 



as considered the prettiest 
The interior was sumptuously fitted 
Faulkner gives a very complete account of the different 
apartments. Mr. Walsh 
I'orter is said to have 
spent j^4,ooo in the em- 
bellishment of the house. 
The late Emjieror of the 
French, in a letter to a 
friend, describes it as a 
" most delightful villa." 

To prevent the inflow 
of the tide, an elevated 
terrace was constructed 
along the river side. At 
the south end of (his 
embankment, a flight of 
steps, still known as 
Craven Stejxs. led down 
lu the water. The grounds, 
which were laiil out with 
rr, . I-,, ,...,11 r- ii-iii,,-.. (■> Til 111 .ii M'lirv t,i con.iiderable taste, mca- 

Mis4 JaiiL- Himiphreys. SUred 5a. 2r. lOp. 

The meadow next the 
which stretches from Rowberry Meatl to the liishop's, is known as Palemead. 
Kit consists of 15 acres. It still contains a few fine tree.';, probably between two and three 
ftccnturies old. 




urge liixelcy ^50 a ji.'iir fur lhi> righl af way. 
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CHAPTER X . 

FL'LIIAM I'ALACIC. 

SECTION I. — UTSTEKN QUADRANGLE. 

Tmi; Manor House, more familiarly known as Fulham Palace, i.s now undoubtedly 
Extent. the oldest building existing in the parish." For eight centuries, at the very least, 
it has been the summer residence of the Bishops of London, who enjoy a land 
tenure which is older than any other in Kngland. 

As we shall see, in speaking of the Moat, the site of the Manor House is ^up[Kj.scd to have 



h 




been the spot where a Danish horde passed the winter of SSo-i. The Moat, which surrounds it, 
is precisely a mile in length, representing, when full, a water surface of 2'^6S acres. The land 
thus enclosed comprises 2}i'253 acres. The northern portion, called the Warren, contains 

* "Manor Ilmise" is, of course, by far the older appellalion, tiut "Palace" is nut altogether the very modem 
nlli-malive which some suppose. The Coxirt Rolls of Ihe Manor [or 19 April, xj Eliiabelh, speak of the " pBlacc of ihc 
Lord Uishup ut London." 
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14176 acres. The southern part, consistinj; 
of the site of the Palace buildings, ornamental 
grounds, kitchen garden, etc., is I4'077 acres in 
extent. The Moat is cro.'ised at two points, 
namely, by a drawbridge near the nnrth-wcst 
comer of the Churchyard and by an orna- 
mental stone bridge near the southern end of 
Bishop's Avenue. 

The entrance to Bishop's Avenue has, 

during the present century, undergone several 

alterations. On the left, or south, side of the 

entrance, facing what is now the Fulham 

Palace Road, stood a jxtrter's lodge, over the 

I door of which, carved in stone, were the arms 

I of Bishop Randolph, impaled with those of 

i the see of London. This lodge was erected 





/ '■■ I i .i.ii> .1" iiL-liiiiE i>ublj=li,-U by Mr. W. H. May. 

There survived, down t" the early years of this century, an 
I entrance to BL-ihop's Avenue. In his " Diary." Sergeant Roe thus 

1807, 7 .Sept, The ash fell al Avenue gale. Bro' home ihe limtier and mli 

8 Scpl. Jii. and (iiddings t.tking down Ihe olhet pan of the LrL'f. 

rj Jicpt, lid. 

1 1 Sept. The tree nut yel down ; Ihcy hurl rol Iheiriselves wilh v/nri.. 

31 Sept. The man aliout the ircc, he does husinc&s ver]' ill. 




to the Avenue was 
semicircular in form, con- 
sisting of dwarf walls 
with iron railings, support- 
ing a pair of iron gates. 

In 1872 llLshop Jack-son 
pulled down the old lodge, 
and erected, in lieu, on the 
north side of the drive, the 
present red-brick lodge for 
the use of his coachman. 
When the Bishop's Meadow 
and West Meadow were laid 
out as a park, this lodge 
became the residence of the 
park keeper. Inserted in 
the brickwork is a stone 
bearing the arms of Bishop 
Jackson accomiMinied by the 
motto " Unus e.st Magister 
in CtEli.s." 

ancient ash tree just al the 
notes its end : 




^ 
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Bishop's Avenue, which now forms a portion of Rishop's 
I'arW, leads to the principal entrance to the Palace. During 
the past few years this once lovely grove of stately elms, 
jjlantcd, it is supposed, by Bishop Compton, has undergone 
tjreat changes. Nearly the whole of its fine trees have been 
felled, and its sylvan beauty has been changed into a prim 
neatness in no wise in keeping with the ancient building which 
we are about to visit. 

I'assing down this Avenue, we reach, on our left, the 
r.iiace gates. A stone bridge, consisting of one small arch. 
rni.ises the Moat. Two Gothic stone pillars stand at its 
MCitern end. Passing a pair of massive wooden gates, and 
crossing the bridge, we enter the Palace groimd.s. On our 
left is a porter's lodge, far more in harmony with the archi- 
tecture of the Palace than the plain red-brick building which 
faces it on our right. The former was built by Bishop Howley. 
whose arms, impaled with those of the see of London, it bears. The latter «"as erected 
by Bishop Temple for the use of the coachman when his former quarters at the entrance 
to the Avenue were acquired by the Vestry for the park kee[icr. 
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Taking the ro;id which lies straight before us, we soon reach the great quadrangle, 
surrounded by plain piles of buildings in the Tudor style. 

The Palace stands round two courts, which, for .^implicit)- sake, we 
Arrange- ^vill de- 
ment of the si^'nate 
Pttlaoo. the wes- 
tern ami 
the eastern. The 
former, which is by 
far the largcrand more 
ancient, is that to 
which we have come. 
The general appear- 
ance of the I'alace, as 
indcr the 
ancient arch into the 
western court, fails to 
1 impress one with any 
I idea of episcopal mag- 
nificence. Low build- 
' ings, of red and black 
I bricks, repeating ^■-''"^"'■'' ''-"' ^™' ''"""'* ^'^^•'- f™-" " phowg-^pi' by Mr. t. s, sumh, 1855 

[everywhere a diamond pattern, run round the four sides of the great courtyard. 

The design is eminently su^estive of the days when the place must have been the scene 
of pageants and processions, when the 
Bi.-ihops of London occupied them.sclvcs 
in the political and even in the military 
affairs of the nation. We can picture in 
the imagination the times when great 
processions of men passed under the 
old gateway, filling the spacious court 
with gaiety, bustle and merriment. Many 
nf our sovereigns have visited Fulham 
Palace as the guests of the Bishops of 
London. Here Elizabeth came when 
Bancroft held, the see ; here came 
James \. just prior to his coronation, 
to enjoy the hospitality of the same 
prelate. Here came Charles L and 
Queen Henrietta, to dine with Mon- 
taigne ; here came his highness the 
Lord Protector to partake of a sumptuous 




me Dtnr il, planted by Biitiop Complon 
brDeCortein "A BiW Account of Three 
Reiidences,'' by Bishop Poncus. 






t feast prepared for him by Col. Harvey, and here Geoi^c III. visited the aged Lowth 
In the centre of the courtyard is a disused stone fountain erected by Bishop Temple in 
place of an older fountain, designed by Hlore, placed here by Bishop Ilowlcy. When the 
VOL. HI, 1; 
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well was first sunk, this fountain used 
to play by the natural rising of the 
\iater. When deep wells were sunk 
in the neighbourhood, the water 
ceased to rise, and a pump, was, in 
consequence, erected immediately in- 
front of the basin. Subsequently 
the well was increased by Bishop 
Blomfield to a depth of about 320 
feet, when the unsightly pump was 
moved into the wash-house. By 
means of this primitive contrivance 
the Palace was supplied till the advent 
le oU Court, i-ioni a s-piii of the Water Compaii)'. Tlic w atcr 

iirage " Fiiuikmr.' ^^^^ found lo be extremely pure and 

verj' soft, 
but attached to it, is the smaller quadrangle of the I'alacc. which 
led as the residence of the Bishop and hi.s family. 

Faulkner ventures the 



Eastwards of this blf 
is the portion now mainly 

The ancient history of the Manor House has unhappily perished. 
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hazariioiis guess that the original structure was probably built by Earconuald, to whom the 
I Manor of Fulham was granted about 691. It is, of course, not unlikely that some of the 
■ Saxon Bishops of London lived at Fulham. The only .direct evidence on the point is a clause 

in the will, circa 950, of Bishop Theodred. where, referring to his property at Fulham, he 



" And lui il stand al 
The name Bear Street, as 



1^ i1 niiw stands unless anyone ' 



we have seen, shows that the Bishops must have had a " Bury " 
or Court house here in Anglo-Saxon times. At the time of the Conquest (1066). the Bishops 
mo.st certainly po>-C".'.l .1 Nr.un.r llou-c .at Fulham. Fmm the Court Rolls, which cxIl'h.1 b.uk 




I to the reign of Richard II., it is evident that occasionally the Lord's Courts were held within the 
precincts of this Manor House. 
The oldest portion of the present Palace was built by Bishop Fitzjames 
The Weatern ^1506-1522), who pulled down an ancient and ruinous edifice, on the site of which 
Qiwdisnsla. he erected a new residence. This is the quadrilateral range of buildings 
surrounding the western court. On the southern face of the south block the 
^rnis of Richard Fitzjames still exist. 






■ piubabl]' ihc <: 



bI text and n Iranslalion oE Bishop Theodred's will ate given in Thorpe's " Diplomataricum Anglicum 
'" Lond. 186s- The lc»l, of which Ihe above is a translation, rends ; " And lei men stonden al Fullen- 
t. butcn hwe mine nianne fre wiUe." There is no such word as hwe in Anylo-Saxon ; hiva. " anyo 
nect reading. 
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ntre of thi; cast side of the quadrangle is a Gothic 
c adjacent buildings. From its top rises a ^ma 




" This Hall, wilh the adjoining ijuadrangle, was eteiied hy Bishoji Hlzjanios, in ihc leigii of lltniy- Vli"', on Ihe 
.e oE buildings uf Ihc aid i'aluci: ns ancient m the Cuii<iui'!>t. Il voi usud us the Hall by Lishup lioiinei and liishop 



Ridley, during iho stnigyk's of tlic 
'oct, in ihe icien o( George II"''. 
chapel. It is now restored tu iU 
\.D. 1856." 
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Rcfotmnion : and retained its otieinnl proportions, till 
Kishiip Howley, in ihc reign of George IV"', changed 
orieinal purpose, on the creclion by Bishop Tait, nf 



I was aUfri^d l.y Bisliiip ,Sher- 
: intu a private uncunsecrMei] 
new chapel of more suitable 



This inscription is surroundi^d by a massive carved frame. The deeply recessed fire-place, 
with its tiled sides, is a noticeable feature. In 1814 Bishop Howley paved the floor of the Hall 
with marble. In 1S67 thiw pavement was removed to the new Tait chapel, when an oak floor 
was substituted. 

This noble room, which measures 50^2 Tt. by 37 ft., was probably not completed till the 




time of Bishop Fletcher (1595-96), whose dated cypher is in one of the windows. It was 
repaired by Bishop Sherlock whose escutcheon was formerly fixed over the chimney-piece. 
Bishop Porteus,* Bishop Blomfield and Bishop Tait made further improvements in the Hall. 
The room is panelled with carved oak wainscottinf;, a portion of which came from the Old 




■Sergt. Roe notes in his " Diary " ; 

'■ 1808. 13 June. Tully has orders lo pull do«,n Ihe -skrten in the hull I 
itnptovemcnls will stop. He is one of the most curious characters I know. 

"II July. Ordered 3 pr. Brass Hinges uid t pr. Iron risers (or the dixirs i 



e Bps. 
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centre, 

possession of Ihe ».■.. F. H. KiJilier, MA. j^yQ chairs 

and a bench 

comprise the furniture. The si;bjcct of the picture is the 

burnings, by Bonner, of the hand of Thomas Tomkins, a 

■■ godly and charitable 

weaver of Shorcditcii." 

who eventually perished 

in the flames at Sinilh- 

field, 9 Feb. 1555-6- In 

the illustration Bonner 

occupies a chair to the 

right of the table. Behind 

_. , , , . . ^ , .... him is his chaplain, Dr. 

The burning of Ittt hnnrl of 1 nDnia.s 

Tomkins by Bisiiop Bonnet. From John Harpsfield. To the 

ihp -Acis ond Monumrnis" of ]gfj ^^ ^^^^ Archdeacon 

John Foic. 

Chedsey, Canon WiUerton 
and another person, 
perhaps Thomas Moitton, rjctor of Fulham, who often " ; 

Tomkins is repre.sented as standing before 

Bonner, who holds the " heretic'.^ " hand over 
a burning candle. Our second illu.stration of 
the scene in the Hall is copied from a later 
edition of " Foxe," It shows the same picturL- 
"reversed," taken, apparently, from the op[>osite 
side of the room. The Hall had, apparentlj', a 
marble floor in Bonner's time. 

On the west side the Hall is lighted 
by three stained glass windows which, in 
Faulkner's time (1812), contained the following 
arms, clc. : 



Chapel at the Palace, demolished by 
Bishop Howley. It had originally 
belonged to the Chapel at London 
House, Aldersgate Street, 

The Hall, though apparently un- 
finished in Bishop Bonner's time, was 
used by that prelate when at Fulham 
for the purpose of examining "heretics." 
In Foxe's " Acts and Monuments," 
1563, i.s a picture, which we reproduce, 
in which we catch a glimpse of the 
Mall. On the right a part is curtained 
off, while at the back, is* a square window. 
A table in 
the 




such occasions. 



^iliii' 
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(i.) West Window. 



1 . Kemp. 

2. do. 

3. Portrait of Abp. Dnimmond. 

4. Tonstal. 

5. do. 

6. Savage. 

7. Kemp. 

8. do. 

9. do. 
10. do. 



1. See of Ix)ndon. 

2. Fitzjames with London. 

3. Henchman with London. 

4. Henchman with Salisbury. 

5. See of London. 

6. Porteus. 

7. Cypher, R. F. fecit, 1595. 

8. do. 



1. Tonstal. 

2. Kemp. 

3. Tonstal. 

4. Kemp. 

5. Fitzjames. 

6. Aylmer. 

7. Kemp. 

8. do. 

9. do. 
10. do. 



4 
6 



10 



(2.) West Window. 



(3.) West Window. 



* 




I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



8 ; 9 



ID 



The cypher, ** R. F. fecit, 1595," stands for Richard F'lctcher, during whose episcopate the 
Hall is, as we have said, believed to have been completed. In the Palace copy of ** Faulkner," 
page 177, is the following note by Bishop Howley : 

" The contents of the three West Windows dcscril>ed in the annexed iki^c remain as ihey are here descril)ed." 

On the east side of the Hall is one window. Its contents, in Faulkner's time, were : 



(4.) East Window. 



1. Kemp. 

2. do. 

3. do. 

4. Savage. 

5. Kemp. 

6. do. 

7. do. 

8. do. 

9. do. and Cypher K. F. 
10. Kemp. 



3 
5 



4 
6 



8 



10 



Bishop Porteus, besides adding his own arms in the (2) West Window, surrounded all the 
windows with borders of coloured glass and filled up the interior parts with the same, in order 
to add to the venerable and monastic look of the Hall.* 

* With the same object in view, Porteus put in several Ciothic windows, with different coloured lx)rders, in various 
parts of the Palace, jxirticularly at the ]x)ttom and at the first landing of the great staircase, at the end of the long passage 
leading from the Hall to the lawn, and in a little cabinet which he fitted up as a monk's cell near the librar>'. 
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The East window was re-filled by Bishop Howley with glass taken from the Old Chapel 
which he was then dismantling. Dr. Howley notes in the Palace ** Faulkner " : 

"Of the East Window, as it is now filled, the two upper compartments contain the Royal Arms; the two lower 
contain the arms of every episcopal see in England and Wales, in the middle of which, on one side, is a square representing 
the Baptism of our Lord, and, on the other, one representing the Lord's Supper." (See page 123.) 

During the episcopate of Bishop Blomfield, the whole of the windows of the Hall were, in 

1847, remodelled by W. Wailes of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Dr. Blomfield, in the re-arrangement 

of the glass, rejected much of the old, and consequently introduced much that was new. The 

borders, which had been added by Bishop Porteus, he retained. Since the time of 

Dr. Blomfield the windows have undergone little amendment. The following is the present 

arrangement of the three West Windows and the East Window, taken in the same order 

as before : 

(i.) Wkst W^indow. 

1. Royal Arms of Victoria, encircled with the garter. 

2. Blomfield : quarterly per fcss indented arg. and azure, a Ijend gu. 

encircled with the motto '* Vigilando et Orando. " 

3. Symbol of St. Matthew. 
^m ,, J, AiarK. 

5. Blomfield impaled with the see of London, the whole surmounted by 

a mitre. 

6. Blomfield impaled with wife. Dexter: Blomfield, as before. 

Sinister : Sa., a chevron l)etween three stags' attires arg. (Cox). 
For crest im a wreath arg. and az., a demi-lion issuant az. 

7. SymlK)l of St. Luke. 

8. ,, ,, John. 
The dia|x.*rs of the window are charged with the arms of the see of 

London, and the monogram of Bishop Blomfield, " C. J. L. " 

(2.) Wkst Window. 

1. Blomfield impaled with the see of London, as Ixjfore. Beneath is 

the inscription '*Carolus Jacobus Kpus. Londini." 

2. The see of London, with the words "Sedes Londinensis. " 
The two lower |X)rtions of -this window are now filled with 

diamond-shaped panes containing the arms of the twenty-six 
sees which, at the time of the arrangement of this window, 
existed in England and Wales. Il is therefore practically the 
Last window of Bishop Howley removed to the op|X)site side 
of the Hall. 
The diapers of the window are charged with the episcojxal mitre, 
the word " Vigilandum," and the arms of the see of London. 



.Arms of 13 
Sees. 



Arms of 13 
Sees. 



(3.) W^EST Window. 

1. Royal Arms of Henry VHL, namely, France and England quarterly, 

surmounted by the Crown, but without crest, supjXDrters, garter or 
motto. 

2. Royal Arms of Henry VHL, impaled with the augmented coat of his 

fifth cjueen, Katharine Howard. De.xter: France and England 
quarterly. Sinister: (Quarterly, (i) Three fleurs-de-lis in pale 
Ixilween two flanches, (2) I'lanlagenet with a file of three arg. in 
chief, (3) Howard, (4) obliterated. 

3. Fitzjames. Az., a dolphin emlxjwed arg. 

4. Draycotof Redlinch, co. Som. Arg., a cross engrailed sa., in the first 

quarter an eagle desplayed gu. * 

5. Savage. Arg., four lozenges conjoined in pale sa. 

6. Savage impaled with the see of L<mdon. 

7. The see of London. 



10 



II 



12 



13 



14 



IS 



16 



• This is the C(jat of Bishop Fitzjames' maternal grandparents. The sole heiress of this ancient family, Eleanor, 
daughter of Simon Dracot, married, circa Henr>' \'., James Fitzjames, by whom she was grandmother of Bishop Fitzjames. 
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8. Two shells encircled with a cord, apparently a badge of some Bishop. 

9. Tonstal. Sa., three combs arg., surrounded by motto " Deus adjutor noster.'* 

10. Howley impaled with the see of Canterbury. Az., an eagle desplayed erminois, on his breast a cross flory gu. 

surrounded by the inscription " Gulielmus Howley Epus. I-^ndoni." 

11. Fletcher. Cypher, ** R. F. fecit, 1595," in a blue circlet. 

12. A garb in a blue circlet. 

13. A garb in a blue circlet. 

14. W. Wailes, Glass Stainer, Newcastle on Tync, 1847. 

15. Fletcher. Cypher, " R. F. fecit, 1595," in a blue circlet. 

16. Newburgh of Lulworth, co. Dorset. Dexter: Or, three Ixindlcts az., a lK)rdure gu. Sinister: Az., a dolphin 

emlx)wed arg. (Fitzjames).* 
The diapers of the window are charged with a garb and the arms of the see of London. 

(4.) East Window. 



1. Royal Arms, France and England quarterly, surmounted by the 

Crown, but without crest, supporters, garter or motto. 

2. The see of London. 

3. An e^le rising in a blue circlet, apparently a l>adge of some Bishop. 

4. Four garbs in a blue circlet. 

5. Four garbs in a blue circlet. 

6. Four garbs in a blue circlet. 

7. Tonstal, with motto as before. 

8. Tonstal, with motto as before. 

9. Kemp. Gu., three garbs in a bordure engrailed or. 

10. Two shells encircled with a cord, apparently a Iwidge of some Bishop. 
The diapers of the window are charged with the word '* Vigilandum." 



5 



10 



As recorded on the tablet above the chimney-piece, the Hall was, during the episcopate of 
Bishop Howley, turned into an unconsecrated chapel, but it was in 1814-15, and not " in the 
reign of George IV.," as stated, that the change was made. On his promotion to the .see of 
London, Dr. Howley made extensive alterations at the Palace. The Porteus Library, which 
his predecessor had bequeathed to the see, he housed in its present quarters. The Chapel, 
which had occupied the site, and which he neces.sarily demolished, he did not elsewhere rebuild. 
The Hall, which he turned into a chapel, was divided by a heavy partition, composed partly of 
woodwork and partly of lath and plaster, the narrow portion, cut off at the southern end> 
.serving as a passage connecting the Tower entrance with the corridor along the southern block. 
Thus, for half a century, the ancient and historical Hall, reduced by the width of the passage, 
continued to serve as the episcopal chapel. When, in 1866-7, Hishop Tait built a new chapel, 
the division set up by Bishop Howley was removed, the Hall was restored to its original 
proportions, and the present carved screen placed at the south end to form the principal 
entrance to the Hall. A gallery, which existed at this end of the Hall, was at the same time 
removed. 

On the restoration of the Hall to its former uses, Dr. Tait hung its walls with pictures- 
These included a portrait of Charles I., presented by the Rev. E. Parr>% one of Charles II., 
presented by the Rev. W. Fremantle, one of George I., presented by the Rev. C. W. Sandford, 
one of George III., presented by the Rev. Dr. Lightfoot, and one of Oliver Cromwell, presented 
by the Rev. E. H. Fisher, the donors being chaplains to the Bishop. These pictures, together 
with others presented by the Rev. W. Rogers, the late rector of Bishopsgate, and Captain 
Ottley, have, like the portraits of the Bishops in the Porteus Library and the Dining Room and 
the portrait of Bishop Tonstal in the entrance passage, become heirlooms of the see. 

• This shield has been reversed ; it is evidently intended for the impaled coat of Bishop Fitzjames' parents. 
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The pictures with which the Hall was hung in 1867 have now almost entirely disappeared 
from that apartment. Those which now adorn the walls arc as under : to the left of the 
mantel-piece, Henry VII., to the right of the mantel-piece, a so-called George 11., over the 
north door in the east wall, Henry VIII., between this door and the east window, Queen Anne, 

between the east window and the 
south door in the cast wall, Queen 
Mary, and, over the south door in 
the east wall, a so-called likeness 
of William III. The last is, how- 
ever, an exact copy of thai labelled 
George II., except that the latter 
is full length and the former half 
length. Hetwecn (i) West Window 
and (2) West Window is the por- 
trait of Charles I., and between 
(2) West Window and (3) West 
Window is that of Charles 11. 
The two last named are small oval 
pictures. The [Tortraits of Henry 
VII. and George II. (sk) were 
]ircsentcd to the Palace by Bishop 
'fait on his translation to the 
primacy. At the same time Dr. 
Tait ako presented a picture, then 
in the Dining Room, the subject of 
which was the Jewish Mother and 
the Last of her Seven Sons before 
Antiochus the Fourth, surnamed 
Epiphanes or the Illustrious, the 
destroyer of Jerusalem. This 
picture, which was painted in the style of West, is now at London House. 

A writer in The Times for 19 Jan. 1866, speaking of the Palace pictures, observes : 
"The Hall is said al one lime Id have contained fine poriniisof Il™ry VIII., Kdward VI., Queen Mnry. and (Juecn 
Klicabelh \ also James 1,, Charles I. andCrnmwelt, and oE Cot. Harvey who purchased Fiilham aflerthc death iif Charlfs I., 
and held il until the reslorKlion. These pictures are represented in old prjntti ul the Hall to have been diviilcd from earh 
other un the walls of the Hall liy festoons of ancient swords and firearms. Both paintings and ornaments were, no doubt, 
sold to private persons during the Commonwealth." 

The writer, who does not specify the " old prints " to which he refers, i.s certainly incorrect 
in some of his statements. For instance, it was in 1647, considerably before the death of 
Charles I., that Colonel Edmund Harvey purchased the Manor of Fulham. 

Lysons mentions a now demolished doorway, which led from the Hall to the great Dining 
Room, now the Kitchen, which api«arcd to him to be of the isth century. He remarks : 

other the paten 
whom il was 1 
paint, I have 

It was removed by Bishop lIo«Iey in 1814-15. 




of the spandrils are the arms of the See uE l.^nilon, and <ir 
erected ; hut having been originally vcrj' rudely can'ed and r 
not been altle to ascertain to whom it helongcd." 



al cual of the Bishop liy 
hy frixjuent coverings of 
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In an ancient window, probably also removed by Bishop Howley, in the passage leading 
from the Hall to the Chapel (now the site of the Porteus Library), was some curious painted 
glass. The window was divided into twelve compartments, six upper and six lower. These, 
according to Faulkner, contained the arms of Bishop Fitzjames, a portrait of Bishop Compton, 
the arms of Bishop Compton, the arms of Bishop Montaigne, a medallion of the Virgin, 
the arms of Bishop Savage, the arms of Bishop Kemp and four medallions symbolical of the 
four seasons. 

In the Tower, immediately under the clock, is the Muniment Room, an 
°^®" apartment reached by means of a small door in the corner of another room. Its 
°^* low window, composed of little diamond-sha[>ed panes, overlooks the great court- 
yard. In this room are stored vast collections of letters and papers relating to the ordination 
of candidates, testimonials, rent books of the manors once belonging to the Bishopric of London 
and documents of a miscellaneous character. Perhaps the most interesting records in this room 
are several bundles of papers relating to livings, etc., in North America and the West Indies 
which, before the consecration of Bishop Seabury, were under the jurisdiction of the Bishops of 
London. The papers in this room are uncalendared and, unfortunately, in a state of dirt and 

confusion. 

On the north side of the Palace, overlooking the Warren, just northwards of 

The Old the Hall, is the old Dining-Room or Dining Parlour, a spacious apartment in which 

Dining Boom, the Bishops of London dined from the time of Bishop Sherlock,* who erected 

now the it in I7SO, to that of Bishop Howley, who, on rebuilding the eastern front of the 

Kitchen. Palace, turned it into a Kitchen. The fine ceiling, in Kent's style, is now, perhaps, 

the only feature of this apartment retaining its original character. Over the 

mantel-piece there formerly hung a whetstone, an implement which is the emblem of lying 

According to tradition it came from Coggeshall, in Essex, a town once noted for its ** lying 

club,*' and was brought to Fulham by no other person than Bishop Porteus. The way in which 

he obtained this remarkable " prize " is thus told in the New Quarterly Magazine. Speaking 

of Coggeshall, the writer says : 

"There is a story that Bishop Porteus once stopped in this town to change horses, and, observing a great crowd in the 
streets, put his head out of the window to enquire the cause. A townsman standing near ref)lied that it was the day upon 
which they gave the whetstone to the biggest liar. Shocked at such depravity, the good bishop proceeded to the scene of 
the competition, and lectured the crowd upon the enormity of the sin, concluding his discourse with the emphatic words, 
* I never told a lie in my life,* whereupon the chief umpire exchanged a few words with his fellows, and, approaching the 
carriage, said, * My Lord, we unanimously adjudge you the prize,' and forthwith the highly objectionable whetstone was 
thrust in at the carriage window, "t 

The whetstone still lies discarded in the Palace grounds. The old Dining Room was 
repaired by Bishop Porteus, who placed over the chimney-piece a portrait of Bishop Sherlock, 
presented to him by a friend of the latter. This picture was removed by Bishop Howley to the 

* Dr. Sherlock, on his promotion to the see of London, found Fulham Palace in a state of much dilapidation. In a 
letter, dated from the Temple, in 1749, addressed to Dr. Grey, he remarks : 

" Before August is cjuitc spent, I hope to be at Fulham. I find there is a very old bad house ; I must repair a great 
deal of it, and I am afraid rebuild some part." 

He accordingly built, or rebuilt the Dining Room and the rooms over it. These apartments are still known as Sher- 
lock*s Rooms, or ** the Sherlocks.'* 

t As the London diocese, down to the time of Bishop Blomfield, included Essex, it is probable that Bishop I'oiteus 
was on a visitation when he passed through Coggeshall. 
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The north side of 
Bonner'B the great quadrangle 
Eooma. is chiefly occupied by 
the upper servants of 
the I'alace, and includes the apart- 
iiient.-i of the Steward and the House- 
keeper and the Servants' Hall. It 
was this block, if we may believe 
tradition, which Bishop Bonner more 
especially favoured. The corridors, 
called Bonner's passages, are narrow 
and tortuous. Upstairs, in this por- 
tion of the Palace, we come U]x>n a 
modest looking room, still known as 
Bonner's Bedroom. The old bed — 
Bonner's bed — was taken down so 
recently as 1S94. The ccilinf; is low 
and the rocjm is lit by one small 
window. From servant to servant 
the story is handed down that this 
room is haimted, and that Bonner's 
ghost may still be .seen there any 
night During the episcopate of 
Dr. Temple ordination candidates, when 
On one occasion, one of these [rentlemi 
hmu-ht him U) Fiilh.im r,il,-icc. indult.', 




I pace 4\'a 
n, for{,^et 




a pholograph by J. Dugiiu.li 



were sometimes lodged here. 
:; solemn purpose which had 
Icmonstr.ition that the ghost 
still paid his visits 
to the room. 

A very 
Armour interesting 

Boom, the west 

block of 
the old Filzjames 
c[uadrangle is the 
Armour or Guard 
Room, situated 
next to the great 
gateway, on its 
north side. The 
ancient hearth, 
with some fine old 
carving above, de- 
serves notice. This 
apartment is pre- 
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served in its original state. Against the chimney-piece are the arms of Bishop Robinson 
impaled with those of the see of London. Bishop Blomfield has placed over the mantel- 
piece his favourite motto, " Vigilando et Orando." 

The west and south blocks of the Fitzjames quadrangle are now entirely 
jLaud's Booms, devoted to servants* quarters. The rooms along the latter are sometimes known 

as Bishop Laud^s. In the olden time there were none who had any business at 
Fulham Palace who were unacquainted with the " Bishop's Ale," so liberally was it dispensed. 
There are, perhaps, now but few amongst us aware of the fact that, down to the time of 
Bishop Jackson, a . brewery existed at the Bishop's Palace, wherein was brewed the beer 
used for his Lordship's household. In the ** Diary " of Sergeant Roe are numerous references 
to the annual brewing. Thus : 

" 1807. 24 Sept. Cleaning the Brcwhoiise, laying drain and providing for Cooper to-morrow. 

25 Sept. C<x)|x;r cleaning the casks, man grinding malt. 

26 Sept. Cirinding Malt, \cry slow in the motion of the Mill. 
I Oct. Brewing day, all went on well. 

** 1808. 23 Oct. Brewing 16 Bushels this Season. (kkI grant I may get through well and the beer turn out good tho' I 

have but a very poor opinion of the 4 and 5 Brewings — the goods did not work well and where the 
fault lays I know not — the meal separated from the goixls ; how is this to be acco** for ? 
25 Oct. My Brewing of Small Beer is starved and I fear will not turn out well as I could wish it. 
3 Nov. Bunged my Beer." 

The Brewhouse, which occupied the south-west corner of the old quadrangle, is now 
dismantled, nothing but bare whitewashed walls meeting our gaze. Next to the Brewhouse, in 
the south block, is the Bishop's Dairy, a quaint and picturesque feature of the Palace. Beyond 
this, still going eastwards, are the apartments of the Butler. The Laundry is also situated in 
this part of the Palace. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
FULHAM I'ALACE — continued. 

SECTION II. — EA.STKRN QUADRANCLK. 

We now come to the lesser or eastern quadran<(le, which forms, as it were, a 
The Eastern continuation of the Fitzjames buildings. The greater portion of the ancient 
auadrangie. premises which once stood here was demolished by Bishop Robinson shortly after 

he came into the possession of the see of London. Their precise position cannot 
be ascertained, the only evidence which we now possess on the subject being contained in the 
following petition from Bishop Robinson to Archbishop Tenison and the report of the 
Commissioners appointed to examine the Palace. A copy of these documents is contained in 
Reg. Tenison, pars 2, folios 325-6, at Lambeth Palace : 

** To the most reverend ffalher in God Thomas by divine' providence Lord Archlnshop of Canterbury primate of aU 
Kngland and Metropolitan. 

** The petition of John by divine permission Bi>hop of London. 

"Sheweth That the Mannor House or Pallace l)eIonj»ing to the see of I^ondon at ffulham in the County of Middlesex 
is very old and ruinous and for many years past has l)een a great burden and expcncc in the yearly repairs thereof. 

"That the same is much too large for the revenues of the bishoprick and great part of the building is now become 
useless and the repairs thereof will in time to come l>e a great and needless charge. 

** Vour petitioner therefore intending to repair soc much of the said Pallace as may l)e a sufficient habitation for a 
bishop of I^)ndon and his fTamily humbly prays your Grace's leave and Licence to pull down such parts of the said Pallace 
as shall \yc found superfluous and that your Grace will please to appoint a commission to view the same." 

On I July 171 5 Dr. Tenison appointed the following Commission of inspection : Dr. John 
King, rector of Chelsea, Dr. John Millington, vicar of Kensington, Rev. William Richardson, 
rector of Barnes, Sir John Vanbrugh, knight, Christopher Wren, Esq., Sir James Gray, Thomas 
Lee, Esq., of Kensington, Henry Box, Esq., of Hammersmith, John Crawford, Esq., of Chdlsea, 
Sir William Withers, of Eulham, Mr. Nicholas Hawkesmere and the Honourable Hatton 
Compton. His Grace directed 

*' that the alx)ve mentioned Gentlemen l>e commissionated to view the pallace at fTulham or any seven or more of them, 
whereof the Hon''**-* Hatton Compton, Escj' to be one." 

The command of the primate to the Commission is in the following terms : 

"Thomas providentia divina Cantuar. Archiepus. totius Anglice primas et Metropolitanus Dilectus Nobis in Christo 
Johanni King .sacne Theologiie professori Rectori de Chelsea, Johanni Millington sacra! Theologiix' professori vicario de 
Kensington respective in Comitatu Middlesex Gulielmo Richardson rectori de Harnes, Domino Johanni Vanbrugh militi, 
Christophero Wren, armigero, domino Jacolx) Gray et Thomai Lee Armigero respective de Kensington pnedict. Henrico 
I>ox armigero de Hamersmith in Comitatu Middlesex, Johanni Crauford armigero de Chelsea, Domino Gulielmo Withers, 
Militi, de ffulham, Nicholas Hawkesmere, Generoso, et Honorabili Hatton Compton Arm" Salutem et Gratiam quia per 
petitionem Reverendi in Christo Patris et Confratris nostri Domini Johannis permissione divina Ltmdon. Episcopi 
coram Nobis exhibitam monstratum extitit quod pallatium et sedem Kpiscopalem I^mdon spectans et apud ffulham in 
Comitatu Middlesex situatum valde antiquum et ruinosum etcet. multis annis recroactis onus et sumptus fuit annuatim non 
modica dicti palatij num inutilis est et tempore futuro superfluus et non parvus sumptus erit ad reparandum palatium 
pnedictum £t quod Dominus Episcopus London, pnedict. talia edificia ad dictum palatium spectantia qua superflua sint 
demolire et sumptibus suis proprijs patrem dicti palatij pro usu Domini Episcopi London, et ffamilia; suje suf!icientem 
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reparare intendit cujus quidem palatij reparatio ad commodem et utilitatem dicti Domini Episcopi London ct successorum 
suorum merito sedere sentiatur vobis igitur in quorum fide circumspect ione et industria fiduciam gerimus specialem tenore 
prsesentium committimus et mandamus quatenus omnes seu septem vestrum quorum septem Hononibilis Hatton Compton 
Armiger unus erit ad dictum palatiu apud fTulham adeuntes visin. supponatis vestro et diligenti inquisitione inspiriatis ac 
deinde maturo et deliberato consilio et judicio vestro aut septem vestrum quonmi septem dictus Hatton Compton unus 
erit in quo statu et conditione dictum palatium nunc existit et an sit potius a^dificia superfiua dicti palatij omnino demolire 
quam continuare et an sit magis ad commodum et beneficium quam dispendium aut prcjudicium dicti Episcopi London et 
successorum suorum si talia sedificia superfiua ad dictum palatium spectantiademolantur et pars dicti palatij pro usu Domini 
Episcopi London et ffamilix suae omnino sufficiens reparetur Nos vel vicariuni in spiritualibus generalem in scriptis sub 
manibus et sigillis vestris aut septem vestrum quorum septem dictus Hatton Compton unus erit specialiter et nominatim 
tempore opportuno una cum prsesulibus certificetis Dat quarto die mcnsis Julij Anno Domini Millesimo scptingenlesimo 
Decimo quinto Nostrse Translationis anno vicesimo primo." 

The reply of the Commissioners reads : 

** To the most reverend fTather in God Thomas by divine providence Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all 
England and Metropolitan : 

** In pursuance of your Grace's commission, dated July 4, 1715, directed to us to repair to ffulham in the county of 
Middlesex and to view the pallace there belonging to the Lord Bishop of London and diligently to inspect and deliberately 
to consider in what state and condition the said pallace now is and whether it l)e belter and more usefull and advantagious 
for the Bishop of London and his successors to demolish than continue such suj)erfluous Buildings of the said Pallace as 
the present Lord Bishop shall propose to us to be demolished and whether the buildings that shall remaine after such 
demolition, being duly repaired, will be sufficient for a Bishop of London and his ffamily Wee did accordingly on the 
day of the date of these presents repair to the said pallace and did then and there view and diligently ins|x?ct and delil^erately 
consider in what state and condition the said pallace now is which in the generall Wee find to be in a very decayed 
condition and much needing to be repaired Wee doe alsoe find that that part which the present Lord Bishop proposes to 
be taken down, viz* all that Building lying northward of the Great Dining Room with the Bakehous and pastry Hous 
adjoyning to the Kitchen being taken down there m ill still remain between ftifty and sixty Roomes besides the Chappell 
Hall and Kitchen which being duly repaired we judge sufficient for the use of the present Lord Bishop his successors and 
their ffamilys and fully answerable to the revenues of the bishoprick of London Witness our hands and seals att fl'ulham 
this (fourteenth day of July One Thousand seven Hundred and ffifteen. John King D.D., John Millington D.D., James 
Gray, J. Vanbnigh, Hatt. Compton, Tho. Lee, J. Crawford." 

On 21 July 171 5 Dr. Tenison issued the necessary license for the demolition of the 
buildings as above proposed. The Palace, as it at present stands, consists of nearly the 
same number of rooms as were left by Bishop Robinson, although some of them have since 
been rebuilt. 

There are preserved in the Muniment Room two architect's plans, one of the farmyard at 
the Palace, dated 30 April 1762, and one of the stables and coachhouses, dated 4 May 1762, so 
that it seems probable that these portions of the episcopal buildings were rebuilt by Bishop 
Osbaldeston. On his death, in 1764, he left ;£^ 1,000 to be expended upon repairs at Fulham 
Palace. These his successor. Bishop Terrick (1764-77), at once proceeded to carry out. In 
the Muniment Room are also preserved the original plans for (a) Additional buildings and 
alterations at the Palace, dated 4 Aug. 1764, (6) Plan of East front, dated 4 Oct. 1764, (c) 
Plan and elevation of South Front, dated 18 Oct. 1764, (cf) Plan of scullery and bakehouse to 
be erected for the Bishop of London, dated 29 Mar. 1765, and (e) Plan for completing Chapel, 
dated 10 July 1765. The principal buildings erected by Bishop Terrick in 1764-5 thus 
comprised : 

(i) A New East Front, the principal apartment in which was the Library with bay window overlooking lawn. 

(2) A New South Front, the principal apartments in which were the Drawing Room and the Bishop's Bedchamber. 

(3) Completion of the Episcopal Chapel on the North Front, and 

(4) New Scullery and Bakehouse. 

The fac-simile of a " Plan of Additional Buildings proposed to be erected for the Bishop 
of London at his Palace at Fulham," dated 1764 (see p. 112), shows the details of the work. 
The Chapel, Hall and Old Dining Room, the dimensions of which are not mentioned, were 
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apparently drawn on the Plan to show their position in relation to the proposed new 
buildings. The new East Front built by Bishop Terrick terminated, north and south, in dwarf 
towers. A similar tower was also erected at the west end of the North, or Chapel, Front (See 
illustration, p. 118.) 

The Palace remained in much the same state as it was left by Bishop Terrick down to the 
time of Bishop Howley, who, in 1S14-5, built the present plain but commodious East Front. 
A writer in the Gentleman's Magasine, for Nov. 1814, observes : 

" The Bishop oE London is making very considerable additions and othi;r improveni(.-nl.s tii b'ulham ['alsfe, Ihe 
c)ipcn(iilHre on which will probably amount to ^20,000." 
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The architect employed by Bishop Howley was Mr. Cockerell. Dr. Howley destroyed 
most of the work of Bishop Terrick, including the three picturesque towers and the old 
Library. The Old Chapel was also demolished. Norris Brewer, who wrote while the 
work was in progress, states that the whole of the painted glass in the old Chapel was then 
(1814) taken down. He adds that it was " to be replaced in the windows of the new chapel 
an apartment intended, as we are told, to occupy the site of the former hall." Fortunately 
Dr. Howley did not carry out his alleged intention to build an episcopal Chapel on the site of 
the ancient Hall. 

We will now visit the eastern quadrangle, again entering under the ancient Tower of the 
Fitzjames building. 
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On the side of the passage facing the great Hall is a room, formerly a Wait- 

The T«it jiig Room, but now more generally known as the Vestry Room. From this 

ChapoL apartment a long corridor, lighted by small windows on the east side, leads to 

the new Chajjel. Hoth the corridor and the Chapel were designed by Mr. W. 

Butterfieid, and built by Mr. Norris. 

The Chapel was erected by Bishop Tait in 18(36-7. Almost from the time of his trans- 
lation to the see of London, his Lordship had felt that the Hall, then used as a chapel, was 
quite unsuited to the purpose. He, therefore, determined to build, at his own cost, a chajjel on 
the south side of the Palace. The foundation stone was laid by the Bishop's only son, 
Craufurd, then a lad of sixteen. The Chapel was completed about the end of April 1867, 
and was consecrated on 1st May following. In " Catharine and Craufurd Tait," the Archbishop 
writes : 

" My dear wife felt, as I did. that the miLiislraliaiis for worship, both family and diocesan, necessarily Kllaching lu 
the chapel oE ihe principal See House of so great a diocese reiplired some more suitable Bftangenient. Aflct much 
tlelibcralion we determined to erect a new chapel according to designs furnished liy Mr. Butterfieid, restnring the Hall 10 
its original purpose. I rememlier the cold snow; day on which we all lumed out oo the lawn in front of my library 

windows, and my dear son laid the foundation slone. The work went on during tny lirst illness Then again 

tame a happy time of retiitning strength, ond my dear wife had the satisfaction on the isl of May, 1867, of being present 
at the opening of our new chapel, which now assumed in her eyes and mine the character of a thank olTcrii^ for restored 
health, and renewed hopes of usefulness. It was adorned with many gifts from private friends, from the lay officers of the 
diocese, frnm Sion College and the Rural Oeans, as well as from individiuil clergy ; all seeming glad to testify their 
sympathy with nie and my wife on the completion of this work." 

Externally the episcopal Chape! presents few features of interest. The interior is, how- 
ever, decidedly pleasing. The seats on either side face each other, a passage in the centre 
dividing Ihcm. The sanctuarj' floor is laid in marble, brou-^ht, as we havL- prcvi(iu>l>- slated, 
from the Hal!. The woodwork is of oak. 
The walls on either side have high 
panelling, and, at the west end, there is 
a carved screen. The chief ornameris 
of the Chapel were gifts to the see. 

The East Window, representing the 
Ascension, designed by Messrs. Clayton 
and Bell, was the gift of the President 
and Fellows of Sion College. It is com- 
posed of three lights, and is inscribed ; 

"Ascend') ad Patrem j Meuni cl Patrcni \'estrum 
Deum 1 Mcum el Deum Vestrum." 

( TraiislatiMI : I ascend to my Father and your 
Father, lo my Coil and your God.) 

The north wall, at the east end, has a 
two-light window, by Gibbs, representing St. John the Baptist and St. Stephen. It is 
inscribed : 

" Archilialdo Campbell Dilecto | Episcopo Capcllani 
MDCCCLXVII." 

(To ihei I beloved Bishop, Archibald Campbell, his loving chaplains have caused this window lo be decorated 1867.) 

It was, as the in.scription states, the gift of Dr. Tait's chapl; 
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the south wall is a two-light window, by Gibbs, representing St. Peter and St. Paul. This was 
the gift of the Chancellor. Registrar and Secretary of the Bishop, but bears no dedicatorj- 
inscription. 

The west end is tit by four single-light windows, bearing the figures of the four evangeli.sts. 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John. These windows, which were designed by 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell, were the gift of the archdeacon.^ and rural deans of the diocese. 
They were added shortly prior to the translation of Dr. Tail to the sec of Canterbui^'. 
Beneath them is a brass inscribed ; 



" Anno Chtisiinno | MDCCCLXVIII I Pieialis Voluniaiisque causa | Erga Dioecsanum auum | Archibald Cami- 
BKLL Tait I Episcopum Londinenacm | Archidiaconi et Decani nirales | Fenestras quflluor occidentales | Hiijusce opella; | 
Anno prxtetilo | Deo Triuno consecraUe [ Arte Pictoria uamsndas curavenint | Opilulanlibus RofTensibus Decanis | 
Qui Itgis auclorilnte | A Rcgimine opiscopi | Et a consortio clcri Londinensis | Nupct tuetanl segregati." 

(Translation : In ihe year 
of Christ, 1868. out uf piely 
and through goodwill towards 
iheirdioceum.ATdiibald Camp- 
Wli Tait. Bishop of London, 
■he archdeacons and niral 
deans caused the four west 
windows of this chapel, which 
had in the previous year hnrn 
consecrated 10 the Bteraed 
Trinity, to be piclorially 
decc)mlcd : in ihis ihey were 
assisted by those lunil deans 
of the Rochester diocese who 
hy law had rct:ently been separ- 
ated from the jurisdictiim of 
Ihe Bishop and the gatherings 
of the clergy of London.) 

Above, in the 

centre, is a small quatre- 
foil window, the gift of 
Miss Elizabeth Spooner, 
Mrs. Tail's sister. 

Until recently the 
rcredos consisted of a 
lar^e mosaic, depicting 
the Adoration of the Magi, executed by the late Signor Salviati, of Venice, from the 
designs of the architect. It was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster. On the translation 
of Dr. Creighton to the see of London, this was screened by a heavy repp curtain, in front 
of which has been placed another reredos, consisting of a representation, in relief, of the 
Crucifixion of the Saviour. 

The inlaid work in the east wall, south of the communion table, was presented by the 
ladies of AU Saints and St. Peter's and Clewer Sisterhoods : that to the north of the table was 
the gift of private friends. 

The oak communion table was presented by the Rev. F. G, Blomfield, in memory of his 
father, Bishop Blomfield. The brass lectern, surmounted by an eagle with outspread wings 
was the gift of Canon Boyd, incumbent of Paddington. Beneath the north wall window 
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stands the Bishop's chair, presented by the Brill Mission. In the back is a small brass tablet 
inscribed : 

" Presented to | Archibald Cainpl)ell | Lord Bishop of London | for the chapel at Fulham Palace | by the congrega- 
tion and schools | of the Brill Mission | Somers Town | in token of | their affection and gratitude | for his episcopal 
care | May, A.D., 1867." 

At the west end, behind the screen, is a one-manual organ, with pedals, of a very sweet 
tone. It was built by Robson, and was the gift of Mr. Craufurd Tait. 

The linen for the communion table was presented by the Hon. Mr. Monsell, of Clewer. 
Other gifts to the Chapel were communion service books by Bishop Gell of Madras, an 
altar cloth by the Rev. A. H. Stanton, in memory of his ordination, and two coronce lucis^ 
which light the Chapel, the gift of clergymen ordained by Bishop Tait. The Chapel seats about 
seventy persons. 

We will now retrace our steps along the corridor, returning to the passage which leads 
from the Tower entrance. Turning to our right, we pass through a door at the east end of this 
passage and enter a square lobby, on the west wall of which are two small portraits, one of 
James I., and the other of Oliver Cromwell. The latter was removed from the Hall. On the 
south side a door leads from the lobby to the lawn near the Tait Chapel. Above this door are 
the arms of Bishop Gibson, impaled with the see of London. On the east side of the lobby 
are four steps, which we ascend to proceed along the corridor which leads to the rooms in the 
south block of the eastern quadrangle and the grand staircase. 

The south block, as we have seen, was constructed in 1764-5 by Bishop Terrick, who 
raised the ground floor about two feet above the level of the Hall, probably as a precaution 
against the periodical incursions of the river. The four steps, which we mount in passing from 
the lobby to the south corridor, show precisely the extent to which the level was raised. 

As built by Bishop Terrick, the south block consisted of six rooms. On the ground floor 
were three, viz.y the Bishop's Drawing Room, situated at the west end, the Bishop's Bed Room, 
adjoining, and a servant's bedroom in the south-eastern tower. Above these were three others, 
that above the servant's bedroom being the Bishop's Dressing Room. 

Passing along the corridor, the first room on our right is now the Bishop's Study, a hand- 
some room, the three windows in which command a fine view of the south lawn and the 
historic cork tree. This room, which was, as we have just seen, built by Bishop Terrick as his 
Drawing Room, has an ornamented ceiling. It is stocked with a valuable collection of books. 
Dr. Creighton having added, for their reception, a considerable amount of extra shelving. 
The works here comprise the Bishop's private library, as opposed to the Porteus Librar>% which 
belongs to the see. 

Adjoining it, on the east side, is the Chaplain's Study, formerly the Bishop's Bed Room. 
Here is preserved an interesting water-colour drawing of the Palace as it existed prior to 
Bishop Howley's reconstruction of the East Front. This picture, which, by the courtesy of Dr. 
Creighton, we are enabled to reproduce (see p. 1 18), is inscribed on the back : 

** This Picture (of the House at P'ulham as it stood before Bishop Howley's time), the property of Bishop Blomfield, 
was returned to the Palace by the Rev<i F. G. Blomfield on the understanding that it is always to remain here, and is not 
to be taken away. 

Fulham House as it stood before the alterations in 181..." 

Le, the alterations of 1814-5, effected by Bishop Howley, 
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ms in the south-eastern tower of the south block were necessarily cicmoh'shed 
nicy reconstructed the Eaht Front. At the cast end of the south corridor a 

door leads to the Draw- 
ing Room. Above this 
door is a small portrait 
of Bi.shop Compton. 
Against the wall, facing 
ihu grand staircase, has 
been hung a portrait 
I if Bishop Creighton, 
IJiiiiited by Mr. H. 
I larris Browne in 1896. 
Lighting the grand 
-Uiircase is a fine 
window composed of 
coloured glass. In il 
arc displayed the arms 
of Bishop Temple, 
surmounted by a mitre, 




"Dexter: The see of l^ndon. S'Hifj/^r.- Quarterly, (l)and (4) Or, an eagle dcsplayec] sa. (f,ir ihe Earl.s of Metcia) ; 
(2) and (j) Ai^., on two bars sa. six nuitleta of ihe litsL or. 

Beneath is the date 1885, the year of Dr. Temple's translation to the see of London. 

Little is known regarding the origin of the episcopal library. One is said 

Tho Old to ijave been built by Bishop Sheldon (1660-63), This prelate certainly 

Library. expended a considerable amount of money on restorations at Fulham Palace, 

According to Chalmers he .-Jpent ^^"4,500 on repairs to his houses at Fulham. 

Lambeth and Croydon. Bowack, writing of the Palace in 1705, says : 

"It has a very choice Library which has been much augmented Ity the bininiy <if the present Bishop." (Dr. Compioo.) 

What is generally known as the Old Library was, as already stated, erected by Bishop 
Terrick in 1764-5. It occupied the greater part of the East Front, exclusive of the two towers. 
The length of this gallery, from north to south, was 47 ft. 9 ins. Its breadth was 1 2 ft. 4 ins. and 
its height was 12 ft. In the centre of the East Front was a fine bay 9 ft. 2 ins. deep, increasing the 
width of the gallery, at this point, to 21 ft Sins. In the bay were three window.s which 
commanded a magnificent view of the lawn with its ornamental trees. Through the aged elms 
could be observed — then as now — the Tower of All Saints. On the right, as Bishop Porteus 
puts it, one could see the Thames gliding by a grove of trees planted to shut out the town of 
Putney, with an opening made to let in Fulham Bridge, while, on the left, was the great 
Warren with its noble trees. 

Besides the three windows in the bay, there were two others, one on either side of it. The 
great fire-place was in the west wall, facing the bay. Two doors opened into the Library, one 
at the south end, and the other at the north. The latter led to the passage which ran between 
the Old Chapel and the north wall of the inner court. 
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The episcopal Library was, on the death of Bishop Porteus, in 1809, greatly enriched by 
the gift of books of that prelate. 

Bishop Porteus, soon after his translation to London, in 1787, began to make a collection 
of the portraits of his predecessors in the see, there being a very convenient place for them 
over the bookcases in the Library. His object was to bring together a complete series 
commencing with the Reformation. At his death he had procured no less than eighteen, 
all of which were placed in the Library. Dr. Hughson, writing in 1809, mentions only thirteen 
portraits of Bishops of London, as then existing in the Library. He states that there was 
also a portrait of ** Lord Crew" (Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, 1674-1722). 
Faulkner, in 181 2, found twenty portraits in the Library, but does not mention the one of 
Lord Crewe, which is not now at the Palace. With the portraits of the Bishops, now hung in 
the present Dining Room and the Porteus Library, we shall presently deal more fully. 
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During the time of Bishop Porteus, service was sometimes celebrated in the Library. 
Mr. J. Roe notes in his " Diary " : 

** 1808. 18 Jan. We had service yesterday morning in the Library — in the evening in the Drawing room, neither of 
which was at all conformable to my notions of Religion." 

We will now deal with the present east block as built by Bishop Howley. 

The south corner of the East Front is occupied by the Morning Room. Next 
to this is the Drawing Room, a spacious apartment which commands a fine view 
of the grounds. 

Adjoining the Drawing Room, on the north side, is the Dining Room, which 
also overlooks the lawn. Here is hung the following collection of portraits : 



Boom. 



Oinin? 
Boom. 



East Wall. 
George Abbot (P), supposed to be by Cornelius Janssen. 
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North Waix. 

John Aylmer (II), above door leading to the Porteus Library, a copy by Watson, from the original in the 

possession of the family. 
Beilby Porteus (P), by Hopner. 
John Jackson (Ja), by Ouless. 
William liowley (H), by Owen. 
Charles James Blomfield (B), by Lane. 
John Randolph (R), above door leading to Porteus Library, by Owen. 

West Waij« 

Robert Lowth (P), by Pyne. 

Archibald Campl)ell Tait (T), by Sydney Hodges, a life size portrait presented by laymen of the Cities of London 

and Westminster on his election to the see of Canterbury. 
William I^ud (P), a copy by Old Stone from Vandyke. The original of this picture is at Lambeth Palace. 
Richard Tcrrick (J), a copy by Stewart from Dance. 

South Wai.i.. 

Gilbert Sheldon (P), presented by Mr. W. Doll)en.* 
Richard Vaughan (H), a copy by I^dy Oakley. 
Frederick Temple (Te), over fire-place, by Herkomcr. 
John King (P), an original. 

William Juxon (P), an original by Vandyke, presented by Mr. W. Don>en. 

(ieorge Montaigne (J), over door, an original. This picture was given to Bishop Jackson by Mr. W. F. Wollcy, 
of Pr>()r's Bank, in 1869. 

The pictures in this room were collected by Bishops Porteus (P), Howley (H) and 
Jackson (J.). The four marked (B), (T), (Ja) and (Te) were presented by Bishops Blomfield 
Tait, Jackson and Temple respectively. 

During Dr. Templets episcopate the portraits in the Dining Room occupied a different 
order. The apartment has been redecorated by Dr. Creighton, who has arranged the pictures 
as above described. 

From the Dining Room we pass to the Porteus Librar>% which occupies the north-east 
corner of the eastern quadrangle. Before we deal with the episcopal librar>% we have to 
speak of the ancient Chapel on a portion of the site of which it stands. 

From very early times a private chapel formed an adjunct to the Bishop's 
The Old Manor House. 

Chapel. One of the earliest references to a chapel at Fulham is contained in a deed of 

1 23 1. This is the celebrated charter of Roger, Bishop of London, regarding the 
disputed jurisdiction of the Abbey of Westminster over the nunnery of Kilbum (MS. Cotton 
Faust, A. iii. f. 239) described as " acta in capella apud Fulham anno gratiaj MCCXXXI." 
(Dugdale's ** Monast. Anglic." ed. 1682, i. 362). It is, of course, not possible to state with 
certainty that this " capella apud Fulham," was attached to the episcopal dwelling, but, as the 
agreement was the " act " of the Bishop of London, it seems highly probable that it was 
executed somewhere within the precincts of the Manor House. 

The following passage occurs in the biographical notice to John Bradford's "Works" 
(Parker Soc. " Academics ") : 

"Dr. Ridley, that worthy Bishop of London. . . . called him (Bradford) to take the degree of Deacon. . . . 
This being done at Fulham August 10, iSSO,t Ridley obtained for him a license to preach, made him one of his chaplains, 
and lodged him in his own house.'* 

•Afterwards Sir William Dolben, M.P., F.R.S., a great friend of Bishop Porteus. 
t ** In capella sive oratorio infra manerium suum de Fulham.'* See " Foxe,'* vii. 143-4. 
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Foxe several times speaks of the Chapel at Fulham Palace. In June 1554 Thomas 
Haukes, accused of heresy and subsequently burnt at Coggeshall, was sent to Bonner at 
Fulham. The Bishop called him to the Chapel, but he refused to attend, saying, he did not 
understand Latin. Occasionally the Chapel, instead of Fulham Church, was used for the ad- 
ministration of articles to " heretics." On ID Sept. 1557 Bonner caused Ralph Allerton and 
three others ** to be brought unto Fulham, and there in his private chapel within his house, 
he judicially propounded unto them certain articles." One of the men, in answer to a question 
from the Bishop as to where he was, replied 

that "he was in an idol's temple." Thomas y^ 

Hinshaw, after he had been flogged, had 
articles administered to him in the Chapel 
and in Fulham Church. 

The Chapel in Bonner*s time probably d^jq^ 

stood somewhere in the north-east portion 
of the eastern quadrangle. Thomas Ilaukes, 
after refusing to attend Bonner's service in 
the chapel 

** Came down and walked between the hall and the W^indow 

chapel in the court and tarried there till evensong was 
done. ' ' 

This passage seems to suggest the 
position we have indicated. The court of 
the eastern quadrangle must have been much 
larger than it is now. 

It was in the Chapel of Fulham Palace 
that Dr. Warham, on 25 September 1502* 

was consecrated to the see of London b}' Window 

the Bishops of Winchester, Exeter and 
Rochester. It was here, too, that Dr. 
Henry King, Rector of Fulham and dean of 
Rochester, and Dr. Thomas Winniffe, dean 

of St. Paul's, were consecrated to the sees Window 

of Chichester and Lincoln respectively, 6 Feb. 
164 1 -2. The consecrators were Bishops 
Juxon, Curl, Warner and Prideaux. 

The Fulham Church Registers contain 
a few entries of baptisms and marriages 
performed in the episcopal Chapel. The 
earliest, a marriage, is in 1692. 

According to Bishop Porteu.s, the building known as the Old Chapel " was formed 
out of several small rooms by Bishop Terrick." Lysons states that it " was either 
removed to its present situation or considerably enlarged, and fitted up by Bishop 
Terrick." Whatever was the precise nature of the work carried out by this prelate, it 
is clear from the Plan at Fulham Palace, dated 10 July 1765, that he did "complete" the 
Chapel. 
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The Old Chapel occupied the whole of the North Front of the eastern quadrangle, extending 
from the north-west tower to the north-east tower, with both of which it communicated. 

At the west end of the Chapel was a screened portion, known as the ante-chapel, with a 
gallery above for the use of the Bishop's domestics. In the north-west tower was a flight of 
stairs to enable the servants " to ascend to Chapel." The north-east tower contained a small 
room or " closet " for the use of the chaplain. 

The length of the Chapel, including the screened portion, was 53 feet, the breadth 17 feet, 
and the height 12 feet. It was fitted up with wainscotting, which Bishop Porteus states was 
removed from the old Palace of the Bishops of London, in Aldersgate Street, where it had 
been placed by Bishop Juxon.* Petre House, in Aldersgate Street, was not bought for residential 
purposes by the Bishop of London until May 1662, whereas Bishop Juxon was translated to 
Canterbury in 1660, and therefore could have had no personal connection with this house. The 
probability is that, when London House was sold in 1749, the wainscotting, glass and other 
fittings of the Chapel were removed to Fulham, where they were eventually used by Bishop 
Terrick in his extensive restorations of 1764-5. The 1764 Plan shows the Chapel as divided 
from the inner court of the eastern quadrangle by a passage level with it, two doors leading 
therefrom, one into the ante-chapel and one into the chapel itself. 

In the north wall of the Old Chapel were five windows, filled with stained glass, a 
considerable portion of which came from London House. Faulkner gives the following as 
their contents in his time. We take the windows from west to cast : 



(i) Window 



1. Tonstal impaled with London. 

2. Fitzjames. 

3. Kemp. 

4. Grindal impaled with London. 

5. Randolph impelled with Bangor. 

6. Compton impaled with London. 

7. Savage. 

8. Fletcher impaled with Worcester. 

9. See of London. 

10. Randolph imjxilcd with London. 

1 1. (J>uariering of Fitzjames. 

12. Fitzjames. 

13. Al)lK)t impaled with London. 

14. Randolph impaled with Oxford. 




(2) W^INDOW. 



1. Laud impaled with London. 

2. Fletcher impaled with London. 

3. Tonstal. 

4. Gilxson impaled with London. 

5. Laud impaled with Bath and Wells. 

6. I'orteus impaled with Ix)ndon. 

7. See of I^mdon. 

8. Laud impaled with Deancrj' of Gloucester. 

9. Fletcher impaled with Bristol. 

10. Bonner. 

11. (iihson im})aled with London. 
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Bishop Sheldon was doubtless intended. 
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(3) Window. 

1. Arms of Henry VIII. impaling those of Katharine Howard. 

2. Katharine Howard. 

3. See of Canterbury. 

4. Sees of London, Durham and Bath and Wells. 

5. Sec of Hereford. 

6. Sees of Lichfield, Worcester, Chichester and Gloucester. 

7. See of Bristol. 

8. Sees of Exeter, St. Asaph and Bangor. 

9. Terrick impaled with London. 

10. The Lord's Supper. 

11. See of York. 

12. Edward VI. when Prince of Wales. 

13. Sees of Winchester, Ely and Salisbury. 

14. See of Rochester. 

15. Sees of Chester, Oxford, Norwich and Lincoln. 

16. See of Carlisle. 

17. Sees of Peterborough, St. David's and LlandafT. 
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(4) Window. 

1. I^ud impaled with London, St. David's and St. John's Coll., Oxford. 

2. Robinson impaled with London. 

3. Compton impaled with London. 

4. Hayter impaled with London. 

5. Savage. 

6. St. John baptizing Christ. 

7. See of London. 

8. Fitzjames impaled with London. 

9. Robinson impaled with Bristol. 

10. Compton impaled with Oxford. 

11. Hayter impaled with Norwich. 
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(5) Window, 
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1. Royal Arms. 

2. A Rose, cognizance of Henry VIII. 

3. See of London. 

4. Aylmer impaled with London. 

5. Osbaldeston impaled with London. 

6. Tonstal impaled with London. 

7. Fletcher impaled with London. 

8. Sherlock impaled with London. 

9. Montaigne. 

10. Lowth impaled with London. 

11. A Rose, cognizance of Henry VIII. 

12. Kemp. 

13. Juxon impaled with London. 

14. Osljaldeston impaled with Carlisle. 



** A Terrible Hott day. The glass in our Chapel stood above 70.'* — Roe's ** Diary " for 12 July 1808. 

The alterations carried out by Bishop Howley, 18 14-5, involved, as we have 
Porteus said, the removal of the Old Chapel, the site of which was devoted to a new 
Library. Library and, behind it, a butler's pantry. 

The Porteus Library is a handsome apartment, having, at its east end, a 
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. fitted with bookcases. 



French window opening on to the lawn. On the other three side? 
The ceiUng is slightly vauUcd. 

The major portion of this Library, which is mainly of a theological character, was left lu 
the see by Bishop I'ortcus, who, in his will, directed that the profits of a complete edition of his 
own works, after deducting the sum of ;iJioo each to the three trustees appointed by him to 
superintend the publication,' should become the basis of a fund for the purpose of erecting a 

new Library at 
Fulham Palace. 
The copyright of 
the Bishop's works, 
edited by the Rev. 
Robert Hodgson, 
with his '■ Life " 
|irefixed, sold for 

A MS. Catalogue 

of the I'ortcus Lib- 
rary was, some 30 
years ago, compiled 
by the Rev. F. H. 
Fisher, M.A., then 
tiomeslic chaplain 
to Hishop Jackson. 
Above the book- 
cases are the follow- 
ing portraits of 
Bishops of London. 




Ill a pholograph Iji. Mr. J. Dugd.i 



John Rubinson (P), to right of window, an otiginal. 

lliim[^rey Henchman (P), lo left of window, a copy by Stewarl, (rum the url{;iiial a 



Henry C.impton (l'|, a copy from Kneiltr. 

Jiihn Kinu (H), liy Corni-liui Jan.'isen. prosenled tu Ihc I'alacc 
Wnrwickahire, 

Thomas Knvis (K), s copy. 

Thomas llayler (P), a cop)- hy Stewart, from Dnnce. 

VVtlsT WAl.l.. 

Gcoi^c Monlaignt {['|, an original. This picture bears the name 
Ix: a ptiilrait u( bis piedecessur. ISisbop King, tu whose undouiilci 
resemblance. The features are, moreover, tmlike those of the Montai 
il lo lie King. Bishop Howlcy altered it lo Montaigne. 

Kichnrd I'lelcher (H), a copy by Lady Oakley. 

Richard Bancroft ( i>|, an original. This is supposed lo be by "Cor 



1817 l.y Mr. Ilcneagc l,egge of A.tc 



Soirri 



Edwin Sandys (II|, a copy by \V. Watsor 
Edmund Giindal (f), a copy by Old Sloii 



<n of the .Sandys family. 
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Nicholas Ridley (R), an original. 

Thomas Sherlock (P), over the fire-place, a copy by Stewart. 
Edmund Gibson (P), by Vanderbank. 
Richard Osbaldest;)n (P), by Hudson. 

Thomas Sherlock (P), a copy by Stewart. This is, only on a much smaller scale, an exact duplicate of the portrait of 
Sherlock, over the fire-place. This picture was originally placed by Porteus in the Old Dining Room. 

These pictures were collected by Bishops Porteus (P), Randolph (R) and Howley (H). In 
the above list, the initial in each case indicates the name of the collector. 

Of the fine collection of portraits preserved at Fulham Palace, the late Bishop of Colchester 
observes in his ** Memoir of C. J. Blomfield, Bishop of London," his father : 

*' AH are there — Ridley, the Martyr, Sandys and Grindal, the ambitious Laud, Juxon, the friend of Charles I., 
Compton who had adorned the Palace-gardens with their rare and stalely trees, ihe statesman Robinst)n, the learntd 
(iiljson, the divines Sherlock and Lowth, the mild and amiable Porteus, who loved Fulham so well, and thanked God, the 
evening before his death, that he had Inien sufl["ered to return thither to die ; and Bishop Blomfieid's predecessor and friend, 
the venerable Primate, William Ilowley." 

Bishop Porteus's collection of portraits included the one of Tonstal, now placed in the 
entrance passage. There was also one of Vaughan, which is apparently lost, the existing 
portrait of that Bishop having been collected by Bishop Howley. 

In the north wall are three armorial windows. They contain the greater part of the 
glass which was found in the Old Chapel on this site, but arranged by Bishop Howley 
on an entirely different plan. From a manuscript note by this prelate, made in the Palace 
" Faulkner," we find that the arrangement then made in the episcopal Library was practically 
identical with that which now exists. Taking the windows from west to east, the following 
are the blazons : 



I 



1 1 



(1) Window. 

1. The see of London impaled with the paternal arms of Laud. 

2. The see of London. 

3. Laud. Dexter: On a cross five cinquefoils (see of St. David's). 

Sinister : The paternal coat of Laud. 

4. Laud. Dexter : Az., on a fess or, three crosses formee filchy of the 

first, on a quarter of the 2nd, the sun appearing in chief environed 
with a demi-circle gu. on each side of the quarter a demi-fleur- 
de-lis conjoined to the side of the first. (Deanery of Gloucester.) 
Sinister : The paternal coat of Laud. 

5. The see of London. 

6. Savage impaled with the see of London. 

7. Fletcher impaled with the see of London. 

8. Kemp as before. 

9. Fitzjames impaled with the see of London. iQuarterly, (i)and(4) "'^z., 

a dolphin embowed arg. (Fitzjames) ; (2) and (3) Arg., a cross 

engrailed sa., in the first quarter an eagle desplayed gu. 

(Draycot). 
10. Blank. [In the time of Bishop Howley this space contained th^ 

arms of Bishop Hayter impaled with the see of Norwich.] 

11. Robinson impaled with the see of Bristol. Or, on a chevron vert 

l)etween three roes trippant as many cinquefoils of the field, surmounted by a mitre. Beneath is the Runic 
motto of Bishop Robinson. 

12. Compton impaled with the see of Oxford. Sa., a lion passant gardant or, Ixitwecn three esquires' helmets arg., 

surmounted by a mitre. 

13. Compton impaled with the see of London. 

14. Osbaldeston impaled with the see of Carlisle. Arg., a mascle sa. between three ogresses. 
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15. Fletcher impaled wilh the see of Worcester. Sa., across palonce pierced lx!tween four escallops arg. 
lO. Laud impaled wilh the see of Bath and Wells. 

17. Randolph impaled with the see of Oxford. Gu., on a cross arg. five mullets pierced sa. This coat is 

dated MDCCXCiv. 

18. Compt(m impaled with the see of London. 

19. Randolph impaled with the see of Bangor. This coat is dated MDCCCVii. 

(2) Window. 

1. France and England quarterly, in chief a file of three arg., the whole .-^'""-^.^ 

sunnounted by a Crown. . -^ ^""^-^^ 

2. Blank. [In the time of Bishop llowley this space contained the 

arms of Bisht)p Tonstal surmounted by a mitre. The mitre alone 
remains.] 

3. The see of I^)ndon. 

4. Bonner. Quarterly gu. and sa., a cross sarcelly likewise quarterly 

or and ermine, on a chief of the third a rose-ensoleil Initween two 
pelicans of the first gu. 

5. Grindal impaled with the see of London. Quarterly arg. and az., 

a cross (juarterly ermines and or between four doves collared and 
counterchangcd. 

6. Tonstal impaled with the see of London. Sa., three combs arg. 

7. Aylmer impaled wilh the see of London. Arg., a cross between 

four sea aylets ja.. Leaked and legged gu. 

8. Fletcher impaled with the see of London. Dated 1595. 

9. Al>b()t impaled wilh the see of London, (ui., a chevron In^lween three pears pendant or. 

10. Fletcher impaled wilh the see of Bristol. Dated 1595. 

11. Montaigne impaled wilh the see of London. [This shield is broken.] 

12. Laud impaled with the see of London. 

13. Juxon impaled with the see of London. Or, a cross gu. Initween four Moors' heads affronlee couped at the 

shoulders and wreathed proper. 

14. Compton impaled wilh the see of London. 

15. Robinson impaled with the see of London. Or, on a chevron vert Ixitween three roes trippant as many 

cimjuefoils of the field. 

16. Gibson impaled wilh the see of Lincoln. A'/., three storks rising arg. Dated MDCCXV. 
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(3) Window. 

I. A Bishop's Mitre. 

2. Sherlock impaled wilh the see of London. Party per pale arg. and 

az., three fleurs-de-lis counterchangcd. 

3. Ilayter impaled with the see of London. Az., three bulls' heads 

coujxjd at the neck arg., armed or. 

4. Osbaldeston impaled with the see of London. Arg., a mascle sa., 

Inrtween three ogresses. 

5. A rose composed of three concentric circles, the outside and the 

inside circle being red and the intermediate one white, seeded or. 

6. A rose per pale arg. and gu. seeded or. 

[Sir Horace Walpole regarded these two Tudor Roses, indicative of the 
union of the houses of York and I^ncaster, as a great curiosity.] 

7. Terrick impaled wilh tiie see of London. Gu., three tirwits or. 

8. Lowth impaled with the see of London. Sa., a wolf saliant arg 

langued gu. Dated mdcclxxxi. 

9. The see of London. 

10. Porteus impaled wilh the see of London. Az., an open lxK)k or between in chief two mullets and in base a 

saltier humet arg. 

11. Randolph impaled with the see of London. Gu., on a cross arg., five mullets pierced sa. 

12. Blank. [In the time of Bishop Howley, thiss()ace contained his own arms.] 

Each window is edged with a plain yellow border. 

It was in the Porteus Library that Bishop Blomfield died, 5 Aug. 1857. 
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FLAX OK FULHAM PALACE IN 1850 
From a memory sketcii by the late Sir Aithur W. Blomfield, A. R.A. 
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WESTKRN QUADRANGLE. 

1. Paddock ; 2. Porter's House ; 3. Bakehouse ; 4. Dairy ; 5. Fitzjames Archway ; 6. Porter's Room or 
Guard Room; 7, Bread Room; 8. Still Room; 9. Laundry Yard; 10. Wash-house; 11. Courtyard; 
12. Housekeeper's Room ; 13. Steward's Room ; 14, Coal Shed ; 15. Yard ; 16. Cellars ; 17. Fountain ; 
18. Servants* Hall ; 19. Scullery ; 20. Waiting Room ; 21. Principal Entrance ; 22. Great Hall ; 23. Kitchen. 

EASTERN QUADRANGLE. 

24. Entrance Hall ; :^s. Bishop's Study ; 26. Steps ; 27. Courtyard ; 28. Butler's Pantry ; 29. Larders ; 
30. Chaplain's Room ; 31. Principal Staircase ; 32. Morning Room ; 33. Drawing Room ; 34. Dining Room ; 
35. Porteus Library. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
FULHAM PALACE — {cofttinued). 

SECTION IIL— THE GROUNDS AND THE MOAT. 

The grounds of Fulham Palace first became famous in the time of Bishop 
The Grindal (1559-70), who was a great gardener. According to Fuller's " Worthies 

GKroonds. of England," the tamarisk was introduced into this country by this prelate about 
the year 1560. Writing of this plant Fuller, observes, under " Middlesex '* : 

** It was brought over by Bishop Grindal out of Switzerland (where he was exile under Queen Mary) and planted in 
his garden at Fulham in this county, where the scite l)eing moist and fenny, well complied with the nature of this plant, 
which since is removed and thriveth well in many other places, yet it groweth not up to l)e timber, as in Arabia though 
often to that substance that caps of great size are made thereof. Dioscorides saith it is good for the toothache (as what is 
not, and yet indeed what is good for it ?).'* 

Grindal's vineyard at Fulham Palace enjoyed a wide reputation. The Bishop was in the 
habit of sending presents of his grapes to his friends. Among the State Papers is a letter, 
dated Fulham, 5 Aug. 1566, from Bishop Grindal to Sir William Cecil, aften^^ards Lord 
Burleigh, stating that he is sorry that he has " no fruit to offer him but some grapes.*' On 
9 Sept. 1569, he writes to Cecil : 

** My grapes this yearc arc nott yett r)'pe. Abowte the cnde off y^ nexte weekc I hoope to scnde some to the Queenes 
Majestic." 

Miss Agnes Strickland writes in her " Lives of the Queens of England " : 

" Elizabeth's bishops appear to have been great horticultural ists. Edmund Grindal, bishop of Ix)ndon, sent her an 
annual present of grapes from his vineyard at Fulham, but had nearly forfeited her favour for ever by sending his last 
offering at the time there had been a death in his house, which caused a report that he had endangered her Majesty's 
person by sending from an infected place. He wrote a piteous letter, denying that the plague was in his house." 

Miss Strickland quotes no authority for this story, but it was probably the following 
statement in Str>'pe*s ** Life of Grindal.*' The tone of the letter quoted is anything but 
" piteous " : • 

"The grapes that grew at Fulham were, now-a-days, of that value, and a fruit the Queen stood so well affected to, 
and so early ripe, that the bishop used, every year, to send a present thereof to her. . . And accordingly he did so, and 
sent them by one of his servants ; but the report was, that at this very time the plague was in his house, and that one had 
newly died of that distemper there, and three more were sick ; by which occasion, both the Queen and the Court were in 
danger ; and well it was that no sickness happened there, for if it had, all the blame would have laid upon the bishop. 
The bishop understanding this, thought himself bound to vindicate himself ; which he did forthwith in a letter to Secretary 
Cecil : 

*** I hear that some fault is found with me abroad for the sending of my servant lately to the Court with grapes, 
saying one died at my house of the plague, as they say, and three more are sick. The truth is, one dyed in my house the 
19th of this month, who had lyen but three days ; but he had gone abroad languishing above twenty days before that, being 
trou]>lcd with a Byx, and thinking to bear it out, took cold, and so ended his life. But, I thank God, there is none sick in 
my house. Neither would I so far have overseen myself as to have sent to her Majesty if I had not lieen more assured, that 
my man's sickness was not of the plague, and if I suspected any such thing now, I would not keep my household together 
as I do. TIius much I thought good also to signify untt) you. God keep you. 

** ' From Fulham, 20lh Sept., 1569. 

" * Yours in Christ, 

" * Ei)M. London.' " 
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The grapes which Grindal cultivated at Fuiham must have been grown in the open, for 
I forcing houses were not then known. 

Bishop Aylmer or Elmer (1576-1598) has the credit, deserved or not, of partially 
I disafforesting the grounds of Fuiham I'alace of their elms. From Aubrey's '■ liricf Lives," 
[ vol. i., p. 74, we learn : 

" The bishop of London did cult-downc a noble crowd of trees at Fuiham. Tfie Lor<l Chanccilot lold him Ihnt he was 
m i'oa/ exfoumUr ofdarki places. ' ' 



Faulkner writes : 

" One of the giealesl troubles he ever 
Itis see Bt Fuiham, and which he v 
aligaled before the council." 



iKt with was an information aguinit him* (or cutting down the wood belonging 
> Teatrained from doing by the Queen's orders, after the matter had been 



Strype, however, defends the Bishop against any such charge of wanton destruction. He 
I writes : 

" A report was biased abroad of llic Bishop felling the elms about lii« I'alncc nl Fuiham, but it was a shameful 

I onlruth, and how false it was all the Court knew, and the Queen herself could wilncst, for she had lately lodged at the 

I'alace there where she misliUed nothing, but that her lodgings were Ucpl from all goad prospects by the thickness of the 

ts she told her vice- 
ehaoibcrlain, and he re- 
ported so to the Bishop. 
And Dr. I'ern, Dean ..f 
\ Ely, being at a gieal man\ 

table soon after, and heui- 

iing much railing discouisi' 
against the Bishop for his 
Idling the trees at KulhHiii, 
. asked nne of the company, 
' being an ancient lawyer, 
!how long the elms at 
Futham had been felled. 
'Some half year ago,' said 
Ihe lawyer. 'Then,' re- 
; plied Pern, 'they are mat 
■ vellously grown in lhn.1 
lime, for, 1 assure yiui, 
I was there within ihi-se 
lour days and they seemed 
' lo be alK>ut 200 years old. ' 
And then he look occasion 
likewise to repeat the pas- 
, sigc menlloned before how 

ihc Queen complained of 
her prospect beii^ ;[hin- 
dered by the trees ; and 
\ therefore that story that 

imunly went and is mentioned by M: 
I tell th« flishop that his name wa.s tllmar 
J Madux who dwelt at Fuiham well kn 

It was in the days of Bishop Compton (1675-1713) that the grounds of Fuiham Palace 
in against the Bishop was laid by one Litchfield, a Court musician, lo whom Aylnier had refused tu 
t See Maddock's family, ['arson's Green. |Sce vol. i., p. 2iS and vol. ii., p. 5). 





cr Marprelale and Sir John Harrington is false, namely that Madosl" SihouUi 
lul it might well be Mar Kim for he had marred all the elms in Fuiham. for 
■ that the elms were not felled at all, or perhaps liui two or three of the 
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attained their greatest splendour. The Rev. R. G. Baker, in his lecture on " The Olden 
Characters of Fulham," delivered on 6 Feb. 1^57, truly remarked ; 

"The memorials of Bishop Complon are slill vigorous and growing in ihe midst of iii;. though he died ntnrly ijo 
years ago ; for no saunlerer upon Ihe Bishop's Walk, whii has learnl to notice fine Irees, can fail to admire the iiei, the 
cork tree, the stone pine, the Virginian Oiik and llie Black American walnut, whicfi were planted by him, and which 

urpassed in siie by any of Ihe same kinds in the 




kint-don 

John E 
date 1 1 Oct. 



Complon), in 
flower, which 



/elyn notes in his " Diary " under 
:6Si : 

to Fulham to vi>^it tlie Bishop of London (Dr. 
whose garden I saw the ScdMm arinnsimi in 
viis exceedingly bcaiiliful." 

When, in 1688, Compton was suspended 

from the exercise of his episcopal functions, he 

devoted much of his leisure time to his favourite 

pursuit of gardening. Several distinguished 

botanists of that age bear testimony to his 

high scientific attainments. The collections which 

he formed of greenhouse plants and hardy exotic 

trees were probably the most choice and extensive 

at the time existing in England. Many varieties 

were collected by Compton from different parts of 

North America.* We owe to him the American 

maples, oaks, acacias, magnolias, walnuts, hickories 

and other trees which are now the glory of so many 

old gardens. 

In 1687 the Rev. John Ray, the distinguished naturalist, now, perhaps, best remembered 

for his "Collection of Proverbs," visited the grounds of Fulham Palace. In his " Historia 

Plantarum," 1686-1704 (torn, ii., p. r79S), he gives the following list of trees as then 

existing : 

Angelica arborescens spinosa, seu arbor Indica Fraxini folio, cortice spinosa. 
Arbor Tiilipifera Virginiana Iriporlilo accris, tolio, media lac' 
Arbor Tulipifcra Virgiriiana aceres majoris lolio, conis erectis. 
LauTUs Tulipifera foliis subtus ei cinerco aul argenteo purpuranlibu>i. 
Ccdnis a Goa falsa dicia, rectius Sabina Goensis. 
Niix Juglans Vii^niana Nigra. 

Arbor exotica foliis Fraxini inslar pinnatis, el serratis, Negundo perpcram 
Slyrax Arbor, Virginiana acetis folio, polius Plalanus Virginiana Slyracem fundi 
Conglus maxima folio lalissimo Virginici, 

Oxyacantha, Spina Sancta dicta, Mespilus Virginiana fructu coccinen. 
Arbor trifolia venenata Virginiana folio hirsulo. 
Khus Virginianum Lcnlisci foliis. 
Amomum Virginianum Corni firaina: facie, 
Senecino arborescens Virginiana alriplicis folio. 

Solanum Pomiferum fnitesccns Africanuro spinosum nigricans Horaginu' 
multo longioribus majoribus el crebrioribus hoiridum. 

n is made oE maay plants and 



. velut abscissa. 
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Compton's successor, Dr. John Robinson (1713-17J3), was not a lover of botany, and it is 
1 to be feared that during his episcopate the grounds of Fiilham Palace suffered considerably. 
. Lysons writes : 

"The Bbhop's garden at Fulhnm was stripped of almusi ihe whole of t)ie valuable collation of exotic liees and 
lbs planted theic by Bishop Compton in the lime of his successor Robinspn, who. having no taste for the science of 
Botany, suffered his gatdencr to dispose of whatever was in a stale to be IrnnsplantetJ." 



In 175 1 Sir William Watson, M.D., the well-known botanist and electrician, visited the 
I gardens at Fulham, On 27 June of that year the following communication from him was 
read at a meeting of the Royal Society.* The paper is printed in the " Philosophical Trans- 
, actions," vol. xlvii., p. 241. and in Watt's " ]iibliolheca Britannica" : 



-AN ACCOUNT OK ' 



RV MR. WILLIAM 



; Rl>VAI. SOCIKTV. 



^ 



" Gentlemen, 

" I some time since communicated to you 
TradescanI at South Lambeth, which you did me the hon 
before you (he remains of the still more famous 
botanic garden a( b'ulham, wherein Dr. Henry 
Compton, heretofore Bishop of London, planted a 
greater variety of curious exotic plants and trees, 
than had at that time been collected in aney garden 
in Ei^land. 

" This excellent prelate presided over the see 
of London from the year 1675 to 1713; during 
which time, by means of a large correspondence 
with the principal botanists nf Europe and America, 
he introduced into England a great number of 
plants, but more especially trees, which had never 
been seen here before, and described hy no 
■ulhor i and in the cultivation of these, as we are 
infortned by the late most ingenious Mr. Ray,t he 
igteeably spent such pari of hi! lime, as could most 
conveniently lie spared from his other more arduous 

" From this prelate's goodness in permitting 
with freedom persons curious in botany to visit 
his ^rden, and see therein what was to be found 
nowhere else, and from his zeal in propagating 
botanical knowledge, by readily communicating to 
others, as well foreigners as our own countrymen, 
such plants and seeds, as he was in possession of, 
hJirumE ismentioned with the greatest encomiums 
by the botanical writers of his time ; to wit, by 
Uennan, Uaj, Pluknet, and others. 

"Mr. Ray, in Ihe second volume of his 
history of plants, which was published in the year 
16S8, gives us a catalogue of the rare and exotic 
Irees and shrubs, which he had just before observed 
Jbl the Bishop's garden, which he at th.il lime 
called Am'/hS cullissimut, neviiqia tt elegant ioribus 
stHdio nee minari imftHsa undiqm congimilis 



t of what remained of the famous garden of /nhn 
vc favourably : upon the strength of which ! now lay 




• The original paper is in the possessio 
t "llisl. I'lnnt.." lorn, ii., V- 
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stirpibus refcrtissimus. As this prelate's length of life and continuance in the see of London were remarkable, so 
we find the botanists, who wrote after Mr. Ray, most frequently mentioning in their works the new accessions of 
treasure to this garden ; and of this you meet with a great variety of examples in the treatises of Dr. Pluknet, 
Herman, and Commelin. 

*' Botanical, much more even than other worldly affairs, are subject to great fluctuations ; and this arises not only from 
the natural decay of vegetables, and their being injured by the variety of seasons, but allso from the genius and disposition 
of the professors of them. So here, upon the death of Bishop Compton, all the green-house plants and more tender exotic 
trees were, as I am informed by Sir Mans Sloane, given to the ancestor of the present Earl Tylney at Wanstcad. And as 
the successors of this Bishop in the see of London were more distinguished for their piety and learning, than for their zeal 
in the promotion of natural knowledge, the curiosities of this garden were not attended to, but left to the management of 
ignorant persons ; so that many of the hardy exotic trees, however valuable, were removed, to make way for the more 
ordinar}' produciions of the kitchen -garden. 

" I thought therefore, that the state of this garden, after the revolutions of much more than half a century since what 
Mr. Kay wrote thereof, would l)e an acceptable present, not only to the Royal Society, but to such persons likewise, as are 
curious in these matters. 



"A CATALOGUE OF THE EXOTIC TREES REMAINING IN THE BISHOP OF LONDON'S GARDEN 

AT FULHAM, JUNE 25, 1751. 

Abies foliis solilariis apice acuminatis. Hort. Cliffort, 449. 

Abies taxi folio, fructu sursum spcctante. Tourn. 585. The Silver fir. 

Acer platanoidcs. Muniing. Histor. The Norway Maple. • 

Acer Virginianum, folio majore subtus argcnteo, supra viridi splendente. Plukn. Phyt. Tab. 2, fig. 4. The Vii^nian 
Flowering Maple. 

Acer maximum, foliis trifidis vel quincjue fidis Virginianum. Plukn. Phyt. Tab. 123, fig. 4. The Ash Maple, vulgo. 

Arbutus folio serrato. C. B. P. 460. The Slrawberr}' Tree. 

licnzoin. Boer. Ind. alt. II. 259. The Benjamin Tree. 

Cedrus Lilnni. liarrel. rar. Tab. 449. Cedar of Lebanon. 

Celtis foliis ovalo-Lanceolatis serratis. Hort. Cliff. 39. I^)tus arbor. Coesalpin. 

Cupressus ramos extra se spargens (juie mas Plinii. Tourn. 587. The Male Cypress. 

Cupressus meta in fastigium convoluta, (juaf fiumina. Plinii Tourn. 587. The Female Cypress. 

Fraxinus florifera lx)tryoides. Morris Priel. Bot. 265. 

Fraxinus folio rotundiore. C. B. P. 416. The Manna Ash. 

(ileditschia (iron. Flor. Virgin. 193. 

Acacia Americana Iriacanthos, etc. Pluk. Manliss. The Honey Locust. 

Guaiacana Pishamin \'irginianum. Park Hist. 918. The Virginiana Date Plumb (sic). 

Ilex oblongo serrato folio. C. B. P. 424. The Evergreen Oak. 

Juniperus Virginian. Herman. Hort. Lugd. 347. The Virginian Cedar. 

laburnum majus vel Cytisus Alpinus latifolius flore racemoso pendulo. Tourn. 648. 

Larix folio deciduo conifera. J. B. Hist. I. 265. The I^rch Tree. 

Lilac I^ciniaio folio. Tourn. 602. Cut Leaved Jasmine vulgo. 

Mespilus prunifolia Virginiana non spinosa fructu nigricanle. Plukn. Phyt. Tab. 46, fig. 2. 

Morifolia Virginiensis arl)or loti arboris instar ramosa, foliis omplissimis. Pluk. Phyt. Tab. 46, fig. 2. 

Corylus maxima, folio latissimo \'irginiana. Raii Hist. 1799. 

Nux Juglans \'irginiana nigra. Herman Hort. Lugd. Tab. 453. The Black Wallnut Tree. 

Pavia Boer. Ind. alt. II. 260. The Red Horse Chestnut vulgo. 

Pinus saliva. C. B. P. 491. The Manured or Stone Pine. 

Pinus Americana, foliis prcelongis subinde ternis, conis plurimis confestim nascentibus. Rand. Hort. Chels. 156. 
The Cluster Pine. 

<^uercus allw Virginiana. Park. Theat. 1387. The While or Virginian Iron Oak. 

Rhus foliis pinnatis serratis. Horl. Cliff, no. Virginia Sumach. 

Robinia aculeis geminatis. Hort. Cliff. 354. Pseudo acacia siliquis glabris. Boer. Ind. II. 39. 

Ruscus angusti folius fructu summis ramulis innascente. Tourn. 79. 

Laurus Alexandrina fructu summitate caulium prodeunle. Herm. Hort. Ludg. 681. 

Siliquastrum. Tourn. 647. Cercis foliis cordalo-obiculatis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 156. Arbor J udie vulgo. 

Sulx;r I^tifolium perjxMuo vivens. C. B. P. 424. The Cork Tree. 

Terebinthus Indica Theopharasli. 

Pistachia foliis imparipinnatis, foliolis ovato-lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 456. The Pistachia Tree. 
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o he fnimii t 



" These, just now reciled, nre the retiiaina of that 
the prtrscnl great inipiovenieiits in gatdenine, arc scnrci 
several of ihc trees arc. by much, the largest ofjthcir 
kind I ever have seen, and are, probably, the Inqjesl 
in Euinpe, This account of them, therefore, is not 
merely a matter of curiosity : but we learn from it, 
that money of these Irees. Ibo' produced nalurally in 
climates and latitudes very different from our own, 
have grown to a very great magniludc with us, and 
have endured our rude winters, some of them, 
for almost a cenfary, and that they, in proper 
soils and silualions. may be propagated for advan- 
tage as well as for beauty. 

"For tbe exemplification of this I would 
recommend to the curious observer the black 
Virginian wallnut-tree, the cluster-pine, the honey- 
locusl, the pseudo-acacia, the ash-maple, ett. now 
remaining at Fulham. 

"I cannot conclude this paper, without testi 
tying, in this publick manner, my obligations to 
the present Bishop of London (Dr, Sherlock), who -^^tc La 

has, with so eminent a d^tee of reputation, filled 
those high stations to which he has been called, 
not only for his repeated civilities to myself, but likewise for his assu 
preservation of the very curious particulars mention'd in this calalogiii 

" I have the honour to lie with the most profound respect, 



garden ; among which a 




e shall be wanting for the 



•' London, Jun 



This document is endorsed : " Exotics in the Gardens of Fulham House." 

In October 1793 the Rev. Daniel Lysons made a survey of the gardens, when 

he found the following trees, which had been planted by Bishop Compton, still in 

existence : 

Ciirth. Compulpd 
height. 

Acer negundo, or Ash-leaf Maple, planled anno 16SS, in a lillle field, called the Paddock, ft. ins. fl. 

westwards of the house 64 45 

Cupressus sempervivena : Upright Cypress 2 3 3° 

Juniperus Virginiana : \'irginian Red Ccdai, in tlie Cedar Court, formerly called the Chapel 

Court 2 5 20 

Juglans Nigra : Black Walnut Tree, on the east lawn, a most magnificent tiee . . .112 70 

Pinus Pinaster : Cluster Pine, in the Nun's Walk, near the west wall of the kitchen gaidcn . ;o o to 

Quercus Alba: White Oak, near the large ilex 7 1' 7° 

Quercus Subei : Cork Tree, on the south lawn to lo 45 

A.'er Ruhrum : Scarlet Flowered Maple . . ' 4 3 40 

Quercus Ilex : Evergreen Oak, on the south lawn So 50 

Gleditschia Tiiacanlhos : Three-tliorned Acacia, on the suutli lawn S3 — 

,, ,, „ ,, neat the porter's lodge 811 — 

Lysons also found the Cytisus Laburnum, the Robinia Pseudacacia and tlie Pinus Cedrus 
or Cedar of Lebanon (on the east lawn) mentioned by Sir W. Watson, From Ray's " Letters '' 
(p. 171-2), it appears that the Cedar of Lebanon was planted at Fulham in 1683. Near the 
porter's lodge, Lysons found some limes of great age, one of which, in 1793, measured 
13 ft. 3 ins. in girth. He thinks that they were most probably planted about the year of the 
Revolution, when the fashion of planting avenues of iimes was introduced into this country 
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from Holland, where they ornamented the Prince of Orange's palaces. Sixteen years later 
Lysons writes : 

"Upon visiling the gardens at Fulham again in 1S09, I 
coittd no[ find the Cupmsus Sempervivcns. the Junjpetiis 
Virginiana, or ihe Ai^er Rubrum. The following trees sllll 
remain, and they will no doubt be regarded with veneration by 
the botanist as the parent stocks of theit respective races in the 
kingdom ; the Acer Negundo, ihc girth of which, al thrt* 
feet from the grouiid, is now seven feet one inch and a half : 
the Juglans Nigra, eleven feel, five inches and a half ; the 
I'inus Pinaster, ten feet one inch; the Quciciis Ilex, nine feet 
one inch ; the Quercus Allw. eight feet one inch and a half. 
The Quercus Suber, of which 1 had not a satisfactory measure 
in :793, is now eight feet four inches in girth. The largest 
cedar now measures eight feet eight inches and three quarltts 
in girth; another, in a court of the palace about seven feet; 
it is probable that the latter has been lessened in girth 
from having been drswn up by its situation to a renuirluible 
height : the lime tree above menlionei! now measures four- 
teen feet one inch in girth. The Cylisos Laburnum is an 
old decayed tree in the close (without the lodge), near the 
moat, about three feel in girth ; there are two of the 
Kuhinia Pseudacacia, one near the porter's lodge, and one on 
the lawn, near the moat ; they are both in a state of great 
decay, and theii tiunks in such a slate as not to admit of 




The following references to the Palace grounds 
in the time of Bishop Porteus (1787-1S09) we take from the "Diary" of SergL Roe: 

The people run of(f) with most of 
ir their master whatever they may do 



The hurricane iasl Night I'estrayed an old Chesnui and ai 



the limbs 1 

tor themselves. 

16 Dec. The Chesnult slump ordered I 

, 9 July. Sold the old Chesnult Slump t 

25 (Jet. The day having been Windy i 

leaves 1 ! • This is one 

leaves in this high wind '. 



calculated U 






I be taken down and another tree ni 
1 Gedding and Co. for £2. 2. o. 
1 an extreme degree Farmer and n 
of those foolish ihings 



Bishop Howlcy (1813-1828) paid considerable attention to the grounds which he brought 
more into conformity with the age. Bishop Blomfield (1828-1856) was an ardent botanist, and 
took especial delight in the grounds. His son observes in his " Memoir" of his father : 



" He employed himself in introducing Ihc latest 
trees ; and his only fault was, that he did not use the 
and to r^ard tliem with a kind of affection ; and wh 
the names and qualities of the rarer specimens." 



1, and planting i 



with new and choice 
w each tree and shnib, 
. lo introduce (hem to 



The Cedrus Libani, planted by Bishop Porteus, was nearly destroyed in a snow storm on 
II Jan. 1866, and has since been removed. The Ilex oblongo, one of the principal orna- 
ments of the grounds, was half destroyed in the same storm. It finally fell in a gale in 1877. 
The Gleditschia. included in the same list, was blown down on 24 Jan. 1874, when another 
of the same kind wa.s planted by Bishop Jackson. Other veterans in Watson's list, which 
have also perished, are the Acer Negundo, the Cupressus Sempcr\'ivens, the Juniperus 
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Virginiana, the Pinus Pinaster, which died in 1862, and the Quercus Alba, which began to 
decay in 1865, and fell in a great gale in 1877. A large part of the Juglans Nigra was blown 
down, 14 Oct. 1 88 1. 

On 9 Aug. 1865, Dr. Tait had the then existing Compton trees sought out, and their 
girth taken at three feet from the ground. The following was the result : 

ft. in. 

Quercus Suber (Cork tree) '39 

Pseudacacia (Locust tree) 8 6 

Juglans Nigra (Black Walnut of America or Hickory) ...... 15 5 

Quercus Ilex (Evergreen Oak) . . . . . . . . . . . 10 9 

Liriodendron Tulipifera (Tulip Tree) 7 4i 

Castenea Vesca (Spanish Chestnut) 7 9i 

The following trees Dr. Tait describes as " fine specimens planted at a subsequent time ; 
date not known," vi:^, : 

Gleditschia horrida (three thorned acacia), a fine tree, but not the original one planted by Bishop Compton. 
Oak situated near the garden wall, remarkable for the rapidity of its growth. 

Dr. Tait gives the following measurements, taken on 9 Aug. 1865, of trees which had 
been planted by Bishop Blomfield : 

ft. in. 
Kilanthus Glandulosa, said to be the best specimen in England ..... 76 

Cedrus Deodora, planted in 1845. (This tree died in 1875. Girth not given.) 

Cedar of Lebanon, planted in 1840 55 

Cr)'ptomenia Japonica, planted in 1840, said to be the best specimen in England . 2 i 

Deciduous Cypress, planted about 1846 37 

Catalpa seringafolia. ............ 3 ^i 

Biota Aurea, a shrub planted alx>ut 15 years ago (i.e. 1850), 5ft. high; greatest 

girth outside the tops of leaves 14 6 

Pava Morostica, a shrub of the horse chestnut kind. (Girth not given.) 

Pinus Excelsa, planted about 1844 .......... 21 

Pinus Pumilia, planted about 1844 ........ (Girth not given.) 

Picca Pinsafo, planted about 1844 ........ (Girth not given.) 

Ilex (Girth not given. ) 

Bishop Blomfield, in addition to the above, planted a number of trees in the Warren, fU. 
Bishop Tait himself planted the following : 

Wellingtonia gigantua, on the lawn opposite the morning room window. This tree, which was planted in 1861, had, 
in Aug. 1865, attained a height of ten feet. 

The following six cypresses, two of each description, were presented to the Bishop by the 
late Sir Joseph Hooker. They were planted betA\^een the kitchen garden and the shrubber>% 
by the Moat : 

Cupressus Gigantua. 
Cupressus Lawsoniana. 
Cupressus Lobbii. 

As a memorial of the famous visit of the bishops to Fulham, in the last week of September 
1867, there was planted, near the remains of the ancient Ilex, in the presence of nineteen of 
the guests, a fine specimen of the Picca Magnifica, from California. The Palace " Faulkner " 
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contains the signatures of the bishops who witnessed the planting of the tree, 
trees were planted by Bishop Jackson (1869-1885): 

Juglans Regia (Common Walnut) 

Pinus Nordmanniana 

Pinus Austriaca ............. 

Gleditschia Horrida (Honey Locust) 

Fraxinus Pendula (Weeping Ash) 

Catalpa Syringafolia 

Corylus Colurna (Constantinople Nut) 

Fraxinus Aurea (Golden Ash) 

Virgilia Lutca ............. 

Circis Sili(|uastrum (Judas Tree) .......... 

Ulmus Album (White Elm) 

Liriodendron Tulipifera (Tulip Tree) 



The following 



Planted in 
1872 

If 

»» 
1874 
1875 
1879 

It 

»» 

1881 
1883 
1884 



At the invitation of Bishop Jackson, the late Sir Richard Owen visited the grounds of 
Fulham Palace, and caused to be placed on all the more important trees tablets bearing their 
botanical names. Mr. A. J. Ballhatchct, the head gardener in the time of Bishop Temple, 
(1885-1896) courteously favoured us with the following list of trees existing in the grounds in 
1894. The girth, in each instance, was taken at a height of three feet from the ground: 



Kilanthus Cilandulosa (Tree of Heaven) 

Gleditschia Macracantha . 

IMatanus < )ccidentalis (Plane) 

Jiij;lans Nijjra (Hlack Walnut) 

Juglans Kcgia (Common Walnut) 

(Juercus Sulnrr (Cork tree) . 

(^uercus Rubra (Red Oak) . 

(^uercus (Twisted Oak) 

Kagus Sylvatica (Heech) 

Cedrus Lil>ani (Cedar of Lelwinon) 

Ulmus Stricta (Common Elm) . 

Ulmus Olabra (Wych Elm) 

Liriodendron Tulipifera (Tulip Tree) 

Acacia Albicans (White Acacia) . 

Alnus (ilutinosa (Alder) 

Topulus All>a (Common Poplar) . 

Tax(Klium Distichum (l)iciduous Cypress) 

Acer C'am|K*stra (Maple) 

Robinia Pseudacacia (False Acacia) 

Fraxinus Ornus (Flowering Ash) 

Castanea Vesca (Spanish Chestnut) 

Pinus Strobus (Weymouth Pine) 

I*inus Excelsa (Pine) . 

Carpinus Betulus (Hornlxiam) . 

Negundo Fraxinifolium 

The above are the largest trees now existing in the gardens of Fulham Palace. There 
are a large number of evergreen oaks, in great variety, measuring in girth from 3ft. to 6ft., 
and in height from 30ft. to 60ft. There are also numerous other trees and shrubs, some of 
which arc of great beauty and rarity. 

It is, of course, difficult to say how many of the more ancient trees can certainly be 
described as Comptonian. The Quercus Suber or Cork Tree is one of the most interesting 



Girth. 


Height 


ft. in. 


ft. 


10 I 


50 


6 7 


30 


16 10 


65 
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35 
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10 10 
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25 


5 10 


36 


13 10 
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13 2 
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fobjccts in the grounds. It stands in the angle 
where the TaiC Chapel joins the south block. This 
tree, which is known to have been planted by 
Compton, now needs the support of ivy-clad props. 
The great Tulip Tree is another. The Judas Tree, 
which was situated between the wall and the Moat, 
was, until a few years ago, a familiar object. The 
Juglans Nigra or Black Walnut, on the lawn facing 
the east front of the Palace, was, some years ago, 
struck by lightning. It is hollow in the centre. It 
is said that as much as ^^300 has been offered for 
its timber. 

Separated by an ancient wall of red brick is 
the kitchen garden. Over an arched doorway in 
this wall are the arms of Bishop Fitzjames, now in 
a greatly decayed condition. !t is probable that 
this prelate walied off the kitchen garden. 

These arms are thus referred to by the Rev. 
William Cole, the antiquary, in his MS. account of a 
visit which he paid to Fulham on 18 June 1764 : 




The Cork Triw, p)nnicd by Bishop Complqii. 
yroni a waler-colour drawing by the late Sir 
.Arthur Blomfield, Executed in 186&, 



" In walking from the Bishop's I-anding Place from ihe Thames 10 the church, I observed aa the old Brick Wall of 
!\\s Lordship's Garden this old coat of arms cut in stone and lixed in it, vii> Quarterly I and 4 a Dolphin luiant, and 2 and 
) ft Cross, which I lake 10 t)elDne to Bishop Fitzjames who probably buiK the Wall." 

I Adjacent to the western arm of the Moat, just north of the porter's 

I Titbsor lodge, is the Tithe or Hay Barn, once used as a granary for the storage of 
ay am, ^^^^^^ ^,^_.^ j^ those far-off days when the Bishop was accustomed to receive a 
portion of his rent in kind. The barn, which is 
composed entirely of wood, and has a roof of 
unusual strength, was built in the time of Colonel 
Harvey. Until quite recently there existed over the 
centre of the folding doors a beam which bore, in 
lead figures, the date 1654. 

By an indenture, dated 2 May, 13 Charles II. 
{1661), the Bishop leased to Humphrey Primatt. 

"All that building or liarne within j' laic Byshop of Ijindon'a 
I'allace, called y' Byshop's Hayljarne with y Appurtcnces now new 
built by John Ircton, gentleman, and by him converted into a 
warehouse ndjoyneing nearly lo a messuage or tenement herebefore 
demised to one Martyn Carricke containing Erom east lo west about 
35 Foote of Assiu; and From north to south 30 foole of Assize 
wi' .ill wuyes passages lights easetnenls and comodilies to y* said 
building Di bsrne belonging or in any wise appertaining." 



This lease was for 2 1 years, and the rent was 
£$ 17s. per annum. On 18 Dec. 1673. Humphrey 
Primatt disposed of his interest in the Hay Barn to 
Rowland Wynne. 




The Black Walnut, planted by Bishop Compton. 
From a pbotograph by Mr. J. Dugdale. 1894. 

VOL. in. 
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The Tithe liar 



used for 



storage 



purposes. 

western end is divided off, and 
forms the residence of the head 
gardener. 

Near the Tithe Barn are the 
stables, built by Rishop Jacksnn, 
In the summer of 1873 the old 
wooden stables and coach-house were 
burnt down, a favourite pony losing 
its life in the conflagration. It was 
over these stables that the priceless 
Court Rolls of the Manor were kept 
down to the time when the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners took over 
the management of the estates 
belonging to the Bishopric ! The 
present stables are of brick. 

The Warren is the 

The name given to the 

Wairon. large field, now used 

for grazing purposes, 

lying to the north of the Palace. As 

its name implies, it was once appro- 

1 for the breeding of game. 

Foxe, in his " Acts and Monu 
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It.s 





Bonner's custom was 
to employ his pri- 
soners at Fiilham 
in haymaking. In 
the month of July 
'555 'li^ Bishop, 

"having Thomas Tomkins 
nilh him prisoner al 
I'lilhnin [lid »t him with 
I >i her workfolk lo makt 
li:iy : and seeing him In 
l.iloiir so well Ihe Bish<i|i. 
^i^Uii))^ him doM'n, said, 
' VVl'II, I like thee well. 
Tor Ihou labourest well.' 
■My Lord,' said he, "Su 
i'aul saiih, he that doth 
iwL Ul»iir ii not worthy 
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seven bucnt at Smitlifieid on 27 January 1 556-7, being at Fulham Paiace on 26 
I Sept. 1556, 



r Mass, which hii, lufusing lo do, i 



nlo Ihc Watren and Ihure kneeled 



The accounts of the Overseers contain the following : 

'■ 1715. 10 Dec, I'aiii liie Coroner ffor silling un Roof llial was kild al Ihe Bishops and chaises ^I l6s. od." 

The Church Registers record ; 

1715. Isaac Roof of fionh end kildc by ihe fall of a tree in ihe Bp's Warren. . bu. 12 [>fc. 




The haymaking in the Bishop's Warren must have been a pretty sight. Men and 

•"maids" were often engaged together on the work. In the"Diary"of Mr. Joseph Roe are 
numerous entries relating to the haymaking, often accom- 
panied by a caustic remark regarding the sluggardliness 
I of the labourers. Thus ; 

" 1807. 12 June. This has l)een a fine hay day— 20 Hay makers at ui.rk 
many of them vtiy Iiiilitetcni uorkers. 
13 June. This has also bc(en) an excellenl Hay day. The gr.ts~ 
has got on very fast indeed, one half of it nearly haj, 
Iheie is an excellent crop, the mnwers finished tlie 
Warren lo Night. 
IS June. Day veiy fine. 26 Haymalters carried g I.,oods ibis 
afternoon worked lill 3 o'clock, not very well 
managed lo Day, bad working people, they want 
money not «ork. " 

A repast off a leg of mutton, the gift of the Bishop, 
^ usually wound up the haymaking in the Warren. 

Bishop Porteus describes the Warren as a spacious Grand Elm tn ihe warten. 

I meadow "which is fed with cattle, and surrounded by a From a pboiogciph by Mr. 

I magnificent belt of lofty elms." In the Warren are several 
[ifine elms and walnuts. 

On the north side of the ground, adjoining the back of the Barn, 

The Honk's was a winding path called the Monk's Walk, an umbrageous shrubbery. 

Walk. which was finally cleared away by Bishop Tait. According to tradition 

the Monk's Walk, at one end of which was an old chair, wa.s haunted 

Bt>y the ghost of Bishop Bonner, whose apartment-s, it will be remembered, lay not 

Pfar off in the north block of the Fitzjames quadrangle. In this chair it was the 

custom of the persecuting Bishop to sit when he passed sentence on heretics. The 

tradition has been enshrined in verse by Miss Hannah More, who, as the guest 

of her friend Bishop Porteus, visited Fulham Palace and composed on the subject 

a poem entitled " Bonner's Ghost." A few copies of this ingenious j'eu desprit were 

printed at the Earl of Orford's press at Strawberry Hill, for private circulation. 

The Earl was much delighted with it. It was first published in iSoi. The Ax^ument 

and Poem are as follow : 
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"THE ARGUMENT. 

** In the gardens of the palace at Fulham, is a dark recess ; at the end of this stands a chair, which once belonged to 
Bishop Bonner. A certain Bishop of London (Bishop Porteus), more than two hundred years after the death of the 
aforesaid Bonner, one morning, just as the clock of the Gothic chapel had struck six, undertook to cut with his own hand 
a narrow walk through this thicket, which is since called the Monk's Walk. He had no sooner begun to clear the way, 
than, lo ! suddenly up started from the chair the Ghost of Bishop Bonner, who, in a tone of just and bitter indignation, 
uttered the following verses : — 

" BONNER'S GHOST. 

** Written in 1789. 

** Reformer, hold ! ah, spare my shade, 
Respect the hallow'd dead ! 
Vain pray'r ! I see the op'ning glade, 
See utter darkness fled. 

** Just so your innovating hand 
Let in the moral light. 
So, chas'd from this bewilder'd land. 
Fled intellectual night. 

** Where now that holy gloom which hid 
Fair truth from vulgar ken ? 
Where now that wisdom which forbid 
To think that monks were men ? 

" The tangled mazes of the schools, 
WTiich spread so thick before ; 
Which knaves entwin'd to puzzle fools. 
Shall catch mankind no more. 

** Those charming intricacies, where ? 
Those venerable lies ? 
Those legends, once the church's care ? 
Those sweet perplexities ? 

** Ah ! fatal age, whose sons combin'd 
Of credit to exhaust us ; 
Ah ! fatal age, which gave mankind 
A Luther and a Faustus ! 

" Had only Jack and Martin* liv'd. 
Our pow'r had slowly fled ; 
Our influence longer had surviv'd 
1 lad laymen never read. 

'* For knowledge flew, like magic spell, 
By typographic art : 
Oh, shame ! a peasant now can tell 
If priests the truth impart. 

** Ye councils, pilgrimages, creeds ! 

« 
Synods, decrees, and rules ! 

Ve warrants of unholy deeds. 

Indulgences and bulls ! 

'* Where are ye now ? and where, alas ! 
The pardons we dispense ? 
And penances, the sponge of sins ; 
And Peter's holy pence ? 

* This involves an anachronism. Bonner could hardly have read Swift's ** Tale of a Tub." 



"Ann. Dom. 1900." 
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** Where now the beads, which used to swell 
Lean virtue's spare amount ? 
Here only faith and goodness fill 
A heretic's account. 

** But soft — what gracious form appears ? 
Is this a convent's life ? 
Atrocious sight ! by all my fears, 
A prelate with a wife ! 

** Ah ! sainted Mary,* not for this 
Our pious labours join'd ; 
The witcheries of domestic bliss 

Had shook e'en Gardiner's mind. 

** Hence all the sinful, human ties, 

Which mar the cloister's plan ; 
Hence all the weak fond charities, 
Which make man feel for man. 

'* But tortur'd memory vainly speaks 
The projects we design'd ; 
While this apostate bishop seeks 
The freedom of mankind. 

" Oh, born in ev'ry thing to shake 
The systems plann'd by me ! 
So heterodox, that he would make 
Both soul and body free. 

" Nor clime nor colour stays his hand ; 
With charity deprav'd, 
He would from Thames' to Gambia's strand, 
Have all be free and sav'd. 

** And who shall change his wayward heart. 
His wilful spirit turn ? 
For those his labours can't convert. 
His weakness will not burn. 

"A Goon Old Papist." 



In consequence of its dilapidated state, the old chair was, in 1810, removed from the 
grounds. 
The Nun's Besides the Monk's Walk there was once a Nun*s Walk. Speaking of the 

Walk. old Library, Bishop Porteus thus refers to it : 

** It has a very beautiful prospect from the bow window ; a spacious lawn in front, well clothed with ornamental 
trees, and terminated by a grove partly planted by myself, with a narrow retired walk behind, called The Nun's Walk. In 
the background several noble elms and other large trees form a fine boundary to the whole, and through them is seen the 
ancient tower of Fulham Church." 

Bishop Porteus formed in the grounds of Fulham Palace a rustic grotto, over which he 
caused to be inscribed the word " Carpanthodendrion," meaning '* Fruit, Flowers and Trees." 

* i.e. Queen Mary. 
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In celebration of this grotto, the Rev. Charles Wintour, his chaplain and nephew, penned the 
following verses : — 

Pause, Traveller, and with curious view 

Survey the scene you stand upon, 
This spot (the name is somewhat new) 

Is caird " Carpanthodendrion. ' ' 

Caird what d'ye say ? A name so rude 

Till now was never heard, I ween ; 
The Bishop's learning, I conclude ! 

For goodness sake, what can it mean ? 

Attend and learn ! Behold yon boughs 

Well train'd the topmost wall to reach. 
On them the luscious nect'rine grows, 

The blooming plum and downy peach. 

The pendant cherries here appear, 

The clustering vine has here its root, 
And medlars rich and pippins rare ; — 

Now Carpos is the name for fruit. 

Survey yon beds I a thousand dyes 

Of silken buds, their leaves Inrneath 
Bathe in the dew their glist'ring eyes, 

And load with sweets the Zephyr's breath. 

Secure from harm, from winds fenc'd in 

They court the sun, enjoy the show'r ; 
Hence more instruction you may win, 

Aiilhos in (ireek denotes a flow'r. 

Along the smooth, well shaven green 

Unnuml>er'd trees in order stand. 
Natives of ev'r)' clime are seen 

There planted by the Master's hand. 

Some which the winter's frost shall chill. 

Some which unmov'd its rage shall see 
Vig'rous, and fresh, and verdant still 

Now jyendrou signifies a tree. 

Fruits, flow'rs and shrubs fill up the spot 

Your charmed foot now stands upon, 
From whence its far fam'd name is brought, 

'Tis call'd Carpanthotiendnou. 

Nor deem such sweets on either hand 

No graver upon here design 'd 
This chosen spot was wisely plann'd 

An emblem of a good man's mind. 

No weeds are here, no noxious thing 

Within these precincts daies intrude. 
No useless suckers here may spring 

The ground is cleans'd, the soil sulxlued. 

Here useful fruits abundant grow 

And harmless flow'rs to deck the scene, 
Trees that defy the winter's snow 

With constant life for ever green. 
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Orchard 
and ArtMnr. 



A spot in the south-cast corner of the grounds, at the back of the Powell 
Almshouses, is stiil pointed out as the site of Bishop Bonner's Orchard, within 
which was his Arbour. It was in this quiet nook that the Bishop, to quote 
Foxe's expression, " flogged 
Until Bishop Jackson's 




God's saints. 

time the "Arbour" was kept up, but it 

now difficult to identify the site. 

Strype, in his " Annals of the Refor- 
mation," gives a list of various "cruel deeds" 
done by Bonner, transcribed by the writer 
" out of an ancient paper among other 
authentic MSS." in his custody- Among 
these is the following : 

"Boner kept in his stcxrka at Fulham one Thomas 
Hcnshaw, of nineteen years of age ; and gave him nothing 
but litead ind water ; and in the end whippvd him in his 
orchard." 



Robert Williams, a smith, was another 

of those whom Bonner tormented "with 

roddes in his arbour." In the picture of 

Bishop Bonner flogging Thomas Hen.shaw 

(or Hinshaw) there, drawn in Bonner's time, printed in the first edition of Foxe (iSGs.-* 

p. l6Sg). there 
appear to be some 
trees, as now, and, 
at the back, an 
iild garden wall 
with buildings be- 
yond. This wall 
may have been on 
the site of the 
])resent garden wall, 
which has a very 
ancient foundation. 
Thomas Haukcs 
wa-s. in June 1554, 
?,cnt to Bishop 
Honner at Fulliam, 
when the latter 
"sat down by a 
John MUles was another 




Bonner's Arbour. From a photograph by Mr. T. S. Smith, 1695. 
vine in his orchard and catechized him on the subject of baptist 




Is'l fitting for a man 

To whip the saints, like Bishop Bonner ? " 

Hiidihras. Pt. 2, Com. II 509. 
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the Orchard. Having been several times exasperated by 



of Bonner's victims scourged 
Milles, the Bishop, 

" Having him to his otchard there within a tittle arbour, with hi& own hands he beat him first with a willow rod and 
that being worn well ni|rh la the stumps, he called far a birchen rod, which a lad brought him out of his cbambei.*' 

Near the drawbridge, leading to Fulham Churchyard, are some ornamental garden 
pedestals. These are said to have come from the old Houses of Parliament, burnt down 
in 1S34. 

Formerly two handsome vases adorned the grounds, one on the north lawn and the other 
on the south lawn. They were given to Bishop Porteus by his friend, Lord Frederic 
Campbell of Cornbanlc, Kent, and were made at Bath under the direction of his father, the 
Duke of Argyll, from drawings by Parmagiano. 

The grounds of Fulham Palace were formerly known as The Eights, a term identical 
with " ait " or " eyot." land surrounded by water. 




The ancient Moat which surrounds the Palace grounds was, according to the 

"^^ theory of some, the work of the Danish horde which encamped at Fulham 

UoAt. during the winter of 880-1. The camp must naturally have been near the 

river. As we .shall see in our account of Millbank. a " wharf," bearing the 

remarkable name of " Comedanewharf," exi.sted, as late as [447, on the river bank at some 

point between the Bishop's watermill and the Ferry. It may possibly, therefore, have been 
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near where Pryor's Bank stood, that the Danes landed at Fiilham. and that, ir 

of the unwelcome visitation, the good people of the place called the spot "Coi 

The proximity of 

the Moat to thi.'s 

"wharf" is a sin- 
( gular coincidence. 

tending to support 

the theory that the 

"Bishop's Ditch" 

was really thework 

of the Danes. 

In his lecture 
■■The Olden 

Times of Fulham," 

delivered 27 June 

1856, Sir Arthur 

Blomficld observed 
[ of the Moat: 

'■ Whalevcr iuoiigin 
K may have lieen, we may 
I well hesitate to believe 
I'Uut any prelate, )iqw- 
Bevet rich and powerful, 

m any age undertaken 
Duld require a very large force li 



remembrance 
edanewharf." 





The Moat, empty. From a phologrnph by Mr. T. Dugdalc, 1895. 



ilended a« 



(J with any olhci object 



iiund his house a mnat of such extent that, if i 

it effective ; still less can we believe that it was ever 1 
than that of defence. Wc arc thus reduced It 

work of a Ini^e armed force ; and as the Danish army is the only 
anny that is ever known lo have encamped here (until the Common- 
wealth, when the moat was already in existence), we may very fairly 
conjecture it to have been dug liy the Danes. They landed at 
I'ulhani in the autumn of S79, and encamped on the river bank. As 
winter came on, it is not improbable that they found the high tides 
encroaching seriously on their position i and, not liking to leave the 
river and run the risk of l«ing cut off from their ships, they set 
vigorously lo work, and threw up a liank with a ditch along the river 
flank of their army. The work once begun would not be hastily 
relinquished. Having to pass the winter in a hostile cuuntry, they 
nould naturally lie anxious toi fortify their position by carrying the 
ditch round the whole camp. The Danish army gone, i( was not 
likely that any Bishop would be at the expense of levelling the banks 
iind filling lip a ditch of such magnitude, enclosing, as il does, and 
pr'>lecting from the river, a apace of ground in ihe centre of his manor 
iwiitt conveniently situated fur making a residence. " 

The first known allusion to the Moat occurs in 
the Court Rolls for 1392, where it is called the great 
ditch (magna fossa). In 1476 it is styled the "moat 
ditch of Fulham." 

The old " Register Book " records that Dr. 
lEdwardes, chancellor to Bishop King, gave 
Great slucc for the letting in of ihe Thames viater to preser\e 
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Before this time the Moat could have been Uttle better than a stagnant ditch, tho water of 
which, except for the httle which filtered through the banks, could never have been changed, 
unless an unusually high tide flowed over the land. Once a month used to be considered 
sufficiently frequent to change the water. Complaints often arose about the state of the Moat, 
yet, in the time of Bishop Sherlock, we actually find the inhabitants obtaining permission from 
his Lordship to make a siuice from the Moat to 
flush the common sewer of the town ! It was 
well observed in the disputes about dilapidations, 
between Bishop Haytcr and the executors of Bishop 
Sherlock, that those who made use of the Moat 
most, and for the most improper purpose, were the 
very people who were loudest in their complaints 
against it. 

At Fulham Palace is preserved the copy of an 
affidavit, dated 30 March 17G3. made by William 
Oram, gardener, respecting the cost of cleaning the 
Moat, about which matter Bishop Osbaldeston seems 
to have had some trouble. Oram considered that 
fourpence per yard was a sufficient price to pay for 
the removal of the mud. Estimating that there were 
not more than 17.997 superficial yards of soil in the 
" moat canals and ponds," he held that a fair price to 
do the work would be .£149 19s. 6d. In the time of 
Bishop Porteus the Moat was cleansed at a cost of 
100 guineas. 

iheMom. From sn oirt cngra^ins. ]^ conscquencc of the Unsatisfactory condi- 

tion of the Moat, the Vestry, in 1886, resolved to 
request the Bishop either to fill it up or to thoroughly cleanse it. Dr. Temple, who declined 
to abolish such an ancient and historical "landmark," had it thoroughly cleaned out. It 
was found to be in a very insanitary condition, the accumulation of mud and refuse being 
in some parts nearly seven feet in depth. 

In bygone times large white lilies, known as Bishop's wigs, grew on the surface of the 
Moat. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
FULHAM PALACE — (continued), 

SECTION IV. — MISCELLANEOUS. 

The following miscellaneous notes are arranged in chronological order. 

In the year 1 141 a remarkable incident occurred at Fulham. On the capture 
1141. of King Stephen, the Empress Maud placed in the see one Robert de Sigillo, 
a monk of Reading. He did not, however, long enjoy his honours undisturbed, 
for his patron had to flee by night out of the City. Holinshed writes in his '* Chronicles " : 

" Now when she had thus fled out of London, which was about the feast of the natiuitie of S. John Baptist, the tgwer 
of London was besieged, which Geffrey de Mandeuile held, and valiantlie defended. The same Geffrey rushing out on a 
time, came to Fulham, where he tooke the bishop of London then lodging in his manor place, being one of the 
contrarie faction." 

It was only on payment of a heavy ransom that Robert de Sigillo regained his liberty. 

Walter de Grey, Archbishop of York and Lord Chancellor, died at Fulham 
Palace in 1255. The event is recorded in the " Annales de Burton." The 
remains were taken to York for interment. 

"William Dalton has placed dung and stones before the Lord's Gate in the common way." Court 
1480. General, 39 Henry VI. 

This was probably at the entrance to the Bishop's Avenue, in the Fulham Palace Road. 

In 1522 Bishop Fitzjames brought an action against a grazier for taking 

1622. herons and spoonbills from the trees within the grounds of his Manor House at 

Fulham. An account of the trial is printed in the '* Zoologist,'' 1886, p. 81. The 

white spoonbill (platalea Iciicorodia ), now quite extinct in England, used to build in the Bishop's 

trees. According to Mr. J. E. Harting, the spoonbill had a breeding place in the grounds at 

Fulham Palace. ["Zoologist," 1877, p. 425.] 

In the State Papers (Domestic) is a pitiful petition from Richard Jonson and 
1636. his wife, of Bucsted* by Colchester, dated 1535^ addressed, it is supposed, to 
Cromwell. They complain that about the preceding Shrovetide they were 
brought to Fulham, imprisoned by Bishop Stokesley till harvest and compelled to abstain 
from flesh till Whitsuntide, besides being so scantily fed that they would sooner have died. 
As nothing could be proved against them, the Bishop was commanded by the King to deliver 
them and others whom he had in custody, but, instead of doing so, he conveyed Jonson 
and his wife to Colchester and imprisoned them in the abbey of St. John worse than before. 
They relate that they escaped, and that they have been kept close ever since and dare not 
be seen openly for fear of the Bishop. 

* Now Boxted. 
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The State Papers (Domestic, Ed. VI., vol. xiii., No. 44) contain a letter, 
1561. dated Fulham, 16 Sept. 1551, from Bishop Ridley to Sir William Cecil, Secretary 
of State, promising him half-a-dozen trees notwithstanding the spoil of the woods 
belonging to the see. 

One deprived bishop of the Reformed Church, John Byrde, Bishop of 
1666. Chester, 1542-54, the last provincial of the Carmelites, found a temporary asylum 
with Bonner at Fulham in 1555. "Upon his coming," says Wood, " he brought 
his present with him — a dish of apples and a bottle of wine.*' 

In Chambers's " Book of Days " is the following : 

" Amongst the last victims of the religious persecution under Mary, were six persons who formed 
part of a congregation caught praying and reading the Bible, in a by-place at Islington, in May, 1558. 
Seven of the party had been burned at Smithfield on the 27th of June : the six who remained were kept in a miserable 
confinement at the palace of Bonner, Bishop of London, at P'ulham, whence they were taken on the 14th July, and 
dispatched in a similar manner at Brentford. While these six unfortunates lay in their vile captivity at Fulham, Bonner 
felt annoyed at their presence, and wished to get them out of the way ; but he was sensible, at the same time, of there being 
a need for getting these sacrifices to the true church effected in as quiet a way as possible. He therefore penned an epistle 
to (apparently) Cardinal Pole, which has lately come to light, and certainly gives a curious idea of the coolness with which 
a fanatic will treat of the destruction of a few of his fellow-creatures when satisfied that it is all right. 

*' ' Further,' he says, * may it please your Grace concerning these obstinate heretics that do remain in my house, pestering 
the same, and doing much hurt many ways, some order may be taken with them, and in mine opinion, as I shewed your 
(jrace and my Lord Chancellor, it should do well to have them brent in Hammersmith, a mile from my house here, for 
then I can give sentence against them here in the parish church very quietly, and without tumult, and having the sheriff 
present, as I can have him, he, without business or stir [can] put them to execution in the said place, when otherwise the 
thing [will need a] day in [St.] Paul's, and with more comlxirance than now it needeth. Scribbled in haste, &c.* *' 

The following curious entry occurs in vol. vii. p. 624^ of the " Hist. MSS. 
1572. Conini. Reports " : 

"2 August 1572. Letter from Kdmond Bishop of Ix>ndon to Mr. More at his house near Guilfordc. 
for the recovery of ' a fairc bryndcd doggc ' given to the Bishop by Lady Riche, and stolen from his house at Fulham. The 
animal is now known to be kept in or near Guilforde. The writer's cousin. Sir Henry Weston, knt., has also been 
entreated to look out for the dog." 

There is an error here. Edwin Sandys was Bishop in 1572, and the signature "Ed. 
Londin " attached to the letter (now in the possession of William More Molyneux, Esq., of 
St. Catherine's House, Guildford) is clearly in the handwriting of Edwin Sandys. 

John Norden writes in his " Sjx:culum Britanniai " (1593-1620): 

** There is an auncient house l)elonging io the sea of Lomhm moated aboute. * Henry the third often 
lay at this place." 

It was doubtless durin<( the struggles of the baronial war that Henry III. sought the 
hospitality of the Bishop at Eulham. According to the chronicler Fabian, certain " aliens " — 
probably some of the French followers of Henry's queen — being put out of Windsor Castle by 
the barons, went to the King at Fulham complaining that all their goods were taken. 

In the State Papers (Domestic) is a note, dated April 1598, concerning the 

1598. revenue of the Bishop of London (Bishop Bancroft), from which it appears he 
had £\yQOO a year clear. His ex[Xinditure is also detailed. His household 
exjx^nses are set down at £760. His expenses exceeded his income by £^^0. He had spent 
in repairing his house in London ;^6oo and ;^300 on his house at Fulham. His predecessor 
made ^'400 a xear or more by wood, but he himself had to pay ;6^220 for timber for repairs and 
had to burn sea coals. [State Papers Dom., vol. 266, No. 1 19.] 
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In the year 1600 two thieves broke into Fulham Palace and stole a silver salt, 

1600. the property of Queen Elizabeth, who was then the guest of Bishop Bancroft. 
The following account of the affair is taken from "Middlesex County Records," 

(vol. i., p. 273) : 

** 9 August, 43 Elizabeth. — True Bill that at Fulham co. Midd. on the same day, Arthur Sotherton and Griffin Thomas, 
both late of London yomen broke into the dwelling-house of Richard the Bishop of London, and there stole a silver 
sake worth four pounds, of the goods and chattels of the Lady the Queen Elizabeth, the said Queen in her Royal Majesty 
being then and there at Fulham and in the said house ; and further That knowing the same Arthur and Griffin to have 
perpetrated the said felony, Edmund Dye, late of London yoman feloniously received and comforted them at St. Giles's-in- 
the- Fields on the loth of Aug. 43 Eliz. In Latin the charge against the thieves was that they, on the aforesaid 9th of 
August, ' Domum Mansionalem Ricardi Episcopi I^ndon scituatam et existentem apud Fulham in predicto comitatu 
Midd. felonice fregerunt et intraverunt et unam salinam argenti vocatam a silver Sake ad valenciam iiii** de bonis et 
cattallis dicte doniine noslre Regine Elizabethe (eadem domina Regina adtunc in regali Majestate sua existente apud 
Fulham predictam in predicto comitatu Midd. et in domo mansionali predicta) adtunc et ibidem inventam felonice furati 
fuere ceperunt et asportaverunt.* G. D. R., 2 Oct. 43 Eliz." 

This year another robbery was perpetrated at the Palace. The following is 

1601. fj.Qj^ ^j^g (i Middlesex County Records " (vol. i., p. 279) : 

"20 March, 44 Elizal)eth. — True Bill that, at FuUham co. Midd. in the night of the said day, George Greene alias 
Kerke late of I-^ndon yoman broke burglariously into the dwelling house of the Reverend in Christ Richard Bishop of 
Ix^ndon and stole therefrom five carpettes of divers colours worth ten pounds, of the goods and chattels of the said Bishop. 
* Po se cul ca null Sus.* G. D. R., . . . 44 Eliz." 

The State Papers (Dom., vol. 9, No. 57) contain an account, dated SepL 
ieo4. 1604, of monies disbursed for building at Fulham Palace since Christmas 

160L 

In 1623 one Alexander Cottrell broke into the grounds of Fulham 
1023. Palace to steal the Bishop's rabbits. The " Middlesex County Records " (vol- 

ii., p. 176) contain the following : 

*' 29 Deceml>er, 21 James I. — Recognizances, taken before Sir Nicholas Kempe knt. J. P. of Robert Wade gentleman 
and Roger Hcane shoemaker, both of Seacole Lane in St. Sepulchre's, I^ndon, in the sum of twenty pounds each. And 
Alexander Cottrell of London merchant-taylor, in the sum of forty pounds. For the said Alexander Cottrell's appearance 
at the next Session of the Peace for Middlesex, to answer * f or breaking into my Lord of London's groundes at Fulham 
within his mote neere his dwelling house there to kill and take his conies.' " G. D. R., 15 Jan., 21 James I. 

On 7 June 163 1 Bishop Laud journeyed from F^ulham Palace to Hammer- 
^^^^' smith to perform the consecration of the chaj)el of ease, dedicated to St. Paul, 

the parish church of Hammersmith. Laud notes in his " Diary " : 

June 7 Tuesday, I consecrated the Chappel at Hammersmith. 

Dr. Peter Heylyn, in his ** Life of William Laud," 1668, narrates how, chancing himself to 
be on a visit at P^ulham Palace, he accompanied Bishop Laud and assisted at the function. 
He writes : 

'* It was my chance to l>estow a visit on his Lordship at his house in Fulham^ as he was preparing to set forwards to 
this last Consecration ; and being (j/V ; qy. hearing) one of his Chaplains was at that time absent, and that he was of 
ordinarj- course to make use of two, he twik me along with him to perform the Office of the Priest in the solemnity, in 
which his Chaplain Bray was to Act the Deacon's." 

From a jocular letter, from William Dell, dated Lambeth 6 April 1637, 
1637. to Sir John Lambe, it appears that the Bishop of London kept a rattoon 

(raccoon) at P^ulham Palace. [State Paj^ers Dom. Car. I. vol. 352, No. 37]. 
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In the Valuations of Bishoprics in 1647, given in the Rawlinson MSS., the 
following particulars as to Fulham Manor are furnished : 

**FULHAM : 

** Present Rents and profits ;^544' 19. 9' per an. 

"Improvements jC^^S- 12. 10. per an. 

"Timber Wood and value in grosse £(>9(>' I5- 4«" 

The surveyors were W. Webb, W. Eales, J. Guye and R. Davies. 

Among the State Papers is a quaint petition, dated 26 Dec. 1665, from one 

1085. John Stent to Charles II., seeking for mercy. He had, we learn, been committed 

to the Tower, but he urged that he had not been in arms since 1645 nor done 

anything disentitling him to come under the Act of Oblivion. He annexed to his petition, 

among other certificates, one from Richard Manning, one of the Bishop's tenants, who held 

lands at Hurlingham, show^ing that the petitioner 

"preserved the then Bishop of London, late Archbishop of Canterbury's house at Fulham from plunder, his person from 
insult and his servants from being secured for wearing the King's colours in their hats." 

The " late Archbishop " was William Juxon, who died in 1663. 

In the collections of the Earl of Denbigh is a " Newsletter " relating to 
1691. the trial of the Seven Bishops. It is dated ** A Londres le 5 Juin /26 May 1691 

Mardy," and is addressed " A Monsieur Jean Frederick Molwat, Marchand, 
demeurant rue du Pape a la Haye." In it the writer amusingly observes : 

** Dans quatre jours nous verons si I'opinionatrete archiepiscopale continuera et si Ton sera obliged de faire la 
consecration a Foulan, maison de Tciv&jue de Londres, ou il fait d'ordinaire les consecrations episcopales. " [" Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Reports, '* vol. vii. p. 198^] 

The following is Bowack*s account of Fulham Palace, written in 1705 : 

1706. 

** The house of my Lord of London (Bishop Compton) before mention'd stands near the church, 

very pleasantly seated on the river Thames and a private pair of stairs to take water at. This house 
being of a very considerable standing, and having been often repaired alter'd and had additions made to it since its 
first building does not appear so regular and beautiful as more modern buildings ; however the many conveniences in 

it make amends for its want of outward ornament But that which in the opinion of the inhabitants 

renders it most valuable, is the bountiful housekeeping in it and the charities so often received from it in their 
necessity. The gardens round this house as they are now improv'd by his Lordship are very fine and entertaining and 
the kindness of the soyle and great plenty of water makes them very proper for the breeding of some choice foreign plants 
of which here is a very considerable collection. There is likewise a small park adjoining which (with the gardens, e/c.) is 
moated all round by a large canal well stor'd with fish, in and upon the banks of which are five or six choice physical 
plants found, not discovered to grow naturally in any other part of England." 

In a lease of the rectorial tithes, dated 25 Mar. 1738-9, between the Hon. 
1788-9. Charles Fielding and Timothy and Joseph Bullock, it is stated that the 

** scile of the Manor House of Fulham, with one private Chappell, and all buildings, 

outhouses," e/c, 

together with three closes called the Warren, were subject to tithes. (See vol. ii p. 41). The 
Moat, it appears, was then crossed by ** two footbridges and one great Bridge." 

In early times the Bishop of London appears never to have been 

1746. rated to the poor. In the Assessment books, against " The Lord Bishop of 

London," one usually finds a blank, though here and there a sum is 

entered with a note to the effect that it was received as a gift. At a Vestry, held 
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27 March 1746-7. for the purpose of making a poor rate, we find that the following ver>' 
i resolution was passed : 



"It w 



i unanimously ngtccd (hat the ChiiichBardun and O 



Lord Bishop of London (Dr. -Gibson) end 1 
ihe pnoi: in such manner a.s ihe nionty arising from ihe poor 
lO ihe said ofliccis Id leiTeive what his Lorriship shall pl« 
Lordship's occupalion, in tegaid lo his Lordship's bene- 
facliuns in thia mrish.'' 



LTseers of Ihe l\ti,t J.. Hiijl Upjn the Itight kc\L-[L-ni1 ihc 

he sum of — |i)1ank) 10 be applied and distributed lo 

:c is applied and distributed, and this VcsUy recotnniFnds 
;o give instead of dn asswsmenl for the ptemiMs in his 




On Saturday, 1 2 March 
1774. of this year, at 3 o'clock in th^; 

afternoon, the spring tide occa- 
sioned a great flood upon the Thames, all 
the lower rooms of Fulham Palace being 
flooded. It is recorded in the " Day Book" 
of the old Fulham Bridge Commissioners 
that the water rose to the top of the dresser 
in the Bishop's kitchen. 

At Fulham Palace are prc- 
I7fl0. served two small manuscript ( ,,;in,„ p.,],,-,., rr... 

catalogues, in the handwriting i""' 

of Bishop Porteus, compiled in 1790, giving 

lists of certain "Books and Papers" at London House and at Fulham Palace. 
the Fulham book we extract the following : 

" Books and Papers contained in the book cases in Uie Secretary's Room at Fulham 1700, 
" One tjundic of papers relating to Fulham Fishery, t/f. 

'■ One paper book containing the sun-cy of lands, e/(. in Fulham belonging lo the Sec ot London. 
'■ IJnt rent roll of Fulhuin Manor in the year |6S7'" 

None of these records can now be found. 

The following curious entry occurs in Mr. J. Roe's " Diary " : 

1808. 

"On the fast iky 17 (Feb,) Dined ot(() Eggs my Wife Ho' out of hct own pocket Iwing denycd any 
Diimer before 7 o'clock, very hard liui the leull lies with the purvcrse cook. 

The following reference to a visit to the grounds of the Palace by William, 
1B09. Duke of Gloucester and his daughter, is quoted from Sergt. Roe's ■' Diary " : 



1S09. 17 June. Ilet Koyal highness the I'ri 
walk about ihc Groiind(s) — olTered money to mi 



lecss o£ Glouccsier and Father were here J before nine 
by one of her attendance (iiV). I refused— the Pooler 



Mr. Roe notes in his " Diary." 

37 June lu JO July. Nothing of much consequence has occured since my Ul&I lentiy) except the Iks 
of 8 pair uf Mrs. Porleiis's shecti occasioned by leaving Ihcm out all night. 

On the 2 July 1817 Queen Charlotte, accompanied by the Princess Elizabeth. 
honoured Dr. Randolph by a visit at Fulham Palace. 

On 16 Nov. of this year a high tide occurred, flooding the grounds of 
Fuiham Palace and doing much dam^e to some of the apartments. 
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On the II August 1845 the Queen Dowager (Queen Adelaide) honoured 
18*5. the Bishop of London and Mrs. Blomfield by a visit at Fulham Palace. 
Her Majesty took luncheon with the Bishop and inspected the house 
and grounds. 

The late Dr. Alfred Blomfield, Bishop of Colchester, in his "Memoirs" 
1884. of his father, gives the following interesting account of the work at Fulham 
Palace, carried out by Bishop Blomfield : 

" Bishop Blomfield had many opportunities of exercising his taste and liberality on the episcopal estate at Fulham. 
The Palace and grounds are, for their size, as expensive to maintain as any in the country. The house stands round two 
courts, the first of which is as old as the time of Henry the Seventh, and which, in spite of Bishop Howley*s liberality, 
was found by his successor in a very dilapidated state. Bishop Blomfield spent large sums in new roofing the house, in 
building additional rooms, in rebuilding a wing of the old court, and in other works, so as to make what had been an 
inconvenient house a most comfortable residence, and to leave it to his successor almost entirely restored. The palace 
grounds have about half a mile of river frontage, and the house, garden, and paddocks are surrounded by a moat a mile in 
circumference, probably the work of the Danes. To cleanse this immense moat, to remake the sluices, to replace the river 
embankments, to raise by several feet a water meadow of many acres, to renew all the fences, and to put the whole of a 
neglected estate into a condition of perfect order, appeared in the bishop's eyes to be a duty laid upon him as trustee 
of church property. In these works more than ;^io,oc» were expended during his incumbency. Nor did he grudge 
this expenditure. Whatever he did, he did with open-handed generosity, which, if it erred, erred in never counting the 
cost." 

In 1873 Dr. Jackson built the present wall along the whole extent of 
1878. the Palace demesne fronting the Fulham Palace Road, in place of an old wooden 

fence. 

In the early part of this year there were exceptionally high spring tides. On 

1874. the afternoon of 20 March the Palace was flooded. Not only the Hall and the 

Chapel, but the whole suite of rooms on the upper ground floor were invaded 

by the water, which, on retiring, left behind an unpleasant deposit of mud. Bishop Jackson, 

during the ensuing summer, spent ;£^400 in repairing and raising the Bishop's Walk, and also 

the river bank in the West Meadow. 

Notwithstanding the precautions taken by Dr. Jackson, eighteen months 
1876. had scarcely elapsed before another inundation occurred. In the early morning 

of 28 Nov. 1875, the Palace was once more flooded. On this occasion the water 
happily, did not rise so high as before, failing by an inch or two to reach the level of the 
Drawing Room and the Studies. 

In the summer of 1876 there were again very high tides. The river over- 
1876. flowed, but fortunately the Moat was very low at the time, and, just as it was 
getting full and beginning to overflow into the Palace grounds, the tide turned. 
Dr. Jackson, after these successive floods, determined to raise the level of the meadow land 
lying between the Bishop's Walk and the river, so as to interpose a double barrier between 
the river and the Palace. This important work was commenced in 1877 and completed 
in 1881. 

Until 1897 there existed, in the Library at Fulham Palace, the original 

1807. manuscript of the history of the " Plimoth " Plantation by William Bradford, one 

of the founders and second governor of that colony. This manuscript contains 

an account of the voyage of the Pilgrim Fathers in the " Mayflower," and the names of those 

who sailed in that ship. On 25 Mar. 1897 an application was made on behalf of the United 

States ambassador to the Consistorial Court of London for the transfer of the manuscript to the 

VOL. III. 20 
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President of the United States. The Court eventually made an order for the document to 
be given to the American ambassador, the Bishop of London (Dr. Creighton) having concurred 
in the application. A photo-zincographic copy of the log is now preserved in its place at the 
Palace. It is not known how the log originally found its way to Fulham. Not unlikely 
Bishop Compton, in the course of his quest after rare American plants, may have come 
across it. 

The log was, on 29 Apl. 1897, formally handed over by Dr. Creighton, to the late United 
States ambassador. It is now in the Massachusetts State Library. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BISHOPS OF LONDON. 

The foundation of the Bishopric of London may be regarded as almost coeval 
Fotmdation ^yith the introduction of Christianity into Britain. 

of the The spread of the Christian faith in this country was one of the results of 

Bishopric the Roman invasion. It is impossible to say how Christianity was really 
introduced. Gildas, the oldest British historian, states that even in his time — 
the sixth century — the records of the Church were nowhere to be found. By some, the work of 
founding Christianity in these islands has been attributed to St. Peter, to St. James, the son 
of Zebedee, and even to St. Paul. An apostolic origin is hardly probable. More likely its 
introduction was due to the presence of Christian soldiers in the Roman legions on duty in this 
country. By some the foundation of the Bishopric of London has been placed at about the 
year 180. As a matter of fact, however, next to nothing is known regarding the Christian 
Church in this country during the second and third centuries. The commencement of the fourth 
century witnessed the Diocletian persecution and the death, in 305, of the first British martyr. 
Some of the early chroniclers give a list of certain Bishops, or Archbishops, of London, who are 
supposed to have flourished from the second to the fifth century. The names in this 
more or less mythical list are as follows : Theanus, Eluanus, Cadar, Obinus, Conanus,. 
Palladius, Stephanus, Iltutus, Theodwinus, Theodredus, Hilarius, Restitutus, Guitelinus, 
Fastidius, Vodinus, and Theonus. Of these, Restitutus alone is known to have had an 
actual existence. At the meeting of the Council of Aries, in 314* Britain was represented 
by Eborius, Bishop of York, Restitutus, Bishop of London, and Adelphius, Bishop of 
Richborough.* With the invasion of the Saxons, Christianity in South Britain was virtually 
overthrown and Christian churches, except in Wales, were mostly destroyed. 

The re-establishment of Christianity in South Britain dates from the latter part of the 
sixth century. In 597 St. Augustine, with a band of forty monks, was sent by Pope Gregory 
the Great to preach the gospel in England. He died in 604, having seen the Christian faith 
firmly established in Kent and Essex. Before his death he consecrated Miletus, Bishop of th^ 
East Saxons. Miletus may therefore be regarded as the first Bishop of London. 

The connection of the Bishops of London with Fulham did not commence till the time of 

* According to some, Lincoln or Caer-leon. 
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Earconuald, the fourth Bishop, but, for the sake of completeness, we commence our biographical 
notices with Miletus. 

[The Arms of the see of London are : Gu., two swords in saltier arg., hilts and 
pommels or : see vol. i. p. i.] 

ST. MILETUS, 604 TO 616. 

Miletus or Mellitus is said by the Venerable Bede to have been of noble birth. He was 
the leader of the second band of Christian missionaries whom Gregory sent to Britain to 
support St. Augustine at Canterbury in 601. He was consecrated Bishop of London in 604* 
the ceremony being performed by St. Augustine. He was sent to the province of the East 
Saxons, described by Bede as divided from the kingdom of Kent by the river Thames and 
bounded eastwards by the sea, having London as its metropolis. 

Sebert, king of the East Saxons, was a nephew of Ethelbert, the Christian king of Kent. 
The church of St. Paul, where Miletus and his successors were to have their episcopal see, was 
erected by Ethelbert about 610. According to legend the foundation of the Abbey of 
St. Peter at Westminster was due to Miletus. 

He presided over the see of London till 616, when he was driven into Kent. On the 
death of Laurence, the second Archbishop of Canterbury, he was, in 619, translated to the 
primacy. He died 24 April 624. 

The see of London, on the expulsion of Miletus, remained vacant for nearly forty years, 
when Ceadda, at the invitation of Sigebert the Good, re-established the see, which, without any 
material interruption, has ever since been continued. 

CEADDA, 654 TO 664. 

Ceadda, Cedda, Cedd or Chad was consecrated Bishop of London at Lindisfarne, on Holy 
Island, off Northumberland, in 654. He died 26 Oct. 664. 

WINA, 666 TO 675. 

Wina, Wini or Wine was consecrated Bishop of the West Saxons (Winchester) in 661 or 
662, and of Dorchester in 663. In 666 he received the see of London. He died in 675. 

ST. EARCONUALD, 675 to 693. 

St. Earconuald, Erconwald or Erkenwald is generally believed to have been born at 
Stallington in Lindsey of the family of Offa, king of the East Angles. He was the founder 
of two monasteries, one at Chertsey and the other at Barking. On the death of Wina, 
Archbishop Theodore, in 675, consecrated Earconuald, Bishop of London or "bishop of the East 
Saxons." About 691 the Manor of Fulham was granted to Bishop Earconuald. (See vol. i. p. 5.) 
He died 30 April 693 at the monastery at Barking. The canons of his church and the monks 
of Chertsey are said to have disputed with the nuns regarding the possession of his body. The 
former secured the corpse and laid it to rest in St. Paul's Cathedral. In 1 140 a new shrine was 
erected to his memory and his body was transferred to the " east side of the wall above the high 
altar," 14 Nov. 1 148. 

UALDHERI, 693 TO 706 (?). 

Ualdheri or Waldhere was elected Bishop of London on the death of Earconuald in 693. 
He was still Bishop in 704. 
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INGUUALD, 706 (?) TO 745. 

Inguuald, Ingualdas, or Ingwald was elected Bishop of London between 704 and 706. He 
died in 745. 

ECGUULF, 745T0 759(?). 

Ecguulf, Ecgw-ulf or Egwulf was consecrated Bishop of London in 745. He was present 
at the Council of Cloveshoo held in 747. In 759 he was still in possession of the see. 

WIGHED, 772 (?) TO 774 (?). 

Wighed or Sighaeh appears to have been the next Bishop of London, but the date of his 
consecration is unknown. The above dates are conjectural. 

EADBRIGHT, 774 (?) to 785 (?). 

Eadbright, Eadberht or Aldberht was the next Bishop of London. The above dates are 
conjectural. 

EADGAR, 785 (?) to 791 (?). 

Eadgar is believed to have been consecrated Bishop of London between the years 785 
and 789. 

CAENWALCH, 791 (?) to 793 (?). 

Caenwalch, Caenwalh or Kenwalch was consecrated Bishop of London between 789 
and 793. 

EADBALD, 793 to 794 (?). 

Eadbald was consecrated Bishop of London in 793. His name occurs in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle under the year 794. 

IIEATIIOBRIHT, 794 to 801. 

Heathobriht, Heathoberht or Hecbert was consecrated Bishop of London in 794. He 
died in 801. 

OSMUND, 802 to 805 (?). 

Osmund, Osmond or Oswyn was consecrated Bishop of London in 802. He was still 
Bishop in 805. 

ETHELNOTH, 805 (?) to 816 (?). 

Ethelnoth or ^Ethelnoth was consecrated Bishop of London between the years 805 
and 811. He was still Bishop in 816. 

CEOLBERHT, 816 (?) to 839 (?). 

Ceolberht or Ceolbert is believed to have been consecrated Bishop of London between 816 
and 824. He was still Bishop in 839. 

DEORULFU, 839 (?) TO 862 (?). 

Deorulfu or Deorwulf is believed to have been consecrated Bishop of London between 839 
and 860. He was still Bishop in S62. 

SUITHULF, (?) TO (?). 

Suithulf, Swithwulf, or Swithulf was the next Bishop of London. The date of his 
consecration is unknown. 

HEAIISTAN, (?) TO 898 (?). 

Heahstan or Eadstan was* the next Bishop of London, but the date of his consecration is 
unknown. He died circa 898. 
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WULFSIGC, 898 TO 9io(?). 

Wulfsigc or Wulfsy was consecrated Bishop of London in 898. He was still Bishop 
in 910. 

ETHELWARD, (?) to (?). 

Nothing is known as to the date of the consecration of Ethelward, whose episcopate is 
ignored by Dr. Stubbs in his " Episcopal Succession in England." 

HEALHSTAN, 910 (?) to 926 (?). 

Healhstan, Elstan or Heahstan appears to have been the next Bishop. His consecration 
occurred between 910 and 926. 

THEODRED, 926 (?) to 951 (?). 

The consecration of Theodred, called the Good, took place about 926. In his wilU 
circa 950, Theodred alludes to his Manor at Fulham. (See vol. iii. p. 99). He was still 
Bishop in 951. 

WULSTAN, 951 (?) TO (?). 

The consecration of Wulstan or Wulfstan, the next Bishop of London, is believed to have 
taken place between 951 and 953. 

BRIHTHELM, 953 (?) to 959(?). 

The consecration of Brihthelm as Bishop of London is also fixed between the years 95 1 
aiid 953. He was still Bishop in 959. 

ST. DUNSTAN, 959TO 960. 

This eminent prelate and statesman was born at Glastonbury in 925. He came of a noble 
family and was educated at the monastery of his native town. His intense application to study 
is said to have produced brain fever, which, in the superstitious age in which he lived, led to- 
the belief that he had personal conflicts with the devil. At the Court of Athelstan he was a 
great favourite. Becoming a monk, he entered the Benedictine Order and became an anchorite 
at Glastonbury. In 943 he was appointed by Edmund the Elder, abbot of Glastonbury. The 
monastery, which he richly endowed, soon became a house of monks and scholars. Under 
Edred he gained enormous sway. The King ** made him director of his conscience, deposited 
with him his treasure and his titles to his lands, and earnestly solicited him to accept the vacant 
bishopric of Winchester." The astute monk declined the honour, but, as Turner puts it, " In 
the morning he told the king he had seen a vision, in which Saint Peter struck him, and said,. 
* This is your punishment for your refusal, and a token to you not to decline hereafter the 
primacy of England.* " 

On the accession of Edwy, Dunstan fell into disgrace in consequence of his outrageous 
conduct in dragging the young King, on the day of his coronation, from the arms of his Queen 
back to the banquet. Dunstan was banished from the country, but soon returned. 

In 957 Dunstan was consecrated Bishop of Worcester, and in 959 he was translated to the 
see of London. In 960, after two disappointments, this ambitious Churchman was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury. During the reign of Edgar, he was practically the ruler of the 
kingdom. With the death of Edward the Martyr, Dunstan*s political power ceased. Upon 
the accession of the boy King, Ethelred the Unready, whom he crowned with a curse, he retired 
to Canterbury, where he devoted himself chiefly to his spiritual duties. He died here in 98^ 
and was buried in the Cathedral. 
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ALFSTAN, 961 TO 995 (?). 

Alfstan, iElfstan or Elfstan, Dunstan's successor in the see of London, was consecrated 
in 961. He was still Bishop in 995. 

WULFSTAN, 996 TO 1003 (?). 

Wulfstan, the next Bishop of London, was consecrated in 996. He was still Bishop 
in 1003. 

ELFWIN, 1004 TO 1013 (?). 

Elfwin, iElfun or ^Elfhun, was consecrated Bishop of London in 1004. He was tutor to 
Edmund Ironsides and Edward the Confessor. In 1013 he accompanied the sons of Ethelred 
the Unready to Normandy. 

ELFWY, 1 01 3-4 TO 1035. 

Elfwy, iElfwig, JElfy or Alwy, was consecrated Bishop of London, 16 Feb. 1013-4, the 
ceremony taking place at York. 

ELFWEARD, 1035 to 1044. 

Elfweard, ^Elfward, Elfward, or Alward, who was abbot of Evesham, was consecrated 
Bishop of London in 1035. He died 27 July 1044. 

ROBERT THE NORMAN, 1044 to 1051. 

Robert the Norman, Robert of Jumi^ges, Robert Gemeticensis or Robert Champart was 
a Norman by birth. When we first hear of him he was prior of St. Ouen, at Rouen. In 1037 
he was chosen abbot of Jumieges. He came to England at the invitation of Edward the 
Confessor, at whose court the Norman element was strong. He was consecrated Bishop of 
London in 1044. He exercised great influence over the Confessor, and, in consequence of the 
imbecility of Eadsige, the Primate, he was practically at the head of ecclesiastical affairs. 
The following passage, from Hook's " Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury," amusingly 
depicts his influence : 

** So high,'* says an ancient chronicler (*Anglia Sacra,' I. 291) **didhe stand in the king's estimation, that if he 
had said that a black crow was a white one, the king would sooner have believed the bishop's word than his own eyes." 

Hook states that the master-stroke of Robert's policy was the introduction of alien 
priories, filled with foreign priests. On the death, in 1050, of Eadsige, the chapter elected as 
Archbishop one ^Elric, a man very popular with the monks of St. Augustine. Earl Godwin, 
on being appealed to, urged the King to sanction the election, but the royal favourite proved 
too strong. Robert was accordingly, in 1051, translated, under a charter from the King, from 
the diocese of London to that of Canterbury. 

Robert, who had used his influence to stir the King's mind against Earl Godwin and to 
procure his exile, did not dare to await that nobleman's return to England in Sept. 1052. He 
fled to Walton-on-the-Naze, where he took ship for Normandy. The Pope gave him letters of 
re-instatement, but he never recovered his archbishopric. He retired to Jumifeges, where he 
died in 1070. He was buried near the high altar of the abbey church. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE BISHOPS OF LONDON — (continued). 

WILLIAM, 105 1 TO 1075. 

William (Gulielmus), the King's chaplain, was consecrated Bishop of London in 1051, but was 
driven from the country in the following year. At the Norman Conquest he was restored 
He died in 107 5. He was known as the Good and the Peacemaker. 

Arms : Arg., on a chief sa. three leopards' faces or (doubtful). 

HUGO or HUGH D'ORIVALLE, 1075 to 1084-5. 

Hugo or Hugh d'Orivalle (Hugh of Orval) was consecrated Bishop of London in 1075. 
He died 12 Jan. 1084-5. 

Anns : Arg., a cross gu. between four choughs (doubtful). 

MAURICE, 1085-6 (?) TO 1 107. 

Maurice (Mauritius) was a Norman ecclesiastic, who, in the capacity of chaplain, accom- 
panied William, Duke of Normandy, to England in 1066. In the following year William the 
Conqueror made him his first Chancellor. A charter, by which the King granted considerable 
possessions to the monastery of St. Peter at Westminster, is attested by Maurice in these 
words : " Ego, Mauritius Cancellarius, favendo legi et sigillavi." (4 Inst. yS). The date of 
his promotion to the see of London is uncertain. The "Annals of Waverley" incorrectly 
place it as early as 1083. The "Anglo-Saxon Chronicle" fixes it in 1085. Stubbs states 
that he was consecrated at Winchester, 5 April 1086. 

Campbell, in his " Lives of the Lord Chancellors," gives an interesting account of this 
prelate. He died 26 Sept. 1107. 

Arms : Az., two pastoral staves in saltier between four crowns or (doubtful). 

RICHARD DE BELMEIS (I.), 1108 to i 126-7. 

Richard de Belmeis, Beaumes or Beames (I.) was consecrated Bishop of London at 
Pagham, Sussex, 26 July 1108. 

Milman, in his " Annals of St. Paul's," describes him as ambitious, but munificent. He 
was desirous of obtaining the archiepiscopal pall for London, but was disappointed by 
Anselm's successful appeal to the Pope. It is stated that he expended the whole revenues of 
his Bishopric on the erection of St. Paul's Cathedral, purchasing and pulling down the adjoin- 
ing houses for a churchyard which he surrounded by a high wall. Subsequently, Richard de 
Belmeis founded a monastery for regular canons at St. Osyth de Chich, Essex, where he died, 
16 Jan. 1126-7. He was warden of the Welsh Marches and lieutenant of Shropshire. 

Arms : Barry of eight or and gu. (doubtful). 

GILBERT UNIVERSALIS, 1 127-8 to 11 34. 

Gilbert Universalis (Gilbert the Universal), canon of Lyons, obtained this name on 
account of his great learning. He was consecrated Bishop of London, 22 Jan. 1127-8, the 
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<:eremony taking place at Canterbury. He died lo Aug. 1134. Owing to the disturbed 
state of the kingdom, the Bishopric of London, on his death, remained vacant for seven years. 

Arms : Quarterly gu. and az., an orb royal arg. cross and band or (doubtful). 

ROBERT DE SIGILLO, 1141 to 1151. 

Robert de Sigillo is said by some to have been a monk of Reading, and by others, arch- 
deacon of London. He was, in 1141, placed by the Empress Maud in the see of London, 
vacant since the death of Gilbert. The story of his capture at Fulham by Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville, and his subsequent ransom we have already recorded. (See vol. iii. p. 147.) He died in 
1151. 

Arms : Arg., a cross potent az., between four others pattee gu. (doubtful). 

RICHARD DE BELMEIS (11:), 1152 TO 1162. 

Richard de Belmeis, Beaumes or Beames (II.) was, according to Godwin's '* De Praesu- 
libus," the grandson {nepos) of Richard de Belmeis (I.), Bishop of London. After holding the 
office of archdeacon of London, he was, on 28 Sept. 1152, consecrated Bishop of London. 
The consecration took place at Canterbury He died 4 May 1162. 

Anns : Barry of eight or and gu., with a crescent (doubtful). 

GILBERT FOLIOT, 1163 to i 186-7. 

Gilbert Foliot or Ffolliott, the redoubtable antagonist of Thomas a Becket, was for some 
time an abbot of Gloucester. On 15 Sept. 1148 he was consecrated at St. Omer's, Bishop of 
Hereford, which see he held at the time of Becket's translation to the primacy (1162). In the 
following year (i 163) he was made Bishop of London. Like other prelates of his time, he was, 
on two or three occasions, employed as the King's ambassador. He was twice excommunicated 
by Becket, but made light of the punishment, going so far as to declare that the primacy of 
right appertained to the see of London. He was, along with other bishops, suspended from 
his episcopal functions for having assisted at the coronation of Prince Henry. When, in July 
1 174, Henry II. did penance at Canterbury, at the tomb of the murdered Archbishop, Foliot 
preached to the people, vindicating the King's innocence of the crime. He died 18 Feb. 1 186-7. 

Bishop Foliot wrote a commentary on the " Song of Solomon." 

Arms : Gu., a bend arg. (doubtful) : a//d Barry of six or and gu. a bend sa. (doubtful). 

RICHARD OF ELY, otherwise RICHARD FITZNEALE, 1189 to 1198. 

Richard of Ely, otherwise Richard Nigellus, Fitznigcl or Fitzneale, was the son of Nigel, 
Bishop of Ely. He was educated at the monastery of Ely, where he was accounted " a very 
-quick-witted and wise youth." His father made him archdeacon of Ely. He also held the 
prebend of Cantlers in St. Paul's. In 11 84 he was dean of Lincoln. 

On the death of Gilbert Foliot in 11 86-7, Fitzneale was appointed to the Bishopric of. 
London. His consecration took place at Lambeth Palace, 31 Dec. 11 89. While Archbishop 
Baldwin was in attendance on King Richard in Palestine, Fitzneale acted as his commissary 
at home. In the dispute between the Chancellor Longchamp and Prince John, Fitzneale 
endeavoured to bring about peace. In 1193 he acted as one of the treasurers of the King's 
ransom. In 11 94 the Bishop joined in the sentence of excommunication passed on Prince John 
s rebellion against his brother. We next find Fitzneale taking part in the coronation of 
Tiard on the latter's return from his captivity in 1198. He died 10 Sept. 1198. 
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By contemporary writers Fitzneale is always spoken of in terms of praise. He is said to 
have been a man of sweet temper, of great piety, learning, judgment and generosity. 
According to Milman, he was "the first man of letters who occupied the episcopal throne of 
London." 

Arms : Gu., three hands holding a crown, key and purse or : and Arg. three pallets gu., on 
a fess az. as many martlets or. 

WILLIAM MARYCHURCH, 1199 to 1220-1. 

William Marychurch, otherwise William of St. Mary's Church (Gulielmus de Sancta Maria, 
William de S. Mere TEglise), dean of St. Martin's, was consecrated Bishop of London at 
Westminster, 23 May 1199. He witnessed the signing of Magna Charta, 15 June 1215. He 
resigned the see, 26 Jan. 1220-1. He died 27 Mar. 1223-4. 

Arms : Or, a lion rampant az., a bordure gu. sem^e of mitres of the first : and Arg., on a 
cross azure the letter M crowned or. 

EUSTACE DE FAUCONBRIDGE, 1220-1 to 1228. 

Eustace (Eustachius) de Fauconbridge or Fauconberge is supposed to have been a native 
of Yorkshire. His name first occurs about 1199 as a royal justice. Down to the early years 
of the reign of Henry III., he is often mentioned as taking part in judicial proceedings. In 
1204 he undertook an embassy to Flanders and France. About 1217 he was made treasurer. 
He held the prebend of Holborn in St. Paul's. The resignation of William of St. Mary's 
Church, in Jan. 1220-1, led to a long dispute in the chapter as to the choice of a new Bishop 
of London. The quarrel ended in the unanimous election, on 25 Feb., of Eustace de 
Fauconbridge, who was consecrated in the chapel of St. Catharine in Westminster Abbey, 
25 April 1 22 1. 

In 1225 he attested the confirmation of Magna Charta. He died 2 Nov. 1228,* and was 
buried in St. Paul's on the south side of the choir. His epitaph is thus given by Weever from 
a Cottonian MS. : 

** Hie jacet Eustachius, redolens ut Assyria nardus, | V^irtutum multis floribus & meritis. | Vir fuit hie magnus, & 
episcopus . . . . ut agnus dogmate preeipuus | Pro quo qui transis supplex orare memor sis | Ut sit ei saties alma 
I>ei facies." 

(Translation : Here lies Eustace, fragrant like Assyrian nard, with the many flowers and merits of his virtuous deeds. 
He was a great man, and a bishop .... like a lamb, excellent in doctrine. And may you, who pass by, be mindful 
suppliantly to pray for him that he may have the eternal satisfaction of beholding God's gracious countenance.) 

Arms : Or, a fess az., in chief three pallets gu. : and Cheeky or. and gu., on a chief az., a 
mitre of the first. 

ROGER NIGER, 1229 to 1241. ; 

Roger Niger (Roger le Noir or Roger the Black) is supposed to have been born at Bileigh, 
Essex, since he is called Roger Niger de Bileye in the copies of his statutes at Cambridge. He 
was the son of Ralph Niger by his wife Margery. He is first mentioned as prebend of 
Ealdland in St. Paul's in 1192. In 1218 he was archdeacon of Colchester. 

In 1228 Roger Niger was elected Bishop of London. He was consecrated 10 June 1229, 
the ceremony taking place at Canterbury. In 1232 the Bishop excommunicated those who had 
exercised violence towards Roman clerks, yet he was himself accused of consenting to the 

* Godwin's ** De Proesulibus " gives the date as 31 Oct. 1228. 
VOL. III. 21 
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pillage of Romans. We find him repairing to Rome, where, at great personal cost, he purged 
himself of his alleged offence. He returned in 1233. In 1236 he was a witness to the re-issue 
of Magna Charta. 

During the episcopate of Roger Niger considerable progress was made with the building 
of St. Paul's. On i Oct. 1 240 the choir of the cathedral was dedicated by him. He died at 
Stepney, 29 Sept. 1241, and was interred in St. Paul's between the north aisle and the choir. 
In Dugdale's *' St. Paul's " occurs an engraving of his tomb together with the epitaph in which 
he is described as 

'* A man of profound learning, of honourable character, and in all things praiseworthy ; a lover and strenuous defender 
of the Christian religion." 

Weever gives the following copy of the inscription : 

** Hie requiescit in Domino Rogerus cognomento Niger quondam canonicus hujus ecclesie S. Pauli : ac deinde in 
Londinens episcopum consecratus, anno salutis 1228. vir in literatura piofundus, moribus honestus, ac per omnia laudabl is, 
Christiana; religionis amator ac defensor strenuus ; qui cum pastorale officium vigilanter & studiose rexisset ; annis 14 diem 
suum clausit extremum apud manerium suum de Stebunheath, 3 calend. Octob. ann. Christi 1241. regnante rege Hen. ni.*» 

After his death miracles are said to have been wrought at his grave. In 1252 Hugh de 
Northwold, Bishop of Ely, in granting an indulgence of thirty days to those who had visited 
the tomb, describes him as " beatus Rogerus episcopus et confessor." 

Anns : Sa., a sword proper hilted or in saltier with a pastoral staff of the last betA^'een a 
lozenge in chief and another in base arg., each charged with a pall ensigned of a cross 
pattec gu. 

FULK BASSET, 1241 (?) to 1259. 

Fulco or Fulk Basset or Bassett was the second son of Alan Basset, baron of Wycombe. 
In Oct. 1239 he was made dean of York, and subsequently was appointed provost of Beverley, 
According to the " Dictionary of National Biography," he was elected Bishop of London in 1241, 
but, according to Stubbs, he was not consecrated till 9 Oct. 1244. His consecration took place in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, Aldgate. At Michaelmas 1258 Basset was present with the 
King, Queen, Prince Edward and many other bishops, when Boniface of Savoy dedicated the new 
cathedral at New Sarum. He died of the pestilence, 20 May 1259, and, on 25 May, was interred 
in the cathedral church of St. Paul. He was called the " Anchor of Defence " because he 
opposed the usurpations of the papacy. 

Anns : Or, three piles gu. : and Arg., two bars ncbuly az. 

HENRY DE WINGHAM, 1259-60 to 1262. 

Henry de Wingham or Wcngham was, as his name implies, a native of Wingham, Kent, and 
Lord of the Manor of Syberteswould or Shepherdswell. He stood well in the favour of Henry 
III., who, in 1246, presented him with the living of Elham, and, in 1248, with that of Milstead, 
Kent. Four >'ears later he received the living of Hcdecrume, probably Headcorn, Kent. 

Twice Henry III. sent him as ambassador to France. In 1254-5 the King made him Lord 
Chancellor. On the death of William de Kilkeney, Bishop of Ely, in 1256, the King desired 
to promote Henry de Wingham, but the monks of Ely elected their sub-prior, Hugh de 
Balsham, and successfully opposed the King, who, in the next year, gave his proU'gJ the 
valuable deanery of St. Martin's-le-Grand. In his capacity as Keeper of the Great Seal, Henry 
de Wingham was present at Oxford, 11 June 1258, when, at the Mad Parliament, he was one 
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of the twelve whom the King nominated to carry out a scheme of reform in the Government. 
In 1259 the monks of Winchester elected him as their bishop, but he refused the office, fearing, 
it is said, the displeasure of the King. When, however, towards the end of the same year, the 
like offer of London was made to de Wingham, " he never made bones of it," to use the 
expression which occurs in Godwin. He was consecrated Bishop of London, 15 Feb. 1259-60, 
in the church of St. Mary, Southwark. He died 13 July 1262, at his Manor of Stepney, and 
was buried in St. Paul's on the south side of the choir. 

Arms : Gu., a human heart between two wings desplayed or. 

RICHARD TALBOT, 1262. 

Richard Talbot, dean of St. Paul's, succeeded Henry de Wingham in the see of London. 
Archbishop Boniface was at his Manor House at Wingham in September 1262, when he 
confirmed the appointment of Richard Talbot, who, being ill, could not go to the Archbishop. 
Talbot died shortly afterwards. 

Arms : Gu., a lion rampant in a bordure engrailed or. 

HENRY DE SANDWICH, 1263 to 1273. 

Henry de Sandwich is said to have been the " son of Henry de Sandwich 7m7es " [Gervase 
of Canterbury, vol. ii., 218 (Rolls Series)] but the statement is doubtful. He held the prebend of 
Wildland in St. Paul's and was archdeacon of Oxford. Shortly before he became Bishop he 
had the custody of Dover Castle assigned to him. On 13 Nov. 1262 he was elected Bishop 
of London. He was consecrated 27 May 1263 in the chapel of the Infirmary of Christ Church 
Monastery, Canterbury. 

The Bishop supported the rebellious Barons, and was a warm advocate of ecclesiastical 
liberty. When Simon de Montfort landed at Romney, 9 July 1263, he sent messengers to the 
Cinque Ports, which sided with him, and three days later Simon was at Canterbury to consult 
with the Bishops of London, Lincoln, and Chester. On 15 July Dover Castle surrendered to 
him and was given into the charge of Henry de Sandwich. 

Suspended from his office in 1265 by the Legate Ottobon, and next year excommunicated 
by another legate, the Bishop went to Rome, where, after nearly six years' stay, he obtained 
absolution. Returning to England in 1273, he died 12 Sept. of that year, and was buried in 
St. Paul's, where a monument was erected to him, 

Arms : Arg., a chief indented az. : and Sa., a fleur-de-lis and chief indented or. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BISHOPS OF LONDON — {continued), 
JOHN DE CHISHULL, 1274 to 1279-80. 

John de Chishull or Chishul was a man of obscure origin, probably a native of Chishall, 
Essex. According to Campbell, he was well skilled in both civil and canon law. He was, 
in 1252, appointed to the rectory of Isleham, Cambridgeshire. Four years later the King 
presented him to the church of Upwell, Norfolk. Some time previous to 1262 he was made 
archdeacon of London. He was a clerk of Henry HI. and a member of his council. In 
consequence of his abilities, Lord Chancellor de Merton made him his Vice-Chancellor. Subse- 
quently he became Chancellor of the Exchequer and received the custody of the Great Seal. 
On 25 Feb. 1264-5 he surrendered it to the King, who transferred it to Thomas of Cantilupe. 
On 30 Oct. 1268 he was again the custodian of the Great Seal, resigning it in the following 
July. Chishull does not appear actually to have held the office of Chancellor. In 1270 he was 
appointed treasurer. 

About 1265 Chishull became provost of Beverley. Subsequently, he was appointed dean 
of St. Paul's. On the death of Henry de Sandwich, the chapter chose Chishull as their new 
Bishop. He was consecrated at Lambeth Palace, 29 April 1274. Campbell states that, after 
his promotion to this see, ** he spent the remainder of his days in works of charity, and in 
seeking to expiate the sins he had committed in his political career." He died 7 Feb. 1279-80 
and was buried in St. Paul's on the north side opposite the choir. 

Arms : Quarterly arg., and gu., a cross patoncee between four roundels all counterchanged. 

RICHARD de GRAVESEND, 1280 to 1303. 

Richard de Gravescnd was prebend of Tottenhall in St. Paul's before 1278. He was also 
treasurer of the Cathedral. From 1272 to 1280 he was archdeacon of Northampton, and, in 
1275, became prebend of Sutton in Lincoln Cathedral. He was consecrated Bishop of London 
at Coventry, 11 Aug. 1280. He created, in 1290, the office of sub-dean of St. Paul's. 

In 1293 Richard de Gravesend went on an embassy to France. According to Godwin's 
"De Prcesulibus," he resided much at Fulham and died there, 9 Dec. 1 303. 

He was the uncle of Stephen de Gravescnd, whom he appointed one of his executors, and 
to whom he left a copy of the " Decretals." He was buried in St. Paul's near the graves of his 
nephew, and Bishop Sandwich, the latter of whom he describes as ** promotor meus." 

Anns : Or, four eagles desplayed and a canton ermine. 

RALPH DE RALDOCK, 1305-6 to 1313. 

Ralph de Baldock or 13audake was educated at Merton College, Oxford. He was dean 
of St. Paul's in 1294. He was consecrated Bishop of London, 30 Jan. 1305-6, the ceremony 
taking place at Lyons. On i Feb. 1305-6, Clement V. addressed a letter to Edward I., 
speaking in terms of high praise of Ralph de Baldock. On the death of Lord Chancellor de 
Hamilton, in 1307, the King conferred the Great Seal on him. He died 24 July 1 31 3. 
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De Baldock was a man of scholarly attainments, well versed in the learning of his time. 
He was the author of a Latin history entitled " Annals of the English Nation." This and 
other works by him, enumerated by Bale, were extant in the time of Leland, but are now 
lost. Most of his public acts are dated from Fulham Palace. 

Arms : Cheeky or and gu., on a fess arg. three escallops az. 

GILBERT SEGRAVE, 1313 to 1316. 

Gilbert Segrave or de Segrave, who was probably a native of Seagrave, co. Leicester, was 
consecrated Bishop of London at Canterbury, 25 Nov. 1313. He was also precentor of St. 
Paul's. He died 18 Dec. 13 16. 

Arms: Sa., a lion rampant arg. crowned or. 

RICHARD DE NEWPORT. 1317 to 1318. 

Richard de Newport or Neuport was dean of St. Paul's in 13 14. He was also arch- 
deacon of Middlesex. He was consecrated Bishop of London at Canterbury, 15 May 1 3 17. 
He died, 24 Aug. 1318. His will, dated "London Friday next before the Feast of St. 
Bartholomew the Apostle" (24 Aug.) 1315, is enrolled in the Court of Husting, Guildhall, 
Roll 47 (60). 

Arms: Arg., a chevron between three leopards' faces sable: and Or three eagles des- 
played gu. 

STEPHEN DE GRAVESEND, 1318-9 to 1338. 

Stephen de Gravesend, nephew of Richard de Gravesend, became, in 1303, rector of 
Stepney and, in 1313, canon of St. Paul's. Somewhat later he held the prebend of Wen- 
lakesbarn. On 11 Sept. 13 18 he was elected Bishop of London. He was consecrated at 
Canterbury, 14 Jan. 13 18-9. One of his first acts, after his appointment, was to resist the Arch- 
bishop's visitation. He appealed to the Pope, but he was eventually compelled to submit. 

Stephen de Gravesend was present in the convocation held at London in Dec. 1321, when 
the decree against the Despensers was annulled. In general he supported the King. The 
Londoners attempted to kill him and Walter Stapledon, Bishop of Exeter. Stephen escaped 
and joined the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Carlisle in resisting them. In 1330 he 
was imprisoned for the part he took in joining the Earl of Kent's plot, after which he withdrew 
from political life. He died at Stortford, 8 April 1338, and was buried at St. Paul's on 27 
May, near the tomb of his uncle, in accordance with directions in his will, dated 29 Feb. 1337-8. 

The " Cal. Inq. Post Mortem " records : 

"Anno duodecimo Ed. III. Stephanus de Graveshend ep'us London Tenuit in P'ulham maner' — Middx." 

Faulkner gives a corrupt text of this inquisition, attributing it to Richard instead of to 
Stephen de Gravesend. 

Arms : Or, four eagles desplayed and a canton ermine. 

RICHARD DE BENTWORTH, 1338 to 1339. 

Richard de Bentworth, Bintworth, or Bynteworth, who w^as bom at Bentworth, co. Hants., 

was a prebend of St. Paul's. He was elected Bishop of London, 4 May 1338 and was con- 

,5ecrated at Lambeth on 12 July following. He was also Chancellor of England. In Rymer's 
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" Foedera *' is a memorandum from the King (Edward III.), instructing John de St. Paul 
and Thomas de Beaumburgh to deliver the Great Seal to Richard de Bentworth, Bishop 
of London, Chancellor, at Fulham. He died 8 Dec. 1339. 

Arms : Arg., two bends lozengy sa. between as many torteaux : a;/^ Gu., five lions rampant 
in cross or. 

RALPH DE STRATFORD, 1339-40 to 1354. 

Ralph Stratford or de Stratford, canon of St. Paul's, was consecrated Bishop of London at 
Canterbury', 12 March 1339-40. He w^as one of the supervisors of the will of Sir John de 
Pulteney, kt., who, for his pains, gave him his " finest ring with a great stone, called a ruble, 
of great value and beauty." According to the Gentleman's Magazine for Dec. 1838 the family 
name of this prelate was Hatton. He died 7 April 1354. 

Arms : Quarterly, (i) Tw^o cinquefoils pierced, (2) and (3) A sw-ord in pale, point towards 
the chief, (4) Three cinquefoils. 

MICHAEL DE NORTHBURGH, 1355 to 1361. 

Michael Xorthburghor de Northburgh, probably a native of Northborough, co. Northamp- 
ton, was a doctor of laws. On 3 Nov. 1353 the prior and chapter of Canterbury granted him 
a yearly pension of sixty shillings. He was archdeacon of Suffolk. He was consecrated 
Bishop of London at St. Mary*s, Southwark, 12 July 1355. He died 9 Sept. 1361. 

Arms : An eagle desplayed two headed : and Arg., a bend sa. and chief vairfe. 

SIMON SUDBURY, otherwise THEOBALD, 1361-2 to 1375. 

Simon Sudbury or de Sudbury, otherwise Simon Theobald or Tybald, was of noble births 
being the son of Niger Tybald, of a baronial family which came to England at the Conquest. 

After completing his education, his father sent him abroad to study civil law. He 
returned to England with strong recommendations from the Pope. He was first made 
chancellor of Sarum. On 20 Mar. 136 1-2 he was consecrated Bishop of London at St. Paul's. 
In 1375 he was translated to the primacy. 

On 4 July 1379 the King installed Simon de Sudbur>' his Lord Chancellor. At the Parlia- 
ment, which met at Northampton in 1380, the new Lord Chancellor induced the Commons to 
agree to the imposition of the hateful capitation tax of " three groats on every person of the 
kingdom, male or female, of the age of fifteen, of what state or condition soever." The attempt 
to enforce this taxied to the great uprising of the people in 1381. The Chancellor was 
naturally marked out as one of the first victims. A mob of some 100,000 persons assembled at 
Blackheath. Richard II., accompanied by his cousin, Sir Henry de Bolingbroke, Simon de 
Sudbury, his Chancellor, Sir Robert Hales, his treasurer, and other members of the Government^, 
withdrew to the Tower of London. Hither the rebels pursued them, stormed the fortress and 
broke in. The Chancellor was seized and dragged to Tower Hill. He displayed great courage 
and, after reminding the rebels of the sacred character of his ecclesiastical office, he appealed to 
their sense of justice and humanity. Tyler's men declined to argue with the author of the 
abhorred tax, and, after several blows, severed his head from his body, 14 June 1381. Sir 
Robert Hales, William Apuldore, the King's confessor, and others shared a similar fate. 

Simon de Sudbury is said by one of his historians to have been " very eloquent, and 
incomparably wise above all the great men of the kingdom.'* 

Arms : Az., a talbot sejant in a bordure engrailed arg. 
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WILLIAM COURTENAY, 1375 to 1381. 

William Courtenay, Courtney, or de Courtney, etc.y was the fourth son of Hugh Courtenay, 
Earl of Devon. He was born in 1341 and was educated at Oxford. In early life he became a 
proficient in both civil and canon law. After holding numerous prebends and livings, he was, 
on 17 Mar. 1369-70, consecrated Bishop of Hereford. In 1375, on the translation of Simon of 
Sudbury to Canterbury, he was advanced to the see of London. Campbell states that he was 
very popular with the Londoners, who stood by him in a dispute with John of Gaunt, and 
could hardly be restrained by him from pulling down the Duke's house. He was subsequently 
created a cardinal. On the murder of Sudbury, in 1 381, he was translated to the primacy and 
also made Lord Chancellor. 

Courtenay opened the Parliament which met in September 1381, when, according to the 
Parliament Roll (Rot. Pari. 5 Ric. II.), he made " un bone collacion en Engleys." In 
consequence of his unpopularity as a judge, the Commons petitioned for his removal from the 
office of Chancellor, and he was accordingly dismissed. He died 31 July 1396. He was 
buried at Maidstone, where he had founded a college of secular priests. 

Arms : Or, three torteaux, on a label surtout those in chief azure as many mitres of the 
field. 

ROBERT BRAVBROOKE, 1381-2 to 1404. 

Robert Braybrooke, Braybroke, or de Braybroke, came of the noble family of the 
Braybrookes of Braybrooke Castle, Northamptonshire. He was educated at Cambridge, and 
became a licentiate in laws. Having taken orders, he was made canon of Lichfield. He was 
consecrated Bishop of London at Lambeth Palace, 5 Jan. 138 1-2. On 20 Sept. 1382, he was, 
through the support of John of Gaunt, made Lord Chancellor. He died 28 Aug. 1404. 

Arms : Arg., seven mascles, three three one, in a bordurc gu. 

ROGER WALDEN, 1405 10 14056. 

Roger Walden, dean of York, first comes into prominence in connection with Archbishop 
Arundel, who was impeached by Parliament in 1398 and banished the kingdom. Richard II., 
who confiscated the Primate's property, appointed Roger Walden to the see of Canterbury, 
his consecration taking place 3 Feb. 1397-8. Arundel, who was the moving spirit in the 
revolution of 1399, returning from his exile, resumed his archiepiscopal functions, Walden, who 
had been irregularly appointed, giving way. 

Walden, who also held the posts of treasurer of Calais and Lord Chancellor, was, in 1405, 
appointed to the see of London. He held it only a few months, dying 6 Jan. 1405-6. He 
founded a chantry in the church of St. Bartholomew, West Smithfield. Archbishop Arundel, 
in Jan. 1405-6, ordered a ** Dirige and Requiem " to be sung for the repose of the soul of " Roger 
Walden, late Bishop of London." 

Arms : Sa., two bars and in chief three cinquefoils arg. : and Arg, y on a chevron gu. cotised 
az. between six martlets of the second three wings of the field. 

NICHOLAS BUBWITH, 1406 TO 1407. 

Nicholas Bubwith or de Bubwith, Bubbewith or Bubbewyth, who was a native of Bubwith, 
in Yorkshire, was, in 1402, made English Master of the Rolls. He was archdeacon of Dorset. 
He was consecrated Bishop of London, 26 Sept. 1406, the ceremony taking place at Mortlake. 
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In 1407 he was translated to Sarum, and, in 1408, to Bath. He died 27 Oct 1424. There is 
a monument to him in Wells Cathedral, where he was buried. 

Anns: Arg., a fess engrailed sa. between three chaplets each of four leaves of holly 
proper. 

RICHARD CLIFFORD, 1407 to 1421. 

Richard Clifford is said by some authorities to have been grandson of Thomas de Clifford, 
younger son of Robert de Clifford II., third baron of Westmorland, though, according to 
Godwin, he was the son of Sir Lewis Clifford. The first we hear of him is on I Mar. 1384-5, as 
canon of St. Stephen's Chapel Royal, Westminster. He was one of the favourites of 
Richard II., and was first clerical executor of that King's will. On 4 June 1388 we find him 
acting cU5 guardian of the Privy Seal, an office which he held till the reign of Henry IV. 

In the Church Richard Clifford held numerous preferments, including those of canon and 
prebend of Salisbury, prebend of Fenton, in the diocese of York, prebend of Leighton Buzzard, 
and of Caddington Major, in the diocese of London, archdeacon of Canterbury, dean of York 
(22 Mar. 1397-8), prebend of Riccall, York, and of Noru^ell Palishall, Southwell, prebend of 
Islington and archdeacon of Middlesex (2 May 1418). 

On 9 Oct. 1401 he was consecrated Bishop of Worcester at St. Paul's. From Worcester 
Gregory XII. translated Clifford, by a bull dated 22 June 1407, to the see of London. On 20 
July 14 1 6 he was appointed as ambassador to attend the Council of Constance. 

He died 20 Aug. 142 1, and was buried in St. Paul's. According to Wilkins his body was 
interred " under the marble stone where formerly stood the shrine of St. Erkenwald." 

Arms : Cheeky or and az., on a fess gu., a mitre arg., the whole within a bordure of the 
third : cind Three eagles desplayed and in chief a fleur-de-lis. 

JOHN KEMP, 1421 TO 1426. 

John Kemp or Kempe was born in 1380. His father was Sir Thomas Kemp of 
Ollantigh, in the parish of Wye, Kent. His mother was Beatrix, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Lewknor. 

He entered Merton College, Oxford, about 139S, subsequently becoming a Fellow. Here 
he graduated doctor of laws. In 141 3 he was one of the assessors in the trial of Sir John 
Oldcastle. Two years later he became dean of the Court of Arches and vicar-general to 
Archbishop Chicheley, who introduced him to Henry V. Among his early ecclesiastical 
preferments were the rectory of St. Michael's, Crooked Lane, and the rectory of Southwick, 
Sussex. About 1416 he was made archdeacon of Durham. It was in 141 8 that he became 
keeper of the Privy Seal. 

At Rouen, on 3 Dec. 14 19, Kemp was consecrated Bishop of Rochester. Later on he was 
made chancellor of Normandy. On 28 Feb. 1 420-1, he was given the bishopric of Chichester, 
and, on 17 Nov. following, he was translated to the see of London. He now resigned the 
chancellorship in Normandy in order to become a member of the council appointed on the 
accession of Henry VI. 

In 1426 Kemp was made Chancellor and translated to the archbishopric of York. The 
chancellorship he resigned on 25 Feb. 143 1-2, but remained an active member of the council. 
He represented England at the great European congress held at Arras, 1433, when he declared, 
" very highly and magnificently," the King's desire for peace, but he was compelled by his 
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instructions from home to insist on impossible terms. The negotiations consequently failed, 
and Kemp returned to resume his work at the council. In 1439 he was engaged on another 
fruitless mission to bring about peace with France. In Dec. 1439, Eugenius IV., at his third 
creation of cardinals, made Kemp cardinal-priest of Santa Balbina. The promotion led to a 
contest between the Archbishops of York and Canterbury on the point of precedence. The 
Pope, to whom the matter was referred, gave his decision in favour of Kemp, on the ground 
that an archbishop, even in his own province, must go after a cardinal, the first degree in the 
Church next to the papacy. 

Kemp, in 1441, was one of the judges in the trial of Eleanor Cobham. On 31 Jan. 1449-50, 
he again became Chancellor. In 1452 he was translated from York to Canterbury. y\bout 
the same time Pope Nicholas made him a cardinal-bishop, the Pontiff creating in his favour an 
extraordinary cardinal-bishopric by separating the see of Porto from that of Selva Candida, or 
Santa Ruffina, to which it had been annexed. Porto remained occupied by Francis Condulmer, 
nephew of Eugenius IV., while Kemp was transferred from the cardinal-priesthood of Santa 
Balbina to the bishopric of Santa Ruffina.* (See vol. i. p. 212). On 14 Oct. 1453, Kemp stood 
godfather to the King's son. Prince Edward. He died 22 Mar. 1453-4, and was buried at 
Canterbury in the south aisle of the choir " in a high tomb of marble, but no image engrossed 
on it." This is now stripped of its original figures, but the canopy and altar tomb still 
remain. There is a fine figure of Kemp in the East window of the church house of Bolton 
Percy, Yorks. 

Arms: Gu., three garbs in a bordure engrailed or. Motto: Lotic soit Dieu. (God be 
praised.) 

WILLIAM GRAY, 1426 to 1431. 

William Gray, or Grey, dean of York, was consecrated Bishop of London at Leicester, 26 
May 1426. In 143 1 he was translated to the bishopric of Lincoln. He died in Feb. 1435-6. 

Anns : Gu., in a bordure engrailed a lion ramp. arg. 

ROBERT FITZHUGIl, 1431 vo 1436. 

Robert Fitzhugh, archdeacon of Northampton, was consecrated Bisho]) of London at 
Foligno, 16 Sept. 143 1. He was also Lord Chancellor. He died in 1436. 

Arms : Az., three chevrons interlaced in base and a chief or. 

ROBERT GILBERT, 1436 to 1448. 

Robert Gilbert, dean of York, was consecrated Bishop of London at the church of the 
Carmelites, London, 2S Oct. 1436. He died in June 1448. 

Arms: On a chevron counterflory three cinquefoils (or roses): and Arg., a chevron 
engrailed .sa. three cross potent: and Gu., two bars ermine. 

THOMAS KEMP, 1449-50 to 1488-9. 

Thomas Kemp or Kempe, who was born about 1405, was the son of Sir Thomas Kemjje 
of Wye, Kent, by Emylen, daughter of Sir Valentine Chicheley and Philippa, daughter of Sir 
Robert Chicheley, Lord Mayor of London, brother of Archbishop Chicheley. He was nephew 
of John Kemp, Bishop of London, his father's younger brother. 

* After Kemp's death the two sees were reunited. 
VOL. III. 22 
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Thomas Kemp entered Merton College, Oxford, of which he became junior proctor in 
1437. Through the influence of his uncle, his advancement in the Church was rapid. In 1435 
he received a prebendal stall in York. On 14 Dec. 1436 he was made archdeacon of York, an 
appointment which, on 19 Nov. 1442, he resigned for that of Richmond. He was con.secratcd 
Bishop of London at York House, Westminster, 8 Feb. 1449-50. Stow states that in 1452 
John Kemp, 

" In the Bishop of London's house at Fulham received the tross and the next day the pall, at the hands of Thomas 
Kemjx;, bishop of London." 

This was the investiture of Archbishop John Kemp, who, it will be remembered, was, in 
1452, raised by Pope Nicholas to the cardinal-bishopric of Santa Ruffina. (Sec vol. i. p. 212). 

Thomas Kemp instituted the office of penitentiary, which he annexed to the prebend of 
St. Pancras in St. Paul's. He built, in 1488, the celebrated pulpit at Paul's Cross. 

Bishop Kemp founded in his cathedral church a splendid chantry, called the Chapel of the 
Trinity, dedicated to Edward IV. and his Queen. He died 28 March 1488-9. He was buried 
in St. Paul's on the north side aisle of the nave in the Chapel which he had founded. 

Anns : Gu., three garbs in a bordure engrailed or. 

RICHARD HILL, 14S9 to 1495-6. 

Richard Hill or Hyll was consecrated Bishop of London at Lambeth, 15 Nov. 1489. He 
died 20 Feb. 1495-6. 

\Vc have dealt with the biography of Richard Hill under " Rectors." (See vol. ii. p. 12). 

Anns : Az., a chevron three goats' heads erased arg. attired or. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THE IJiSIIOrs OK LONDON -(continued). 
THOMAS SAVACiK, 149^) to 1501. 

Thomas S.\VA(;K was consecrated Bishop of Rochester at Lambeth, 28 April 1493. In 1496 
he was made Bishop of London and in 1501 was translated to York. He died 2 Sept. 1507. 

Anns : Arg., four lozenges conjoined in pale sa. 

WILLLVM WARHAM, 1502 to 1503-4. 

William Warham or Wareham, who was born in 1456, was the son of William Warham, 
by Anne, eldest daughter of Thomas Hadney, of Denton, Sussex. He received his early 
education at Winchester School, whence he removed to New College, Oxford, of which he 
became a Fellow in 1475. Here he graduated doctor of laws. In 1493 he was sent, in 
company with Sir Kdward Poynings, on an embassy to Philip, Duke of Burgundy, to persuade 
him to give up Perkin Warbeck, but the mission failed. Returning to England he was collated 
to the chantcrship of Wells Cathedral. He also held the incumbency of Horwood Magna, 
Lines., and the rectory of Barley, Herts. In February 1494 he became Master of the Rolls. 
Two years later he received the archdeaconry of Huntingdon. On 11 August 1502 he was 
created by Henry VIII. Lord Kecjx^r of the Great Seal, a title soon to be changed to that of 
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Lord Chancellor. The ceremony took place at Fulham under a warrant from the King. His 
consecration as Bishop of London took place at Fulham, 25 Sept. 1502. In March 1503-4 
he was translated to the primacy. In 1506 he was elected chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. He resigned the seals in 1 5 1 S in favour of Wolsey, who had become ths King's favourite. 
On Wolsey's overthrow, in 1529, the Great Seal was again offered to the Primate, but he 
declined it. He died at St. Stephen's, near Canterbury', 22 or 23 Aug. 1532, and was buried there. 

Anns : Gu., a fess or, in chief a goat's head erased, in base three escallops arg. 

WILLIAM BARONS, 1504 to 1505. 

William Barons or Barnes was educated at Oxford, where he graduated LL.D. In 1500, 
on the vacancy of the see of Canterbury, Dr. Barons became commissary of the chapter and 
of the prerogative court. About the same time he was appointed to the livings of East 
Peckham, Kent, and of Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire. In 1501 he received the living of 
Gedney, Lincolnshire, in 1502 that of Bosworth, Leicestershire, and in 1503 that of Therfield, 
in the archdeaconry of Huntingdon. 

At the marriage of Prince Arthur with Princess Katharine of Arragon, Dr. Barons was 
deputed to proceed to St. Paul's, when the banns were asked, in order to answer, in Latin, the 
objections which, it had been arranged, the King's secretary should urge, alleging reasons why 
the proposed marriage could not be lawful. 

On I I"eb. 1 501 -2, Dr. Barons was made Master of the Rolls. On 20 June 1 504 he was 
nominated one of the commissioners to arrange a new treaty with Ferdinand for Katharine's 
second marriage. On the translation of Dr. Warham to the primacy. Dr. Barons was 
appointed to the Bishopric of London, when he resigned the mastership of the Rolls. He was 
consecrated at Lambeth Palace, 24 Nov. 1504. He died 9 or 10 Oct. 1505. 

Arms : Az., a lion ramp, or on a fess surtout sa., three crosslets fitchy arg.: atid Az., three 
leopards' faces or. 

RICHARD KITZJAMKS, 1506 to 1521-2. 

Richard Fitzjames, a native of Redlinch, co. Som., was the son of John and grandson of 
James Fitzjames, who married Fleanor, daughter of Simon Dracot. (See vol. iii. p. 104). 
He was educated at Merton College, Oxford, of which University he became proctor in 1473. 
In 1474 he received a prebendal stall in Wells Cathedral and became chaplain to Edward 
IV. He was, in 1482, elected warden of Merton. Henry VII., in 1495, appointed him his 
almoner. On 21 May 1497 he was consecrated, at Lambeth Palace, Bishop of Rochester, and, 
in 1503, he was promoted to the see of Chichester. In 1506 he succeeded Dr. Barons in the 
see of London. 

Bishop Fitzjames died of the plague, 15 Jan. 1521-2. He was a liberal benefactor to St. 
Paul's Cathedral. At Fulham, as we have .seen, he pulled down a great portion of the ancient 
Manor House, erecting on the site, the still existing western quadrangle. 

Arms : Quarterly, (i) and (4) Az., a dolphin embowed arg. (Fitzjames), (2) and (3) Arg., a 
cross engrailed sa., in the first quarter an eagle desplayed gules (Dracot or Draycot). 

CUTIIBERT TONSTAL, 1522 to 1530. 

Cuthbert Tonstal, Tonstall, Tunstal or Tunstall, was born at Hackforth, Yorks, about 
1474-5. He is generally believed to have been the illegitimate son of Sir Richard Tunstall, of 
Thurland Castle, Lancashire. He was educated at King's Hall, Cambridge, and finished his 
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stiulies at I'ailua. Relurning, he was. in 1508. made rector of Stanhope, Durham. 

and in 1514 vicar-ycneral of the see of Canterbury. In 1516 he was appointed Master 
of the Rolls, and in the same year he was sent 
as ambassador to the King of Spain, then at 
Brus.scls. 

On 19 Oct. 1522 Tonstal was consecrated, at 
Lambeth, liishop of London. In 1523 he became 
Lord Privy Seal, and, in 1530, he was translated from 
London to the richer see of Durham. In the rci^n 
of Edward VI., on account of his adherence to the 
Roman Catholic religion, he was deprived of his 
office and committed to the Tower (1551), where 
he lay till the accession of Queen Mary (1553), when 
he obtained his release and was restored to his 
bishopric. On the accession of Elizabeth, in 1558. 
he refused to take the Oath of Supremacy and was 
again deprived of his sec. He was committed to 
the custody of Archbishop I'arker at Lambeth 
Palace, where he died, 18 Nov, 1559. lie uas 
buried In the chancel of Lambeth Church. 
Tonstal was the author of several theological and scientific works, which were highly 

esteemed in their day. 

Anns : Sa,, three combs arg. Motto: Dcus adjutur noster. (Gixl is our jud^e). 




' ' Foulknis, " 



JOHN STOKESLE\'. isjo l. 1539, 

John Stoke.sley, who was a native of Yorkshire, was educated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, of which he became a Fellow. In 1502 he was admitted Principal of SL Maiy 
Magdalen's Hall. Siib.sequcntly he became chaplain to Richard Fox, Bi.shop of Winchester. 
He was also archdeacon of Dorset. In 1530, upon the translation of Tonstal to Durham, 
Stokcslcy was promoted to the see of London. His consecration took place in the Bishop 
of London's Chapel, 27 Nov. 1530. 

Stokeslcy was employed by Henry VII. in several embassies abroad. He cau.sed 
Tindal's liible to be burnt at Paul's Cross. lie died 8 Sept. 1539. .As the result of a 
scandal which arose between Bishop Stokeslcy and the Abbess of Wherwell," the followinfj 
interrogatories were put to the lady (Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, 26 Hen. VII!.) : 

1. Wlwlhcr she was not familiar with ihe Bishop of London when she was b nun and "Ihal Ihe Bishop of l^ndon «as 
forbid iht Munaslcry of Wherwell, ami her company by Ihe lale liishop Kox Ihen being Bishop of Winchester for ihc 
avoiding iif ihe said suspicion." 

i. Whether the abbess, since- she had a child, came from her Monaalcrv to Fulhitm lu be merry with the liisiiop. 

3. Whether she was not lodging in the bishop's own chamber for love and whellier the bishop did not cause her to pol 
nn his kiltie " lo keep my lady warm therein (while) she sat at supper." 

4. Whether the bishop and the abbess did not sit and talk together so long in the night that her ladies were asleep 
"so that they shouhl do what they list for them." 

5. Whether the bishop laid lo her charge that she was with child again "and the abbess made him feci and know n 
privy token whereby he knew she was not with child and axe her what that token was." 



• A Bencdici 



It nunner)-, founded by Elfrida, widow of King Edgar, at Wherwell, Hants. 
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It: and Lozengy ermine and ermines, on a 
illyflowers yules a chief az. charged with a 



Arms : Sa,. a fess between three annulets 
chevron arg„ a demi-lion rampant between two j 
lily and a pelican enclosing a rose or. 

EDMUND BONNKR, 1540 to 1550 an» 155J ro 1559. 
Edmund Ilonncr or Honer was born at I lanlcy, Worcestershire, about 1495-6. He i.-^ 
sui>po,scd to have been the illegitimate son of a priest named Geoi^^'e Savajjc by IClizabeth 
Erodsham. The following details of his i>arentage we <]Uote from the Marl. .Soc.'s publications, 
vol. xviii., p. 205 : 

" Eilinuml Savage (whoine wc call Eilnmnil Ihintr) wa.-, IIil- Ijasu Iwrii snn of (K.ni^i^ Savajri!, I'arajn of Dunham, in 
Diinham, Cheshire (who wits the- nalural win of Sir John Siivagt. Knighl of Hit Cantr], ami i:ii/4»lK.'lh tlnHl^ham, niiu. 
I*ing wilh chil.l, «as .wnl oiu of Cheshite lu one ihat was Oiille.1 .'i»iif;u, i.f Kmluy, ii. \V,.ra.>sH.'rslii«:. Aflcr 1\k liirih of 
Kdmiind (Honnct) oiil- Ikjncr, a sat-yni. willi Mr. ,\rininjf,hani, iiiarrifii hur ami liail issue. Tlii.y rusiilcd at I'ollor's 
Ilandley, in Worcfslttshirc." 

The lad's natural quickness of [perception attracted the attention of a gentleman named 
Lcchmorc, who undertook the expenses of his education. In 15 1 2 he entered Hroadgatc 
Hall, now Tembroke College, Oxford. On 12 and 13 June, 1519 he t<K)k the degree of 
Bachelor of Canon and Civil Law.s. Six years later he took hi.s D.C.I,, degree. His ability 
brought him under the notic:; of Wolsey, who 
made him one of his chaplains, and apiwinted 
him Commissary of the Faculties. 

On Wolscy's death, llonncr entered the 
service of Henry VIII., who made him one of 
his chaplains and ap]>ointed him to the living 
of Cherry Hurton, Yorks. Within a short 
period, subsequently, he held simultaneously 
the livings of Hledon (Hlaydon) Durham, Ripple, 
Worcestershire, and Fiast Dereham, Norfolk- 
He also held the prebendal stall of Chiswick in 
St. Paul's. To these there was added, a little 
later, the archdeaconry of 1 .eicester. During this 
I)eriod he was actively engaged by the King in 
connection with the promotion of his ma.ster's 
divorce from Katharine of Arragon. 

In 1538 Bonner was nominated for the 
bishopric of Hereford, but, the death of 
Stokesley occurring the next year, he was tJimumi iiunnLT, Vwm an iTgiavinK in iiie 

offered and accepted the see of London. His 
consecration took place in the Bishop of London's Cha[)el, 4 April 1540. 

Bonner, though only 44, had reached the pinnacle of his ambition. In the same year 
(1540) the Act of thij Six Articles became law. In 1541 Bonner's name appears after that of 
the two Archbishops on a commission to try heretics, and a session was ojKned by him at 
Guildhall. With the accession of Edward VI. a new order of things commenced. Bonner 
became the opponent of Cranmer and the Reformation, anil was, in consequence, deprived 
of his Bishopric and imprisoned for four years in the Marshalsea, 1550-3. 
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On the accession of Mary, he was liberated. On 5 Sept. 1553 she issued a cnmmission 
appointing delegates to enquire into the process against Bonner.' The cominissioners pro- 
nounced his deprivation void and restored him to his Bishopric. Soon afterwards commenced 
the Marian persecutions. 

With the accession of Elizabeth and the restoration of the reformed religion, Bonner's 
tyranny came to an end. To the new Oiiecn hi; refused to take the Oath of Allegiance and 
was again deprived of his Bishopric, 29 June 1559. For nine months he retained his liberty, 
but, in April 1560, he was committed to the Marshalsea, where he died, 5 Sept. 1569. To avoid 
any display of public feeling the dead Bishop was interred at midnight in the neighbouring 
churchyard of St. George's, Snuthwark. The body was subsequently stolen and rc-interred 
beneath the altar of Copford church, Esse.t. 

Anus : Quarterly gu, and sa., a cross sarcelly likewise quarterly or and ermine, on a chief 
of the third a rosc-en-soleil bet*veen two pelicans of the first gu. Motto : Declina mal et fac 
bonum (Kschew evil and do good. Comp. I. I'et iii. 1 1, and Fs. 34 xiv). 



ML"I[()L.\S kllil.K\. 1550 1.1 r55j, 
Nicholas Ridley was born about 1500, at Tynedale. Northumberland. He received his 
early education at Ncwcastle-on-Tyne, whence he was removed to Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
He graduated M.A. in 1526. During a three years' residence on the Continent, he became 
acquainted with several of the early Reformers, whose doctrines he afterwards warmly espoused. 
(_)n his relurn to luigland, he again pursued his studies at Cambridge, and, in 1533. filled the 
ofTice of proctor to the University. In 1534 he 
liKik the degree of B.D. and was chosen public 
preacher. Archbishop Cranmer made him his 
domestic chaplain and gave him the vicarage of 
Heme (now Heme Bay\ Kent. Subsequently he 
was elected Master of Pembroke College and 
received the rectory of Soham. Henry Vlll. 
api>ijinted him one of his chaplaias, and, in 1547. 
made him liishop of Rochester. His con.secration 
look place in the iJean of St. Paul's Chapel, 
25 Sept. 1547. 

On the deprivation of Bonner, in 1550, Edward 
VI. translated Ridley to the see of London, He 
assisted Cranmer jn compiling the litui^y and in 
framing the articles of religion. His influence 
oxer the young King Edward was great. One 
of the most noteworthy acts of Ridley's hfc was 
that of inciting his royal master to endow the 
three great foundations of Christ's, St. Bartholo- 
mew's and St. Thomas's hospitals. 
On the death of Edward VI., Ridley unwisely supported the pretensions of Lady Jane 
Grey, Queen Mary, on her accession, naturally marked out the Bishop as one of her great 
enemies. In July 1553, he was committed to the Tower, his Bishopric being given back to 
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Honncr. After enduring many hardships at Oxford, whither he was conveyed, he was 
condemned as a hert:tic to suffer death by fire. The ghastly details of the execution are 
recorded in Foxc and need not be repeated here. Ridley's death took place on i6 Oct. 1555. 

Many anecdotes are told of Ridley's noble-mindedness. One of the best known of these, 
is that in connection with Bonner's mother. Klinabcth Frodsham. The old lady, who resided 
at Fulham during her son's first imprisonment (See vo!. i. p. 84). was a frequent guest of 
Ridley's at the I'alace. Foxe states that : 

" Bishop Ridley being at his Manor of Fulhrnn a1wa)'i scni 
house, lo dinner and supper, wilh one Mrs. Miingey, iliinner's s 
over placed in a chair at Ihu table's end .... Iicing ncv 
been present ; saying, when any o{ ihcm were there, as divers I 
right and cuslom is For my mother Bonner.' " 



ir Mrs. Banner, dwelling in n house, adjoinin}; to hii 
er, saying, 'Go tur my Molher Bonner,' who coming wa" 
dispiaiJed 'if her seal, allhongh the king's council hur 
IBS ihcy were, ' By your I./(rdshipa' favour, Ihi-; plme, nl 






Arms: Gu.. 



a chevron between three falcons arg., as man\' ircllets. 



Edmund Grindal o 
sent to Magdalen 



1:!)MI;ND grindal, 1555 i-n 1570. 
Grindall, was born at Hensingham, Cumberland. 



1519. 



College, Cambridge, whence he removed to Christ's College 

537 and M.A. in I54r. In 1551 



to Pembroke College, where he graduated B.A. 
he became chaplain to Bishop Ridley and was 
made precentor of St. Paul's. Subscquentiy he 
was ap[X)inted chaplain to Edward VI. and 
obtained a stall in Westminster Abbey. 

On the accession of Mary, Grindal retired 
to the Continent, but returned in the next reign. 
On 15 May 1559, he preached at St. Paul's before 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London. It 
was on this occasion that the revised Book of 
Common Prayer was for the first time used. He 
was elected Master of Pembroke College, 20 July 
1559, and on 26 July of the same year was 
made Bishop of London. His consecration took 
place at Lambeth Palace, 21 Dec. 1559. 

Grindal was translated to York, i r April 1570, 
and to Canterbury, 10 January 1575-6- Two years 
aftenvards he was suspended from his archiepis- 
copal functions nn account of his refusal to obey , 

the order of Elizabeth to suppress " prophesyings " "i" ■ 1 '■" 

or a.ssociations of the clci^y to expound the 
Scriptures. His sequestration was not taken off till 15S3. in which 
and resigned his see. He never completely recovered ihe roya 
Croydon, 5 or i5 July 15S3. 

Grindal was the founder of the celebrated schools at St. Itcc; 
intributed to Foxe's " Acts and Monuments." 

Arms : Quarterly arg. and az., a cross quarterly ermines and 
iliared and coiuiterchanged. 




year he lost 
favour. He 



i sight 




I Cutnbcrland. Me 



■ between four doves 
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Edwin Sandys or Sand; 
\vh:;rc lie was born in 15 19. He 

bcrame Mnstcr in t;47. Shortly 




EDWIN SANDYS, 

as ihe son of William Sandys, of Ilawlcshead, Lancashire, 
as educated at Catherine Hali, Cambridge, of which he 
ifiiTwarii-i he received the prebends of Peterborough and 
( arhsle. He rose, in 1553. to be vice- 
' li.inccilor of his University. On the 
death of Edward VI. he wa.s deprived 
I'f this office in consequence of his re- 
tu-.al to proclaim QuL-en Mary. Dr. 
S;ind>'s, as a zealous Protestant, sup- 
ported the cause of Lady Jane Grey, 

On the accession of Mary, he was 
di.'privcd of all his preferments and sent, 
hist to the Tower, and then to the Mar- 
sh.ilsea. Regaining his freedom, he flc-d 
lo Flanders and thence to Germany and 
Switzerland. His health suffered much, 
and, to add to his misfortunes, he lost 
his wife and child. 

On the death of Queen Mary, in 
1558, Ur. Sandys returned to England. Elizabeth soon availed herself of his services. 
appointing him one of the commissioners for revising the Litui^y. In 1559 he received the 
bishopric of Worcester, his consecration taking place at Lambeth Palace 21 Dec. of that 
year. As Bishop of Worcester he took part in the translation of the Scriptures, commonly 
known as the " Bishop's Hiblc." In r 570 he was translated to the see of London. 

In 1576 he obtained the sec of York, but the Papists and the Puritans appear to have led 
him a sorry time. In addition, a conspiracy was formed by Sir Robert Staplcton to ruin him 
by the imputation of adultery, but it was disco\'cretl and the parlies implicated were punished. 
He died 10 July 158S. 

He M^as the author of a volume of sermon.s. Hy his .secc)nd wife, Cecily Wilford, he left 
several children. Two nf the most eminent were Sir Edwin Sandys, his eldest son, author 
of " Eiiropa; Speculum," and George Sandys, known for his translation of Ovid's " Meta- 
morphoses" and a paraphrase of various parts of the Scriptures. 

Arms: ,\rg., a fess dancette between three crosslets fitchy gules, a crescent for difference. 

JOHN AVLMEK, 1576-7 w \y}^. 
John Aylmcr, Ailmer, .Aelmer, Elmer, Elmar, or, as he wrote the name, .^Imer, came of a 
good family. He was born at Aylmer Hall, Tivetshall St. Mar>', Norfolk, in 1521. While a 
youth he attracted the notice of Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, afterwards Duke of Suffolk, 
who, at his own expense, sent him to Cambridge. He proceeded B.A. in 1541. The Marquis 
subsequently appointed him his private chaplain and tutor to his children, including the Lady 
Jane Grey. In a letter to Roger Ascham, the Lady jane remarks of her preceptor : 
pleisancly. ' 



" Mr. Aylmcr Itachcth one sii genlly, 
nothii^ which 1 am wilh him 1 ami when 
lcatnii% a full li grief. Iniubk', fcai anil t 



Hly n 



.likins . 



vith such fair nllurcinctlU to learning, thnl I think all the I 
oni him, t fall nn H't-cpii^. Iiccause whatsnFvrr I ilu dsc 
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On 17 Sept. 1541 he was admitted to the church of Rodney-Stokc, Somersetshire. In 
the latter part of 1542 he resigned the church of Stokesyfifard (perhaps Stoke Giffard, Glos.). 
On 27 Mar. 1542-3 he was instituted to the vicarage of WeUington, Somerset, In 1 545 he 
received the prebend of Eastharptree in the diocese of Bath and VVelU. He commenced M.A. 
in 1545. His next appointment was the archdeaconry of Stow, in the diocese of Lincohi, 
which he received 15 June 1553. Opposing transubstantiation in Convocation, he was deprived 
of his preferments and fled the country. He travelled in Germany, Switzerland and Italj', 
returning to England on the accession of Elizabeth. In 1562 he was given the archdeaconry 
of Lincoln. By accumulation he received, in Oct. 1573. the degrees of B.D. and D.D. at 
O.xford. On 12 Mar. 1576-7 he was elected to the see of London. His consecration took place 
at Lamb:;th Chapel, 24 Mar. 1 576-7. 

Aylmer was a man of peculiar frankness, and to this fact was doubtless due the 
ill-favour with which he met in high quarters. The zeal with which he supported 
the Established Church exposed him to the resentment 
of the Puritans, who sought to poison the Queen's 
mind against him. 

He was a great believer in physical exercise. 
According to Strype he was wont to play " at bowls 
in the I'alace garden ziX Fulham," in the afternoon 
before prayer on the Sabbath, a practice which 
enabled his enemies to bring in a chaise against 
him. 

Aylmer married Judith Hures, or Buers, of Acton, 
SufTolk, by whom he had seven sons and two 
i daughters, viz., Camuell (Samuel), .Aylmer of Mug- 
denhall, Essex, Theophilus, archdeacon of London, 
John, Zachary, Nathaniel, Tobell, Edmund, Judith, 
married to William Lynche of Groves, in the parish of 
Staple, Kent, and Elizabeth, married to John ffoliot. 

He assisted Foxe in a Latin translation of his 
" Acts and Monuments." He sued his predecessor, .'Xrchbishop Sandys, i 
' dilapidations at Fulham Palace, and, in 1584, obtained judgment for ^i,ooo. 

Aylmer died at Fulham Palace, 4 or 5 June 1594- He was buried at St. Paul's, in the 
chancel, at the upper end of the north aisle. His tomb was inscribed : 




VicaragL- 



regard to 



rs Aylmer D. Episcopus l.ondini : (, 
met Exul, CI idem | liis Pugil 



s body, Dr. John P.y\t. 
i. ytBis a bUhop ; once 



a. Bishop ol 



" Hie jacel certissimajn expcctans resiKrectionem site ca 
ftiem suam An. Dom. 1594 aMat. suif 7j. | Tei senos ai 
rcligionis crnt-" 

(Translalian : Here lies, in the cxpeclalion of the cerl 
' London, who died on his birthday. Anno Domini 1594, aged 73 y< 
ce he was a champion in the cause of religion.) 

Aylmer bequeathed ^20 to the poor of Fulham. but the money was withheld by his son 
and executor for over 20 years, when he was forced to settle with the parish authorities by the 
payment of £i,0. The legacy has long since been lost. The last we hear of it is in 1626, 
when the Parish Books show it was slil! " in stock." 



Arms : Arg., 
VOL. Ill, 



a cross between four sea aylets sa., beaked and legged gu. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE ISISIIOPS OK LONDON — (cc 



itintud). 
1596. 



RICHARD FLETCHER, 1595 l 

Richard Fletcher is said to have been a native of Kent. He was educated at Trinit)' and 
llcnc't Colleges, Cambridge. In 1572 he was given the prebend of Isledon in St. I'auTs. and, 
in 1581, was appointed chaplain to Elizabeth, who, two years later, bestowed on him the 
deanery of Peterborough. In the next few years several other ecclesiastical appointments 
followed. The Queen, in 1586, directed him to attend Mary Stuart at her execution, but that 
unhappy lady declined to hsten to his exhort at ion.s. 

Fletcher, on 14 Dec. 1589, was consecrated Bishop of Bristol. The ceremony took place 
at Lambeth Palace. In 1593 ho was translated to the see of Worcester, and, in 1595, to that 
of London. 

Shortly aftenvards he incurred the displeasure of the Queen through re-marrying. His 
second wife was the widow of Sir John Baker of Sis^inghurst, Kent. He was, for six months, 
suspended from the exercise of his cccle.sia.-itica! functions, but, through the intercession of 
friends, the suspension was removed, though he never completely recovered Elizabeth's favour. 
He died at Fulham Palace, 15 June 1596, and was buried in St. Paul's. He is said by Godwin 
to have expired suddenly while sitting in his chair smoking. He left eight children, by far the 
most noteworthy of whom was John Fletcher, the eminent English dramatist. 

The Bishop was a very handsome man, a circumstance which may possibly have counted 
for something in regard to his popularity with the Queen, 

Arms: Sa., a cross patonc^e pierced between four escallops arj;. : and .Xrg.. a fess between 
three slaj;s lri|i|i.-int ^u. 

UK il.\kl) liANCROi'T. 1597 TO 1604. 

Richard Bancroft was born at Farnworth. Lan- 
cashire, in 1544. He was educated at Christ College 
and Jesus College, Cambridge. At the former he 
took his B.A.. and at the latter his M.A. degree. 
He held several preferments in the Church, including 
a canonry of Westminster. Elizabeth made him her 
chaplain, and, in 1597, gave him the see of London. 
He was consecrated at Lambeth Palace, 8 May 1597. 
In his early years Bancroft showed himself a sturdy 
enemy of the Puritans, and thi.s he remained through- 
out his life. He took part, with much arrogance and 
passion, in the celebrated conference at Hampton 
Court. 

Here he so favourably acquitted himself in the 
King's eyes that his Majesty determined to promote 
him to the primacy, which fell vacant in 1G04. 
He died at Lambeth Palace, 2 Nov. i6io. and was 
buried in the chancel of Lambeth Church. 
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From the now lost Churchwardens' books, which Lysons inspected, it appeared that 
Elizabeth visited Bancroft at Fulham in 1600, and again in 1602, and that, previous to his 
coronation, James I. similarly honoured him. He attended Elizabeth during her last illness. 

Bancroft wrote, among other works, ** Dangerous Positions and Proceedings, published 
and practised within this island of Britain under Pretence of Reformation and for the Presby- 
terian discipline," and " A Survey of the pretended holy discipline, containing an historical 
narration of the beginnings, success, parts, proceedings, authority, and doctrine of it." 

Arms : Or, on a bend between six crosslets az., three beansheaves of the field. 

RICHARD VAUGHAN, 1604 to 16067. 

Richard Vaughan w-as a native of Carnarvonshire. He was educated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, of which he became a F^ellow. Like his predecessors, Fletcher and 
Bancroft, he held the post of chaplain to Elizabeth. He was also archdeacon of Middlesex. 
At Lambeth Palace, on 25 Jan. 1595-6, he was consecrated Bishop of Bangor. In 1597 he was 
translated to Chester, and in 1604 to London. Sir J. Harrington, in his ** Brief View of the 
Church " (p. 31) speaks of him as 

** A milde man and well spoken of in the city, which sometime happcneth not of them that deserve the best." 

In Harl. MSS., No. 6495-6, is a "Life of Bishop Vaughan," in Latin, by John Williams, 
dedicated to Thomas Egerton, Baron of Ellesmere. He died of apoplexy, 30 Mar. 1606-7, and 
was buried in St. Paul's. 

Arms : Sa., a chevron between three fleurs-de-lis arg. 

THOMAS RAVIS, 1607 10 1609. 

Thomas Ravis was a native of Maulden, Beds. He was educated at Westminster 
School and at Christ Church, Oxford, of which college he became dean. He twice held the 
office of vice-chancellor of the University. 

In 1604 he was nominated by the Lords of the Council to the see of Gloucester. His 
consecration took place at Lambeth Palace, 17 Mar. 1604-5. I" ^^7 he was translated to the 
see of London, but held it only two years, dying 14 Dec. 1609. He was buried in the 
upper end of the north transept of St. Paul's. 

Arms : Arg., on a chevron gu., between three ravens' heads erased a mullet. 

GEORGE ABBOT, 1610 to 161 i. 

George Abbot or Abbott was the son of a weaver and clothworker of Guildford, Surre}', 
where he was born, 29 Oct. 1562. After receiving his early education in the grammar school 
of that town, he was sent to Balliol College, Oxford. Here he proceeded B.A. in 1582, M.A. 
in 1585, B.D. in 1593, and D.D. in 1597. In the last named year he was chosen Master of 
University College and afterwards was appointed chaplain to Thomas, Lord Buckhurst. In 
1 599 he was installed dean of Winchester. 

He was one of the eight divines who translated, in 1604, the Four Gospels and the Book 
of Acts. About 1608 he became chaplain to George, Earl of Dunbar. In 1609 he received 
the bishopric of Lichfield, his consecration taking place at Lambeth, 3 Dec. of that year. In 
1610 he was translated to the see of London, and, in 161 1, advanced to the primacy. 
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possession of Ihi' Aulhor. 



Among Abbot's works 
been frequently reprinted. 

Armx : Gu., a chevron between three pears pendant 



Abbot was a zealous Calvinist. In the latter 
part of his life he favoured the popular party, but 
his influence in the Church and State was ruined 
by the ascendency of Laud, his life-long rival and 
adversary. Although he first gave a rigorous 
adhesion to the doctrine of divine right and 
passive obedience, he became, after the accession 
of Charles I., whom he crowned, a staunch opponent 
of the despotic measures of that monarch. The 
latter part of his life was clouded by the memoiy 
of a sad accident, which, for awhile, caused his sus- 
pension from his archiepiscopal office. In 1622 he 
happened to be the guest of Lord Zouch at that noble- 
man's seat of Bramshill in Hampshire. While hunting 
in his lordship's park he accidentally killed one of the 
kee])ers by a barbed arrow from a cross-bow. 

Archbishop Abbot died at Croydon, 4 or 5 Aug. 
1633, and was buried in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity in his native town, where he had founded 
and endowed a hospital called Trinity Hospital. 
.'\ lirief Description of the Whole World " (1617), which has 



JOHN KING, 1611 TO 1. 

John King, who wa< born at Worming- 
ha!l, Hucks., in 1559, was the son of Philip King. 
once page to Henry VIII. He was educated at 
Westminster School and Christ Church, Oxford. 
For awhile he was chaplain to Elizabeth. On 
1 3 Aug. 1 590 he was appointed archdeacon of 
Nottingham. In 1597 the Queen presented him to 
the rectory of St. Andrew's, Holborn, and, some few 
years later, to a prebendal stall in St. Paul's. He 
graduated D.D. in 1602. 

In Jan 1603-4 Dr. King took part in the 
Hampton Court Conference. On 4 .Aug. 1605 he 
was promoted to the deanery of Christ Church. 
Oxford. With James I. and his Queen, Anne of 
Denmark, he was a great favourite. 

Dr. John King was advanced to the see of 
London in Sept. 1611. His consecration took place 
at Lambeth Palace, 8 Sept. 161 1. 

He married Joan, daughter of Henry Freeman 
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of Staffordshire. Ik- had five sons and four daughters. The mo.st distinguished was 
Henry Kiny. who became Rector of Fulham and afterwards Bishop of Chichester. 

Bishop King died at his Palace near St. I'aul'.s, 30 Mar. 1620- 1. He was buried in St, I'aul's 
beneath a plain stone on which, according to his own directions, the word "Resurgam" 
(I shall rise again) wa.s in.'«:ribed. It was this stone which was brought to Sir Christopher Wren 
when the Cathedral was being rebuilt. Dr. King was the last Bishop of London interred in 
\ old St. Paul's. 

The will of Dr. King, dated 4 March 1630-1, was proved by his widow and executrix, 
, Mrs. Joan King. 22 May 1623 (P. C. C. 35 DalcJ. A clause in it reads : 

"I give lo the poore of ffulham parishe tweillie poiindcs W \k lieslonud iippnn ihtni in l>ct-iidt and hutfi; and 
I money al tht: Discretion uf my Executrix." 

Of this bequest, subsequently incorporated with that of Dr. Kdwardes, we have elsewhere 
I spoken. (See vol. ii. p. 304 and vol. iii. pp. 32, 33.) 

Dr. King published '■ Lectures on the Prophet Jonah " and several 
Anns : Sa., a lion ramp., crowned between three crofslets or. 



GKORGK MONTAIGNE, 1621 ro 1618. 
George Montaigne, Mountaigne, Mounteigne, Monteigne or Mountein, was a native of 
k Cawood, Yorks. He was educated at Queen's College, Cambridge. For some years he filled 
l-the post of divinity lecturer at Gresham College 
I and was subsequently Master of the Savoy. In 
I l6jo he was presented to the deanery of West- 
[ minster. 

On 14 Dec. 1617, at Lambeth, Montaigne w:i-, 

r consecrated Bishop of Lincoln. In 162 1 he wa,-- 

[ promoted to the see of London. Some litigation 

occurred between Bishop Montaigne and Mrs. Jonn 

King, widow of the late Bishop, concerning the staiL' 

of disrepair in which Dr. King appears to have lefi 

Fulham Palace and other property belonging lo lliu 

The Cal. of State Papers (Domestic, vol. cctii,, 

l,No. 26) contains the following particulars : 

Sept. 1611. A Brief in (he cause lielwcen (GtiM^L- 

DiltKigiie) the present Bishop of Londun and Juun Kin)(. wii]>iu 

j pdminislnitrix uf the last Dishup, whose avcra^t yearly reveiua' 

I ^1855, lelnlive lo the lejBirs reigiiirol al Fulham Uuuse, Much 

, Storlftirtl Gate IIdubc, the Bridges al Fulham. 

L, Ealini; and other places belonging to the bishopric." 

In 1628 Montaigne was translated to the bishopric of Durham, and, in the same year, was 
Kmade Archbishop of York. He died at Cawood Castle, 6 Nov. 1638, and was buried in his 
Wtive village. 

Charies I, and Queen Henrietta on one occasion dined with Montaigne at Fulham 
f alace. 

Arms : Barry lozengy or and az., on a chief gules three crosslets az. 
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WILLIAM LAUD, 162S TO 
s born at Reading, Berks., 17 Oct. 



1633- 






William Laud \va.s born at Reading. Berks., 17 Oct. 1573. He was ihe son of a ^vcli-to-(^o 
clothier. After receiving his education at the free school of his native town, he was. in 1 590. 
sent to St. John's College, Oxford, where he took his degrees, and of which he became a Fellow 
in 1 593. His first preferment was the vicarage of Stamford in Northamptonshire, in 1607, He 
became president of his college in 1611. 

James 1. soon afterwards appointed him one of the royal chaplains, and, in 161O. 
promoted him to the deanery of Gloucester. In the following year he accompanied the King 
to Scotland. He was installed prebend of Westminster in i6i'0. On 18 Nov. 1621. Laud 
was consecrated Hishop of St. David's, the ceremony taking place in the chapel at London 
House. 

In 1622 occurred his famous controversy with Father Fisher, the Jesuit, hi 1626 he was 

promoted to Ihe see of Bath and Wells ; made dean of the chapels royal, and s\vorn 

a member of the Privy Council. His next step was 

the Bishopric of London, to which he was advanced, 

17 June 162S. In 1630 he was elected chancellor of 

the University of Oxford, to which he was a great 

benefactor, and which he enriched with an invaluable 

collection of MSS. In 1633 Laud attended Charles 

I. on his journey to Scotland to be crowned, and, on 

his return, was advanced to the primacy, and made 

chancellor of the University of Dublin. During his 

tour in the north, obscn,-ing the simplicity of the 

worship of the Scotch, he determined on a scheme to 

impose on them the English liturgy, which the people 

regarded as little better than the mass book. His 

conduct in this matter, combined with his cruelties 

to those whom he prosecuted in the Court of Star 

Chamber, greatly alienated the affections of the 

people from both himself and the Kir^. His strong 

, I J- Anglican principles and the zeal with which he sought 

posatssion of ihL- Auihor. to suppress the Puritans enormously increased his 

throwing unpopularity. At the commencement of the 

Long Parliament he was impeached by the Commons for high treason, and, at their request. 

the Lords committed him to the Tower. Here he was kept for three years. During his 

incarceration he executed his will, dated 18 Jan. 1643-4, which he significantly commences 

in these words : 

"I William Laud by God's grtat mercy and goodnes Lii. Arch Bishopp of CanlLTlniry, beingc in ptifcct iicallh 
(lliough tit this present lime a prisoner in the Tower vf London, Uod knoivs Cor what)," r/i. 

Finally he was brought up for trial before the Lords, by whom he was acquitted. His 
foes, however, had resolved on his destruction, and accordingly Ihc Commons, to conciliate the 
Scotch, passed a bill of attainder, declaring him guilty of high treason. This they com[)elled 
(he i^eers to pa.ss, and the Archbishop was sentenced to death. His execution took place on 
Tower Hill, 10 Jan. 1644-5. 






ft^iM 
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IJy permission of Parliament he was interred in All Hallows Barking Cliuich. The 
I coffin bore the following inscription i 



I adiit, dl 



In hac ci jiula condunlet Exavi^ Giilielmi lAud, i 
JanuBiii, oflalls ;u,v J2, aichicpiscopaliis xii.' 



1 brick vault near 



On the Restoration the body was removed to Oxford and ic-intc 
I ihe altai of the chapel of St. John's College, 24 July 1663. 

The works of Laud consist of the "Report" on his controversy with Father Fibher, 
I the Jesuit, his " Speeches," "Diary," "Book of Devotions," "Historj.-" of his troubles, and 
[■ " Correspondence." 

In his will, proved by Richard Haylic, S.T.I'., sole executor. S Jan. 1661-2. Laud left 
"Tolhe poorot fTidhain jCS-" 



An 



■ Sa,, on a chevron between three estoiles or, as many cross formec fitchy gules. 



WILLIAM JUXON, 1633 ro i646(?). 
William Juxon was born at Chichester in 1582. He was educated at Merchant Taylors' 

School, whence he proceeded to St, John's College, Oxford, of which lie became Fellow in 159S. 

In 1603 he graduated H.C.L, He was presented by his college to the vicarage of St. Giles, 

O.vford, 1609. He was appointed dean of Worcester in 1632. lie was also made chaplain to 

the King and clerk nf the closet. In 1633 he was made Bishop of Hereford, but, before his 
I consecration could take place, he was promoted to the Bishopric of London, vacant by the 
f translation of Laud to Canterbury. His consecration took place at Lambeth Palace, 27 Oct. 

1633. On 6 March 1634-5 Juxon was made 
I High Treasurer, an office which no Churchman had 
[ held since the time of Henry VII. 

On his resignation, in 1641, of the treasurcrship, 
I Juxon wisely confined his attention to the work of 

liis diocese. During the terrible times of the Civil 

War the Bishop remained steadfast in his support of 

the King's cause. In the Calendar of Proceedir 

of the Committee for the Advance of Money (1642-5) 

is the following entry : 

" Wm. Ju*on Bishop uf London, rHiham, a.wsscd 
al/500. 
" 4 Ocl. 1643- Maving paid half his assossniunt, respited len d3)*s 

10 show cause why he should noi pay the reaidtie. 
" 13 Oct. Order that he pay jfJSO ihe residue of hi* a.«t 

this day week. 
" 24 Ocl. Note of aijuittance for Ihe full demand." 

His loyalty to his King lost him his Bishopric. 
I The exact period down to which he remained at 
I Fulham is uncertain, but, as the Court Baron held 
I in 1646-7 is described as that of John Woollaston, 
Ikt., Geoi^e Clarke, kt, Thomas Adams, John 
I'Langham, and other republicans, it is clear that Juxon was then gone. 

In 1647 his Manor uf I'ulham was solil by the Commissioners of the Long Parliament to 
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Col. Edmund Harvey. Juxon, on leaving Fulham, retired to his seat at Little Compton in 
Warwickshire. Fuller quaintly observes : 

** For in this particular he was happy above others of his order, that whereas they may be said in some sort to have left 
their !)ish()prics, flying into the King's quarters for safety, he stayed at home till his bishopric left him^ roused him from 
his swan's nest at Fulham, for a bird of another feather to build therein." 

Juxon attended the King during his imprisonment in the Isle of Wight and elsewhere. 
He accompanied his royal master to the scaffold, 30 Jan. 1648-9, on which occasion he 
received from him his diamond George with directions to forward it to his son. Just 
before Charles laid his head on the block, he addressed to Juxon the mysterious word 
" Remember." 

Charles II., on his accession, rewarded Juxon for his loyalty by promoting him to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, 20 Sept. 1660. He did not, however, long enjoy office, dying at 
Lambeth Palace, 4 June 1663. He was buried in the chapel of St. John's College, Oxford, to 
which he had been a great benefactor. 

John Juxon, the Bishop's brother, had a considerable estate at Fulham, besides a manor in 
Sussex. From the evidence of William Bcdwell before the Committee for the Advance of Money 
on 23 Nov. 1647, it appears that this John Juxon then held most of the Bishop's plate and 
goods, '• for," added the witness, " all things are in common between them." In the parish 
Register of Burials of St. Lawrence Pountney occurs the following : 

1659. June 18, Mr. John Juxon, batchclor, that came from Fulham. 

John Juxon's lands apparently passed into the possession of his son, Sir William Juxon, 
first baronet of Albournc, Sussex, nephew and heir of Archbishop Juxon. In 1686 Sir 
William Juxon was granted 35^ acres of land in Fulham Fields and other parts of 
the parish. 

Anns : Or, a cross gu. between four Moors* heads affrontee couped at the shoulders and 
wrcatlieJ proi)er. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SUrPKKSSlON OK TIIK HISIIOPklC. 
COLONKL KDMUNI) IIARVEV, LORD OF THE MANOR OF FULHAM, 1647 to 1660. 

Colonel Edmund Harvey, the regicide, who was the Lord of the Manor of Fulham from 
1647 to 1660, was born in London about 1604. He was the son of Charles Harvey, citizen 
and fishmonger of London, by his wife Alice, daughter of Ralph Houghton of Houghton, 
Leicestershire. In early life he traded in partnership with Alderman Edmund Sleigh, a 
mercer. On the outbreak of the Civil War Harvey supported the cau.se of the Parliament. He 
was appointed a colonel of the horse in the army of the Earl of Essex. In 1643 he and Lord 
(}rey of Groby marched with the Earl to relieve Gloucester. Shortly afterwards Harvey and 
Major-Gcnl. Skippon encountered the royal forces at Northampton, where a skirmish occurred. 
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At the close of 1643 he was sent to the aid of Sir W. Waller, but refused to march till certain 
arrears of pay, due to himself and his regiment, were discharged (Commons " Journal," iii., 488). 
Soon afterwards we hear of charges, preferred against Col. Harvey, of plundering and 
extortion. During 1644-5 several petitions were presented against him from persons who 
asserted that he had taken advantage of his position to rob them. In 1646 he was elected 
M.P. for Great Bedwyn. 

On the deprivation of Juxon, in 1647, the Manor of Fulham was purchased by Col. Harvey 
for £7,612 2s. lod. In the "Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica '* (vol. i., p. 3) is the 
following inventory of the sale of the Bishop's lands : 



Bishopric. 



Lon. 



Date of 
Conveyance. 



I Sept. 
1647. 



County. 



Midd. 



Lands. 



Purchaser. 



** The Mannor of Fulham and divers 
lands parcel 1 of y^ Mannor." 



Edmund 
Harvey. 



Purchase 
Money. 



jC s. d. 
7,612 2 10 



On 25 Sept. of the following year Col. Harvey purchased 86 acres of additional land at 
Fulham. In the work just cited this further purchase is thus entered (p. 123) : 



Bishopric. 



I^n. 



Date of 
Conveyance. 



25 Sept. 
1648. 



County, 



Midd. 



Lands. 



Purchaser. 



*' Fower score and six acres of land 
in Fulham." 



Edmund 
Harvey, K^\. 



I^irchase 
Money. 



jC s. d. 
674 10 o 



This estate was doubtless identical with the 86^ acres leased by Bishop Juxon to Sir 
Nicholas Crispe. Harvey further purchased of the Noursc family, who then tenanted the 
Rectory House at Parson's Green, the lease of the great tithes. 

Bishop Portcus, in his "Brief Account of Three Residences" (1808), states that, in 
his time, the deed of the sale of Fulham Manor to Col. Harvey was in his possession. 
He writes : 

"The original deed of sale is now among the records at Fulham Palace, with the seals and names of the 
Parliamentary Commissioners annexed to it. This instrument was of great use to me aUnit a year after I came 
to the see, when a claim was made upon me by the tenant of the rectorial tythes, for the tythe of the demesne 
lands. But in this curious deed, in which the demesne lands are particularly descrilxid, they are expressly said 
to Ikj Tythe free.^^ 



We have failed to find this deed among the Palace archives. In 1647 we find Col. Harvey 
installed at Fulham Palace. The Poor Rate Assessment books for 1647 show : 



** Edmond Ilarvy Esq. 



los. od. 



>> 



On the trial of Charles I., Col. Harvey was appointed one of the Commissioners, and 
attended regularly. On the final day (27 Jan. 1648-9), although again present, he neither 
VOL. III. 24 
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agreed with the verdict nor signed the warrant for the execution. Soon afterwards Cromwell 
appointed him Collector of Customs and Navy Commissioner. 

In the church and in other local affairs at Fulham, Col. Harvey seems to have taken 
a keen interest, and gave liberally in a variety of directions. At meetings of the Church 
Vestry he was often present, his signature to the minutes usually reading " Edm** Harvey." 

About the beginning of November 1655, Col. Harvey gave a magnificent entertain- 
ment to the Protector at Fulham Palace.* The festivities were scarcely over when a strange 
change came over the scene. On 7 Nov. the Lord of the Manor of Fulham was committed 
to the Tower of London on a charge of defrauding the Commonwealth in his capacity as 
Collector of Customs. In the Merciirius Politicus for i to 8 Nov. 1655, No. 282, p. 5740, is 
the following account of the matter : 

" Nov. 7. — This day it was ordered by his Highness that Col. Edtmmd Han'cy, one of the Commissioners of the 
Customs, being charged to have defrauded, and joyned with others in defrauding the Commonwealth of great sums (»f 
money, in the business of the Customs, and converting it to their own use, l)e committed to the Tower of London ; and 
accordingly an Order was issued out to the Lieutenant of the Tower, to receive him into custody.** 

On 13 November the House of Commons ordered his accounts to be examined. On 
27 November, in consequence of the state of his health, Harvey was allmved the liberty of the 
Tower. On 26 Dec. 1655, we find the Council considering a petition from Col. Harvey and 
his wife Judith, praying for permission for him to repair to his home. In consequence of the 
necessity for change of air, the Committee of Safety, on 2 Jan. 1655-6, issued an order directing 
the Lieutenant of the Tower to give him liberty to be at his house in Fulham, and not else- 
where, for one month, on security of ;f 10,000, at the end of which time he was to give himself 
up again. Among the collections of the Duke of Sutherland is a letter, dated 26 Jan. 1655-6, 
from William Dugdalc (afterwards Sir William, the eminent antiquary) to a correspondent, J. 
Langlcy, in which he remarks : 

**I am told that Col. llan'ey (who hath the Hishop of London's seat at Fulham) though he Ijo committed to the 
Tower is not yet forgiven his coscnage to the Stale, for they say that all he hath is seized for no less than ;f 56,000 which 
they lay to his charge as !)eing pocketed by him unjust ifia!)ly." 

Eventually his estate was charged with his defalcations, and he was released from custody 
in Feb. 1655-6. For the next four years beseems to have lived quietly on his estate at Fulham. 
In 1657 Col. Harvey made his eldest son Samuel a co-Lord of the Manor of Fulham. 
This Samuel Harvey also held Courts Baron, such as those on 19 Oct. 1657, 22 Mar. 
1657-8, 25 Oct. 1658, and i Nov. 1658. The Courts Baron held on 6 Dec. 1658, and 
21 Apl. 1659, are described as those of " Edmund Harvy, Esq., and Samuell Harvy, Esq. 
Lordcs of the Manor." On 20 Jan. 1658-9, Col. Har\-cy was fined ;f 8 4s. 6d. for having, contrary' 
to Act of Parliament, built, in the neighbourhood of Crabtree, a house with less than four 
acres of land. (See illustration p. 187). 

The last meeting of the Fulham Vestry, which Harvey attended, was on 8 May 1660. 
At the Restoration of Charles II. he surrendered. On 16 Oct. 1660, he was tried at the 

* A scarce liook. entitled ** The Mystery of the goixl old cause briefly unfolded," <7/"., published by a Royalist, in 
1660, contains the following curious note : 

Kdmund Harvey, late a |X)or Silk-man, afterwards made a colonel. He j^ot into the !)ishop of London's House ; and 
by his juggling insinuation crept into the Custom House, and wiis one of the fanners thereof; but, l>eing accused of 
fraudulent dealings there, was discarded by Cromwell, though he had feiOsled him l)efore most magnificently at Fulham. I 
never heard any that could speak of his honesty or courage, Inking, as to the last a little inconsiderable rat ; and, as to the 
other, a factious Rum|)er, and one of his majesties cruel Judges. 
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Old Bailey, and sentenced to death. As, however, he proved his non-agreement with the 
verdict for the execution of the late King, he was respited, and, on 31 Oct., was ordered to be 




imprisoned for life in I'endennis Castle, Cornwall. He died in jail. By his wife Judith he 
had thirteen children. His estate at Fulham was restored to the see. 
Arms : Ak., on a chevron imbataile or, 3 leopards' heads sa. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Till?; HIsiiOi'S OF LONEKJN — {continueii). 
GILBERT SHELDON, [660 to iW.j. 
GiLiiEUT Sheldon, who was the youngest son of Roger .Slieldun, a servant in ihc 
Earl of Shrewsbury's family, was born 19 July 159S. at Stanton, Staffordshire. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1G20. In 1622 he was 
elected a Fellow of All Souls' College. He rose through various preferments. He 
was appointed domestic chaplain to Thomas, Lord 
Coventry, Keeper of the Great Seal, through 
whose influence his promotion was rapid. He 
received a prebendary ship in Gloucester Cathedral, 
and was made clerk of the closet and chaplain 
to Charles I. In 1635 he was elected warden of 
All Souls' Collie. After holding the ivardenshiji 
for twelve years, he was deprived by the Farlia- 
mcntary visitors in 1647 and imprisoned. On re- 
gaining his liberty, Sheldon went to some friends 
at Snelston, in Derbyshire, where he lived in retire- 
ment till the Restoration. 

On the accession of Charles II. Sheldon was 
replaced in his warden ship, made master of the 
Savoy and dean of the cha|)els royal. On the trans- 
lation of Juxon to Canterbury, in 1660, Charles II. 
conferred upon him the Bishopric of London. He 
was consecrated in Henry VII.'s Chapel, 28 Oct. 
1G60. On the death of Juxon, in 1663, Sheldon was 
vi^-iragc -Fauiktiet." advanced to the primacy. In 1667 he was made 

chancellor of the University of Oxford, where he 
built the well-known Sheldonian Theatre, at a cost of jti6,ooo. lie gave endowments to 
.several of the colleges. At Lambeth Palace he rebuilt the library. He died at Croydon. 
9 Nov. 1677, and was buried in the parish church of that town, 

Anns: Arg., on a chevron gules three sheldrakes of the field, a canton of the second 
charged with a rose or. 

IIUMI'IIREV HENC11.\I.\N, i66i to 1675. 

Humphrey Henchman was the son of Thomas Henchman, of London, skinner, whose 

native place was Wellingborough, Northamptonshire. It is generally stated that he was bom 

in the pari.sh of St. Giles, Cripplegate, circti 1592, though an ancient MS. in the I.ansdnwn 

collection • records that his birthplace was the rectory of Burton Latimer, Northamptonshire, 

• Ikarkd " MDCLXXV Memuirs of !)r. Ilviiiiphn^y H,^nchman, Bishop nf Ixiiulon. who di«l in Oclolier 1675." 
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of which parish his uncle, the Rev. Owen Owens, was rector. He was educated at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, and became a Fellow of his college. In 1622 he was made chanter of Salisbury, 
and, in 1628, prebend of South Grantham in the same cathedral. 

It was while prebend of Salisbury that Henchman was instrumental in aiding Prince 
Charles to escape after his defeat at Worcester in 165 1. The Boscobel Tracts show that he 
played a prominent part in this perilous enterprise, but unfortunately they give no precise 
details. On one occasion he supped with Prince Charles at the house of Mrs. Anne Hyde 
(wife of Lawrence Hyde, M.P.) at Hele, three miles north-east of Salisbury. For six days the 
fugitive prince lay in concealment in the vicinity of this town, at the end of which time 
Henchman conducted him on his journey towards the coast as far as Clarendon Park, where 
he was met by other friends, who enabled him to escape to France. 

From 165 1 to 1660 we hear little of the doings of Henchman. The Restoration, which 
brought joy to the hearts of so many Royalists, brought due reward to the loyal doctor. He 
was made Bishop of Salisbury, his consecration taking place in Henry VI I. 's Chapel, 28 Oct. 
1660. He was promoted to the see of London on the translation of Dr. Sheldon to the 
primacy, Sept. 1663. He was also made King's Almoner and a Privy Councillor. He died 
at London House, Aldersgate Street, 7 Oct. 1675, and was buried in the south aisle of Fulham 
Church, being the only Bishop of London interred within the Church. (See vol. i. pp. 255-6). 

Bowack, thirty years later, referring to the Bishop's epitaph, observes of Henchman : 

"The Character of this Pious and Reverend I'relate here ^\\cn is so just and Adequate to his Life and Actions, and so 
admirai)ly and comprehensively compos'd, that there seems no Room to add anything, except of his Charity and Hospitality, 
which were so great that iome Part of the Town of Fulham subsisted upon the Hounty of his overflowing Table, where in 
Time of need they always were certainly suj)ply'd. And so great is the Veneratii)n they have for his Memory, that several 
who knew him cant Mention his Name, even now, without unusual Concern." 

Henchman contributed generously towards the cost of the erection of St. Paul's, which 
had been burnt down in the Great Fire. The first stone of the new cathedral was laid in 1675, 
the year in which he died. During the Great P^ire, in 1666, London House, the town residence 
of the Bishops of London, was destro)'ed. It was soon rebuilt, the new chajx^l being erected 
at the cost of Bishop Henchman. 

Arms: Or, a chevron between three henchman's bugle-horns sa., on a chief gules as many 
lions rampant of the field. 

HENRY COMTTON, 1675 10 171 3. 

Henry Compton was the sixth and youngest son of Spencer Compton, second Earl of 
Northampton, a staunch royalist. He was born at Compton Wynyates, Warwickshire, in 
1632. When but ten years old, he was brought for safety into the camp at Kdgehill, and was 
thus present at the first great battle fought between the King and the Parliament. In 1643 
his father fell at the battle of Hopton Heath, ** refusing to give or to take quarter." 

After going through the grammar schools, the lad, in 1649, was removed to Queen's 
College, Oxford, where he remained till 1652. After residing for awhile with his mother at 
Gryndon, Northamptonshire, he travelled on the Continent. He remained abroad till the 
Restoration. About this time a regiment of horse was raised, the command of which was 
given to Aubrey de Vere, PLarl of Oxford. In this regiment young Compton accepted a 
comet's commission. At about the age of 30 he determined to quit the Army for the 
Church. Accordingly he went to Cambridge, where, after graduating M.A. in 1661, he was 
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ordained. Amons his earlier prererments were the rectory of Cottenham, Cambridgeshire, the 
mastership of St, Cross Hospital, Winchester, and a canonry of Christ Church, Oxford. He 
was incorporated M..\. of Oxford in 1667, and proceeded B.D. and D.D. in 1669. 

On 10 Nov. 1674 Dr. Compton was elected Ui&hop of 
Oxford, his consecration taking place at Lambeth Falace, 
6 Uec. 1674. In July 1675 be was made dean of the 
chapels royal, and in the following December he was 
translated to the see of London. Charles H., on 22 Jan. 
1675-6, caused him to be sworn a member of his I'rivy 
Council. The education of Charles's two nieces, the Prin- 
cesses Mary and Anne, daughters of James, Duke of York, 
was entrusted to him. On 4 Nov. 1677 he performed the 
marriage of the Trincess Mary with William, Prince of 
Orange, and, on 28 July, 1683 that of the Princess Anne 
with I'rince George of Denmark. He attended Charles 
11. on his deathbed. For his zeal against Romanism, 
Compton, on the accession of James H., was quickly 
marked out as the first sacrifice to popish furj-. He 
"^"hiiiuVH-arnKf ■T.miknL-r." was di.smisscd from the Council, and, on 16 Dec. 1685. 

he was deprived of the deanery of the chapels royal. 
On his refusal, in 16S6, to inhibit Dr. Sharp, dean of Norwich and rector of St. 
Ciiles's-in-thc- Fields, for an attack on Romanism, Compton was brought before the 
newly revived Court <if High Commission and susix;nded from his episcopal office, the 
Hishops of Durham, Rochester and Peterborough being appointed to take charge of his 
diocese. Though de|)rived of his office, he was jxirmitted to enjoy its emoluments. 
During the period of suspension, which continued until Sept. 1688, the Bishop apjiears 
to have lived at I'lilham, dividing his time between his garden and his books. Meanwhile, 
Cdinpton was in communication with the Earl of Shrewsbury and others who were concerting 
measures for the coming over of the Prince of Orange. 

On 28 Sept. 1688, James II. removed his sus]x;nsion on Compton, but the time for 
i-econciliation had passed. On 2 Nov. following the King questioned him as to the [lart he 
was playing in connection with the Prince of Orange, but, by dint of ingenious equivocation, 
James gained little information. Shortly afterwards Compton oircniy declared himself by 
assi.sting the I'rincess Anne (afterwards Queen Anne) to escajw from Whitehall. On the 
arrival of the Prince of Orange, Comptcm was reinstated at the Privy Council Hoard and in 
the deanery of the chapels royal. On 1 1 April 1689. he crowned William and Mary in 
Westminster Abbey, the Primate, Dr. Sancroft, refusing to perform the ceremony. 

In 171 1, advancing age and a painful complaint, which a fall at Fulham Palace aggravated,* 
laid him aside. He died at Fulham. 7 July 1715. and was interred in Fulham Churchyard. (Sec 
vol. i. p. 297). He was unmarried. 

Bishop Compton wrote " A Treatise on the Communion," " Letters to the Clei^y," and 
other works. 
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His charity greatly diminished his private fortune, for he died a coiTi[iarativcly poor man. 

Arms: Sa., a lion passant gardant or, between three esquires' hcimets arg. M ottos : Nisi 
Dominus (Except the Lord: Ps. 127, i.), and EE /*i; (c T<f oraup^ {Except in the Cross: 
■Gal. 6, xiv. : see vol. i. p. 297.) 

JOHN ROBINSON, 1713-14 TO 1713. 

John Robinson was the fourth (and posthumous) son of John Robinson of Clcasby, 
Yorkshire, where lie was born, according to his epitaph, on 7 Nov. 1C50, but more probably in 
1652, His mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Christopher I'otter of CIcasb;-. According lo 
Hcarne's "Diary" (1721), the boy was of "very mean parentage," and went for some time to 
the plough. Cole, another almost contemporary writer, states that he was a ploughboy, but that 
Sir William Wyvill, taking a liking to him, sent him to Oxford. The Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Adamson. vicar of St. Alban's, Fclling-on-Tyne, believes Robinson was indebted for his educa- 
tion to the kindness of a namesake, the Rev. Ralph Robinson, a schoolmaster of Conisliffe 
near Clcasby. In the Register at Cleasby Church it is said that he was believed to 
be of a good family in the county which had decayed, his immediate parents being poor. 

However that may be, it is certain that he 
entered Hrasenose College in 1669. Here he 
proceeded B.A., 21 Oct. 1673. Two years later he 
removed to Oriel College, being elected to a York- 
dlitc fellowship. 

In 1677 he obtained leave from his college to go 
ibroad, proceeding to Sweden, at which Court hi'i 
irothcr-in-law, Sir Edward Wood, was the English 
;mbassador. At Stockholm his position appears tn 
have been that of secretary to Mr. Warwick (son 
of Sir Philip Warwick), British envoy in Sweden and 
a great favourite with Charles XII. On Mr. Warwick's 
death, in 1G83, he was chosen to succeed him. In 
Sweden he resided some 31 years, during the greater 
part of which time he held the post of ambassador. 
!In 1695 he published "An Account of Sweden as it 

in 16S8." He became a skilled linguist, sjx;aking 

itly French, German and Swedish. 

On 5 March 1683-4 Robinson took his M.A. """"" 

degree and was soon afterwards ordained. From 
1694 to 1709 he held the vicarage of Lastingham, Yorkshire, the 
of the time. He was made a prebend of Canterbury in Feb. 1696-7. 

In 1700 he accompanied Charles XII. in his memorable expedition against the enemies 
who had combined to attack him— Denmark, Russia and Poland. On his return to England, 
in 1709. Robinson was appointed dean of Windsor. His Oxford degree of D.D. was conferred 
on him by diploma, 7 Aug. 1710. The above appointments he continued to hold in com- 
mcfuiam with the bishopric of Bristol, to which he was appointed in 1710. His consecration 
took place at Lambeth I'alace, ig Nov. 1710. 

In 1712 he succeeded the Duke of Newcastle as Lord I'rivy Seal, and bL-came a member 
if the I'rivy Council. When Queen Anne and her Ministers determined lo close the long and 
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disastrous War of the Spanish Succession, Bishop Robinson and the Earl of Stafford were 
selected as Plenipotentiaries for the Eurojxian Congress which ended in the treaty of Utrecht, 
31 March 171 2-3. 

Though Robinson lived another ten years, the principal work of his life was over. On the 
death of Dr. Compton, he was nominated to the see of London, 8 Aug. 171 3. With his 
translation to London he dropped the deanery and prebendaryship, which he had hitherto held, 
but he received the additional appointment of dean of the chapels royal. He attended Queen 
Anne in her dying moments. 

Dr. Robinson, for the benefit of his health, moved to a house at Hampstead, where he 
died from asthma, 1 1 April 1723, and was interred in a vault at Fulham. (See vol. i. pp. 298-9). 
In accordance with the custom of the time, the deceased Bishop was buried in linen. The 
Churchwardens' Accounts for 1723 contain : 

** Received for the late Bishop of London's Ixjing buried in linen .... £2 los. od." 

Dr. Robinson twice married but left no children. His first wife was Mary, daughter 
of William Langton. His second wife was Emma, daughter of Sir John Charlton, kt, 
of Ludford, Salop. At the time of her marriage this lady was the widow of Thomas 
Cornwallis. This gentleman, who died 16 July 1703, was buried at St. Giles's. On the 
rebuilding of that church, his body was removed to a vault at Eulham, under Bishop 
Robinson's tomb. (See vol. i. pp. 300-1). 

The will of Bishop Robinson, dated i Mar. 1722-3, was proved 17 May 1723. In a codicil 
he directs that his wife shall "restore to my successor the plate and furniture by me used in 
the Chaj^el at my house at Fulham for the use of him and his successors in the said Chapel." 
Other directions are that she shall not expend on the funeral above ;^200; that she shall give 
to the poor of the parish where he died ;^ioo ; that .she shall pay "Mr. Castilioncy" (/>. 
Castiglione : See vol. i. p. 263) £1$ a year for three years, and that his " Library or Study of 
books at Fulham " shall go to his two chaplains and to three other persons named. 

In an old manuscript, entitled " Some Additional Characters of the Chief of the late 
Ministry,' and superscribed *' Aug 16. 1715, MS." written by Mackay, the character of Ur 
Robinson is thus curiously set forth : 

**lle is a little brown man; of a grave and venerable counteni^ncc ; very charita!)]c and good-humoured; strictly 
religious himself, and takes what care he can to make others so ; is verj- careful in whatever he undertakes. Divinity 
and policy have pretty equally divided his time ; and as few, if any, have made a l)etter progress in cither of them, so he 
cannot but Ik? always an ornament as well as an advantage to his country." 

Robinson was a munificent benefactor. 

Arffis : Or, on a chevron vert between three rocs trippant as many cinqucfoils of the field 
(Robinson), Three chevrons (Langton), and A lion rampant (Charlton). Motto : Madr er multr 
auka. Bishop Robinson had a jxiculiar partiality for this Runic motto, which appears under 
his arms in the west window of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, in the west window of Bristol 
Cathedral, and in one of the windows of the Porteus Library at Fulham, where it reads: 
Madr: er : invltr : avka, literally, "Man is an increase of dust."* It was probably in 
ccjmpliment to Charles XII. of Sweden that Robinson adopted this motto. It occasioned a 
good deal of correspondence in the Gentleman's Magazine (vol. 50, p. 166, p. 373 and 
vol. 72, p. 129). On the Bishop's tomb is the Motto " Propter ct Provide." 
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EDMUND GIHSON. 1723 to 174S. 
Edmund Gibson was the son of Kdmund Gibson of Knipc, Westmorland, by his wife 
Jane Langhanie. He was probably bom about Dec. 1669, as he was bajjtized at Bainpton 
nil 16 Dec. of that year.' After receiving a grammatical education at a free school in his 
native county, he entered Queen's College, Oxford. Here he took bis H.A, degree in June 
1691, In 1694 he was admitted a student of the Middle Temple, a fact which would suggest 
that, at one time, he contemplated making the law his profession, lie was ordained, 19 May 
1694. In 1695 he proceeded M.A. and became a Fellow of his college. 

At an early age Gib.son began to distinguish himself in the literary world. While at 
Oxford he applied himself particularly to the study of the northern languages. Dr. Tenison, 
the Primate, appointed him librarian at Lambeth Palace, and made him his domestic 
chaplain. In 1700 he gave him the rectory of Stisted, Essex. 

While at Lambeth, Gibson entered into the controversy between the two 1 louse.s of 
Convocation, then at its height, and wrote several |«imphlet-< in -itppnn ..[ thf Arthliisliop's 
authority over the Lower House. In r702 he publi.'ihed 
the " Synodus Anglicani." or " The Constitution and 
Proceedings of an English Convocation." In recog- 
nition of his services Dr. Teni.son, in 1702, conferrLvi 
upon him the Lambeth degree of D.D. 

In 1703 Gib.son became rector of Lambeth, and 
in the same year he was installed precentor am! 
residentiary of Chichester Cathedral. On 9 Jum.' 
[J^IO he received the additional appointment of arch- 
rif Surrey. On J3 Feb. 1715-6, Dr. Gibson 
was consecrated IJi.shop of Lincoln, the ceremony 
taking place at Somerset Hou.se Chapel. In 1721 
he received the further appointment of dean of the 
cliaj^els royal. 

On the death of Bishop Robinson, he was 
translated to the see of London, 12 May 1723. He 
'idieti at Rath, 6 Sept. 1748. His body was brought 
Fulham and interred in the Churchyard of All 
lints. (See vol. i. p. 300.) 

Dr. Gibson is [xrrhaps more famous as a scholar 

lan as a divine. He was a man of wonderful industry. Before he actually entered 

Into holy orders, he had published several learned trcati.scs and commentaries. In 1692 

^he published a translation of the "Saxon Chronicle," and, three years later, a translation 

Camden's "Britannia." Of bis original works, the principal is the "Codex Juris 

lesiasticl Anglicani," published in 1713, a body of statutes and constitutions of the 

!hurch of England, with a commentary, historical and judicial. In his later years he 

devoted himself mainly to the composition of charges and directions to his clergy. In 

•The " Dieiionnry of National J(u:Einpliy " says he was liaptileiioli l<) Dec. 1669, liul in onv oflht Bishop's common. 
-■- * hoiiks, nu* in the Library of Si. I'mirs. is pnstcd Ihe toUowing capy of his own 1n|)lism. 

" 1669 December Iho 16 w.is Edmcmd icmc lo Eilmtmd Gibson baplii'd. Tcslt Tho. KmiK. Maii 4"' 16C14." 
VOL. III. 25 
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tlic Library of St. Paul's Cathedral is a collection of some hundred volumes, in folio 
or quarto, which was fortunately secured by the late Dr. Sjjarrow Simpson in 1889. 
These include a series of " Returns to the Episcopal Visitation Questions," common-place 
books, theological and historical, collections for his "Codex," for his edition of Camden's 
" Britannia." and for the " History of Convocation." 

Dr. Gibson married Margaret Jones, daughter and coheiress (with her sister Elizabeth, wife 
of Ur. John Hettesworth, Dean of the Arches from 1710 to 1751,) of the Rev. John Jones, IJ.D,, 
rector of Selattyn, Salop. Mrs. Gibson died 28 Dec. 1741. By her he had twelve 
children, including Edmund, William and Robert, who entered the Church, George. Mar)'. 
Hlinabcth, Jane and Anne. The charity known as Gibson's Charity was provided, in 1782, 
by the will of George Gibson, a grand.son of the Bishop. Before the United Charities' Scheme, 
the income of this fund (ji^i.810 6s, gd. Consols) was distributed in the Church after scr\*ice 
on New Year's Day in gifts of £s is. od. to poor persons not in receipt of parish relief. 

Anns: Az., three storks rising arg. (Gibson); On an escutcheon of pretence, a Hon 

rampant (Jones). 



THOMAS .SHKRLOCK, 174S to 1761. 

Thomas Sherlock, who was born in London in 1678, was a younger son of Dr. William 
Sherlock, Master of the Temple and Dean of St. I'aul's. He was educated at Eton, where 
he distinguished himself alike for his classical attainments and his love of manly exercises, 
especially that of swimming. Pope, in " The Dunciad " (bk. ii. 323), refers to Sherlock as " the 
plunging prelate." (See vol. iii. p. 234,) 

In 1693 Sherlock was entered at Catherine Hall, Cambridge. He took his B.A. degree 



1697. and in the following year v 



i elected a Fellow of his college. In 1701 he proceeded 
M.A. He remained at the University till 1704 
when, on the resignation and through the influence 
of his father, he was made Ma.ster of the Temple. 
28 Nov 1704. In 1707 Sherlock took his D.D. degree. 
but m the same year he had to resign his fellowship 
consequent on his marriage with Miss Judith Foun- 
ta>ne In 1713 he was made a prebend of St. Paul's; 
m 1714, Master of Catherine Hal! and vice-chancellor 
of the University; in 1715, dean of Chichester, and 
in 1719, prelaend of Norwich. 

His old schoolfellow. Sir Robert Walpole, brought 
him to the notice of Queen Caroline. On4 Feb. 1737-S 
Dr. Sherlock was consecrated Bishop of Banjjor, the 
ceremony taking place at Lambeth Palace. In 1734 
he was translated to the sec of Salisbury. When, in 
1747, the primacy became vacant, it was offered to 
1/ Sherlock, who declined it on the ground of ill health. 

In the following year (1748) he was sufficiently 

recovered to be able to accept the Bishopric of London, vacant by the death of Dr. Gibson. 

A recurrence of his illness, about 1753, laid him aside for the rest of his life, Richard 
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Cumberland, the son of Denison Cumberland, then Vicar of Fulham, subsequently writing of 
the Bishop's illness, observes : 

** Bishop Sherlock was yet living and resided in the palace, but in the last stage of lx)dily decay. The ruins of that 
luminous and powerful mind were still venerable though his speech was almost unintelligible and his features cruelly 
disarranged and disturbed by palsy : still his genius was alive and his judgment discriminative." 

Dr. Sherlock died at Fulham Palace, 18 July 1761, and was buried in Fulham Church- 
yard. (See vol. i. p. 296.) He left no issue. His wife, who survived him, died at Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square, 23 July 1764. 

The Bishop, who died worth ;^i 20,000, was a great benefactor to the Corporation of the 
Sons of the Clergy, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and several hospitals. He 
bequeathed his library to Catherine Hall, where he also founded a scholarship and provided 
for a librarian. 

Bishop Sherlock took a leading part against Dr. Hoadly in the Bangorian controversy 
and did good service in his day in the controversies respecting the evidences of Christianity, by 
his work on the " Use and Intent of Prophecy " * (1725) and by his " Trial of the Witnesses of 
the Resurrection of Jesus" (1729). In 1754 he published "Discourses at the Temple Church." 
In the opinion of Warton his " Discourses on Prophecy " and the " Trial of the Witnesses " 
are perhaps the best defences of Christianity in our language. 

Arms: Party per pale arg. and az., three fleurs-de-lis counterchanged (Sherlock); A fess 
between three elephants' heads erased (Fountayne). 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE BISHOPRIC OF LOSDO^i —{continued). 
THOMAS HAVTEK, 1761 to 1762. 

Thomas Havter was the eldest of a family of ten children, his father being the Rev. 
George Hayter, rector of Chagford. He was born at the old rectory house in 1 702, and was 
baptized at Chagford church, 17 Nov. of that year. 

He received his early education at Blundell's Grammar School at Tiverton. Proceeding 
to Balliol College, Oxford, he obtained his B.A. degree in 1720. Subsequently he removed to 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he took his M.A. degree in 1727. 

In 1724 Hayter was appointed domestic chaplain to Lancelot Blackburne, Archbishop of 
York, who became greatly attached to him. Hayter successively became prebend of Riccall in 
York Minster, 1728 ; prebend of North Muskham in Southwell Minster, 1728 ; archdeacon of 
Richmond, Yorkshire, and subdean of York, 1730; prebend of Strensall, Yorkshire, 1735, ^"^ 
prebend of Westminster, 1739. Archbishop Blackburne, who died in 1743, made Hayter one 
of his three executors and residuary legatees, and thus, according to Cole, he inherited a large 
fortune. 

In 1744 the University of Cambridge conferred upon him the degree of D.D. On 3 Dec 
1749 he was consecrated Bishop of Norwich, the ceremony taking place at Lambeth Palace. 

* This was written in opposition to a work by Anthony Collins of Parson's Green, a celebrated freethinker. (See vol. i. 

302, ii. 93, 158.) 
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Uaytcr held the see of Norwich for some twelve years, his further advancement being 
probably retarded by his unfortunate connection with the household of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, to whose two sons (Prince George of W^ales, afterwards George III. and Edward 
Augustus, Duke of York), he had been preceptor. After acting in this capacity for about two 
years, Hayter quarrelled with the Princess Frederick and found himself virtually banished 
from the Court. In 1753 he, along with other bishops, incurred unpopularity through the 
support which he gave to the Jews' Naturalization Bill in Parliament, and he was openly 
insulted in his diocese. His health now began to give way. 

The death of Sherlock in 1761 made the see of London vacant. George III. 
offered Hayter the Bishopric, which he accepted. In Nov. 1761 he was made a Privy 
Councillor and dean of the chapels royal. He had, however, scarcely taken up residence 
at Fulham, when he fell ill from dropsy and died, 9 Jan. 1762. He was buried in 
Fulham Churchyard. (See vol. i. p. 298.) 

I^ishop Hayter, who was a bachelor, left ;^25,ooo, which was divided between his two 
surviving brothers, George and Joshua, and his four sisters. 

Hayter has not left many contributions to literature, a few sermons and tracts being all 
that are to be found under his name. 

Anns : Az., three bulls' heads couped at the neck arg., armed or. 

RICHARD OSBALDESTON, 1762 to 1764. 

Richard Osbaldeston was born on 6 Jan. 1689-90 at Hunmanby, Yorkshire. He was the 
second son of Sir Richard Osbaldeston, knt., lord of Havercroft, of the old family seated at 
Osbaldeston in Lancashire. His mother. Lady Elizabeth Osbaldeston, was the daughter of 
John Fountayne, of Melton, Yorkshire. 

He received his early education at Beverley School. On 2 June 1707, he was admitted a 
IKMisioncr of St. John^s College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 171 1, M.A. in 1714, 
and D.D. in 1726. On 26 July 17 14, he was elected a Fellow of Peterhouse on the Park 
foundation. 

In 17 1 5 he received the living of Hindenvell, Yorkshire. In 1727 he was appointed one 
of the royal chaplains and became tutor to Prince George, afterwards George III. On 19 Sept. 
1728 he received the deanery of York. On 4 Oct. 1747 he was consecrated Bishop of Carlisle, 
the ceremony taking place at Lambeth Palace. In 1762, on the death of Bishop Hayter, he 
was translated to London. This see he held only two years, his tenure of office being chiefly 
remarkable by his curt refusal to allow monumental statuary to relieve the barrenness of the 
interior of St. Paul's. He died at Fulham Palace, 15 May 1764, and was buried at 
Hunmanby. In the parish church of Hutton Bushell, near Scarborough, is a monument to his 
memory. The following appears in the London Chronicle for 24 May 1764: 

'* This morning ihe remains of Dr. Richard C)sbaldeston, late Bishop of London, after lying in state, were carried 
Ironi his puhicc at Kulhiim, in order to l)e interred at Ilunnuinby, near Scarborough, in Yorkshire, of which parish his 
Lordbhip was vicar many years."' 

Osbaldeston, who married twice, but left no children, appears to have been a man of a 
very unlovable disposition, hot tempered, passionate, and illiberal. He published only a few 
sermons and charges. ' 

Anns : Arg., a mascle sa. between three ogresses. 
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RICHARD TERRICK, 1764 to 1777. 

Richard Terrick was born in 17 10, and was baptized at York Minster on 20 July of that 
year. He was the eldest son of Samuel Terrick, canon residentiary of York and rector of 
Wheldrake, Yorkshire, by Ann, widow of Nathaniel Arlush of Knedlington, Yorkshire, and 
daughter of John Gibson of Welburn in the same county. 

Terrick entered Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he took his B. A. degree in 1729, and his 
M.A. in 1733. About this time he became a Fellow of his college. William Cole, the 
antiquary, from whose MS. on Fulham Church we have several times quoted, was his con- 
temporary at Cambridge. 

In 1736 Terrick was chosen preacher at the Rolls Chapel, and six years later (1742) was 
made canon of Windsor and chaplain to the House of Commons. He obtained, in 1745, the 
further appointment of chaplain-in-ordinary to George II. The University of Cambridge, in 
1747, conferred upon him the degree of D.D. In 1749 he was appointed to the vicarage of 
Twickenham, and in the same year he was made prebend of Ealdland in St. Paul's. He became 
a canon residentiary of the Cathedral in 1756. On 3 July 1757, Terrick was consecrated 
Bishop of Peterborough, the ceremony taking place at Lambeth Palace. 

Sir Horace Walpole, who seldom lost an opportunity to disparage the Bishop, states that 
he had a sonorous delivery, which gained him popularity as a preacher, but that he had no 
pretensions either to learning or to ability. 

On the recommendation of Lord Bute, Terrick was, in May 1764, translated to London. 

Bishop Terrick appears to have preferred Fulham Palace to London House. As we have 
stated in our account of the Palace, he carried out here very extensive improvements, prac- 
tically rebuilding the eastern quadrangle. He died of an internal complaint, 31 March 1777,* 
and was interred at Fulham. (See vol. i. pp. 295-6.) 

Dr. Terrick married Tabitha, daughter of the Rev. William Stainforth, rector of Symon- 
burne, Northumberland. He left issue two daughters. One of these, Elizabeth, married Lord 
Chief Justice Nathaniel Ryder, created, in 1776, first Earl of Harrowby. The other became the 
wife of Dr. Anthony Hamilton, Vicar of Fulham. Mrs. Terrick died 14 Feb. 1790. 

Terrick wrote very little. Some half-a-dozen sermons are about all. 

Arms : Gu., three tirwits or. (Terrick). Three bars azure on a canton in chief three orles. 
(Stainforth). 

ROBERT LOVVTH, 1777 to 1787. 

Robert Lowth or Louth was the youngest of the two sons of William Lowth, rector of 
Buriton, Hants., by his wife Margaret, daughter of Robert Pitt, of Blandford, Dorset. The 
family originally came from the neighbourhood of Louth, Lincolnshire, subsequently settling 
at Sawtry in Huntingdonshire. 

Dr. Robert Lowth, in a memoir of his father, in the Universal Magazine for July 1787, 
states that the future Bishop was born in the Close at Winchester on 8 Dec. 17 10, though most 
other authorities assert that his birth took place at Buriton on 27 Nov. i7io.t 

Robert Lowth received his grammatical education at Winchester College, founded by 
William of Wykeham, whose life he eventually wrote. From Winchester he removed to New 

* According to Stul)bs and Le rscve, his death occurred on 29 Mar. 1777. 

t According to T. F. Kirby's " Winchester's Scholars," he was baptized at the Close, Winchester, 7 Dec. 1710. 
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I the following year, was elected a 




College, Oxford. Here he graduated B.A. in 1733, and, ii 
Fellow of his college. 

In 1735 he became rector of Ovington, Hants. In 1737 he proceeded M.A. From 1741 

to 1750 he held the post of professor of Hebrew poetry at Oxford. On 21 Aug. 1750 Bishop 

Hoadly appointed him archdeacon of Winchester. He 

married, in 1752, Mary, daughter of Lawrence Jackson of 

Christchurch, Hants. In 1753 he obtained the rcctoryof 

East Woodhay, Hants. In 1754 his University conferred 

upon him the degree of D.D. by diploma. Lowth, in the 

course of the following year, went to Dublin as first 

chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Hartington. 

Whilst here, he was offered the vacant bishopric of 

Limerick, but, as he did not wish to remain in Ireland, he 

was allowed to exchange with the Rev. Dr. James Leslie 

for his rectory of Sedgefield, Durham, and his prebendal 

stall in Durham Cathedral. In 1765 Dr. Lowth was 

elected Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and 

Gottingen. It was about this time that he engaged 

upon his famous controversy with Bishop Warburton. 

On 15 June 1766 he was consecrated Bishop of 

J, c.itmr. 1787, in ihu Fun-ptan St. Davld's, the Ceremony taking place at Lambeth- 

■""-"-"" Palace. He was translated to Oxford in September 

of the same year, and, in 1777, received the Bishopric 

of London. On the death of Archbishop Cornwallis, in 1783, he was offered, but declined, 

the jirimacy. 

The following interesting note on the subject of the offer of the primacy to Dr. Lowth we 
copj' from the I'alace " Faulkner," p. 248 : 

■' In the 7lh edition of iht ' Biugiiiphical Didionary ' liy Slcphcn Jones it is said : ' In 1783, on the death of 
.Atclibishiip Cornwallis, l)c. Iliird (who had buvn prtccplor tu the I'rincu of Wales and the Duke uf Vurk) was olTered the 
[jriiiiiicy ; l>ut rei]uesli.-d tht king's ])crmission to decline \\.' This is not true of Dr. Ilurd. The offer was made to Ur. 
l.uwih, ul that tttne llishop of Ij)n<lun ; who, lH:ing 75 years of age and alllictcd with a vciy painful malady, requested Ibe 
king's in; r mission to decline the offer, though made in the most flattering and pressing manner by the king in /trsoti, who 
wouhl not lie satisfied without an attempt personally to induce the bishop to accept it. When informed t>y his minister 
llial I>T. Ij3wlh was unable from ngc and illness 10 undertake it, he drove to Fulham I'alace and went up into his bedroom 
anil there pressed him to accept il ; but Or. Lowth so strongly expressed his inability from age and infirmities to undertake 
so resputisible a position (hat the king retired with much regret but with high admiration of Ihc bishop. This is a well- 
knowiT fact in his family and often ijuoted by his descendapts as a very high compliment paid to their ancestor's character 
and abilities- such jierhaps as few men have ever received from a monarch, i lis position, abilities and high favour with 
tlie king at that lime siip|mri this assertion, whereas the position of Dr. Ilurd and hJa age (64) tender il very unlikely thai, 
had the .iflcr l>oon made to him, he would have declined it.— W. I.owth." 

" (.'opii'd from a pajur written by llishop I.owtli's grandson, the vicar of Lunswardine, but the two accounts are not 
iiicrinsistenl with each other. The offer was probably niade liist to llishop I.owth and then to Bishop Ilurd and declined 
liy Ijotb. 

" Nichols in his ' Literary Anecdotes,' vol. vi., p. 490, says that ' Hiahop Ihird stated to him the fact of his having 
Ijten iiffereil the archbishopric by the (Icncrnment. ' Il was offered,' he says (he does not say whether l«tore or not), 
' li> Kiahrip l.owlh and refused by him as was foreseen on account of his ill -health. —Signed C. J. L.' " 



Dr. Lowth died at Fulham Palace, 3 Nov. 1787, his death being immediately due to a 

stroke of paralysis. He was buried at Fulham. (See vol. i. p. 294). 
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Bishop Lowlh's " Lectures upon Hebrew Poetfy " was a work long held in high admiration. 
Other works by him were a " Life of William of Wykeham." " An Introduction to English 
Grammar," " Isaiah, a New Translation," and an enormous number of sermons, tracts, charges, 
and pamphlets, and several poems. Dr. Lowth left a fortune of ;£40,ooo. 

Arms: Sa., a wolf saliant arg., langued gules. 



BEILHV I'OliTEUS, 1787 to 1809. 

Beilby Porteus or I'orteous was the youngest nf nineteen children. He was born at York. 
8 May 1731, of parents who had emigrated from Virginia in North America. He was educated 
at Christ College, Cambridge, where he gained the Seatonian prize for an English poem "On 
Death." In 1757 he became a Fellow of his college. He married, in 1765, the eldest daughter 
ofHryan Hodgson, of Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 

His preferments were numerous. Besides being domestic chaplain to Archbishop Seeker, 
he was successively vicar of Ruckingc and Wittersham, Kent, rector of Hunton, prebend of 
Peterborough, rector of Lambeth, and master of St Cross Hospital, Winchester. In 1769 he 
became chaplain to George III. 

In 1776, at the express instance of Queen Charlotte, he was promoted to the bishopric of 
Chester. He was consecrated at Whitehall Chapel, 9 Feb. 1777. In 1787 he was advanced to 
the see of London. He was one of the chief promoters of Sunday Schools, an ardent 
advocate of the personal residence of the clergy, and 
a keen supporter of the measure of Sir William 
Dolben for the abolition of the West Indian slave 
traffic. In 1783 Ur. I'ortcus published "Sermons on 
Several Subjects." His principal work is a scries of 
"Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew" (1802). In 
1807 he published "Tracts on Various Subjects." He 
also wrote a " Life of Archbishop Seeker." In i8o3 he 
drew up " A Brief Account of Fulham Palace and 
Gardens," to which he subjoined descriptions of his other 
residences, Hunton Parsonage and Sundridgc in Kent. 
About twenty copies were printed for distribution among 
his intimate friends. It was his particular request that it 
, might never be reprinted. As, however, nearly a centur>' 
' elapsed, we have not ourselves hesitated to 
quote from it in our account of Fulham Palace. His 
works were published in five volumes (1811) by his 
nephew, Rev. Robert 1 lodgson, with an account of 
his Ufc. 

He died at Fulham Palace, 13 May 1809, and was buried at Settlehill, near Sundridge, 
in a chapel of ease which he had built at ide Hill. 

In his will, dated 22 October 1805, is the following singular stipulation; 

"Afler I am judged lo he dend il h my dt'site thai my body may be kepi as lung as it can withgul offence, «nd Ihal it 
shall not be nailed up in the coRin till my physician ami apoihecaty shall prnnoimce il necessary t'l do so and ihnl return In 
life is naluraliy impossible. It is also my desire thai I may l)c buried in a private manner at Sundridge in Kent accordinfi 
to the directions *hich 1 sball leave for that purpose." 





■ing by 
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The last three years of the life of Bishop Porteus were passed in considerable physical 
suffering, a disorder of the bowels causing him to show much jx^vishness and irritability of 
temper. Mr. J. Roe, his steward, in his " Diary,'* gives the following interesting particulars of 
his illness : 

1808. 5 May. Business at Fulham goes very crookedly. The Bp. and Mrs. P. are unaccountable in their decisions. 
19 Nov. The Bp. appears to me decaying gently — how long he may continue God only knows but he will live if he 

can by either food or medicine. Nothing will l)e spared in either or indeed in anything he thinks will conduce to his ease 
and life. 

27 Nov. The Bp. apjjcars very poorly — worse then usual. He gets weaker I think. 

1809. 22 Jan. The Bishop is as usual, tho' I think him weaker — he has lately acknowledged the additional trouble 
to me, etc., by giving 40/- each ! 

22 Jan. to 12 Feb. The Bishop has continued during this time sometimes Ixitter sometimes worse — he seems declining 
to the (irave very gently. He was very /'// indeed the 8 Inst, but has recovered a good deal — he was at Chapel today & 
red the 2"^^ service leaving out one of the Commandments — again in the evening there and slept most of the time. He 
will not do as he ought— his mind is impaired & he is very positive. 

19 Feb. The Bp. declined going to Chapel this evening iS: I hojx; will continue not to go. 

8 Apl. The Bishop remains .... in nearly the same state but I think weaker, troubling himself about matters, 
which I think he ought not. 

4 May. The Bishop is evidently worse & weaker every day & how long he may continue in this way God only knows, 
but in all human probability not many months — indeed his dissolution would be rather desirable than his life for he is so 
weak, so indolent, so touchy & ill tcmi)ered that he has but little comfort of this life. 

9 May. The Bp. at Fulham to djiy. He is much fatigued faint i\: desirous of laying on the couch r^«j/<z////j' — his 
api)etite has failed him for these two or three days. I think he cannot continue long in this extreme and debilitated state. 

13 May. The Bishop had a very bad night the last i\: has l)cen incoherent today, very often, especially today at Din' 
& since. I have but little hopes of his remaining long on this side of the Grave. Bray (iixl help him in this time of 
distress c\: take him to thy mercy ! 

14 May. My Dear Master died last night \ Inifore 11. (iod rest his soul. If he is n(U happy God help thousands. This is 
a terrible stroke to us all, luit especially to my mistress. I ho[)e she will get through l)y (rml's help. 

15 May. Mr. lleppel is imploycd for the Funeral of the |K)or Bishop. 

16 May. The lead coftin is coming in Ihis nighl. 

17 May. My poor Master was put into his Ct)fiin this day »S: soldered up \- high time it was, as a mortification had 
l)egan and the smell dangerous. Ordered 

5 Sutes for Serv*'' 2" ' Clolh 24. 

4 Silk Ki>aulets. ............ o. 

5 Halls ... 4. 

10 Ncckhcrchus ............. I. 

10 p' worsted hose ... \ ........ 2. 

Sup|X)sed cost . 32. 10. 



s. 


d. 


5- 





10. 





0. 





10. 





5- 






18 May. Wee are all here in a vcr}' uncertain silualion, not knowing what is done for us or what course Mrs. V. 

will take. 

19, 20 and 21 May. All remains mule as to our (]estinati(m. Read prayers to the Serv*'* in the Housekeepers Room. 

22 May. The Vilvet CotVm came today — the lead one put into il and screwed down — and bro* into the Great R<K>m, 
put on tressales covered with the Pall and the feathers put upon it (S: Mr. Hcppcl here. 

23 May. This day the Funeral takes place — of(f) at 7 o'clock 8 horsemen preceded the Corps — then the Feathers — the 
Hearse & 6, 3 mourning coaches and 4; the Bps Coach and 4 with 2 Serv'" liehind— a considerable concourse of people 
attended from the piilace to the Bridge. Went in thi> state to Wandsor {i.e. Wandsworth) Cimimon, then undressinl and 
proceeded to the King's Amies Croydon — baited there 2 hours— then proceeded to Sundridge where the Gen* assembled 
in the Bps House and had all iheir fittings put one (on) the other attendance (sii) had all the refreshments they co'* wish— 
they then dressed & set of(f) to the Church. 

The diarist, after giving the order of procession, goes on 

The service was jxTformed by Dr. Vyse. The Body was put into the N'ault about 6 o'clock and closed up immediately. 
The Pulpit & Desk were hung with Blk cloth & an esculion in the front. 

24 May. Returned from Sundridge this day in one of the Black Coaches— dined at Croydon — got home J past 
6 o'clt>ck. 

25 May. Wc have now heard the part of the Bp. will relative to the Serv**^ J. & F.. R«>e 50!. Davies 50 and an 
annuity of 12I. Klliot ^"40 -n// the other lol. each ! this is sertainly a great injustice to many of them especially to George& 
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the Coachman, the latter having served the Bp. 19 years the other 10 and has had a great deal of trouble during the Bps. 
3 years decay. 

5 May. I hear the Funeral hill is 58$;^. I hope all will be well & to the intire satisfaction of all parties. I hope 
to get of(f) here by paying as the Bp. does — this will be no great favour but thank God I want no favours at present — only 
health to injoy what the almighty has given me. 

27 June. Nothing more material has passed since my last then the cataloguing the Furniture and appraising of it, 
but I trust my Dear Master's representatives has had ample Justice showed them. I hope nothing was wanting on my 
part for this purpose. I have packed up all the wine & Pictures. I hope they will all go safe to their destination. Mrs. 
Porteus set of(f) this day. A set off it has been — such as I wish not to experience again. 

Porteus was unquestionably a man of deep erudition and considerable ability. The late 
Rev. R. G. Baker, in his Lecture on the "Olden Characters of Fulham" (1857) thus speaks of 
him : 

** He was endowed l)y the great Head of the Church with many gifts and powers singularly adapted to the age he 
lived in, and he faithfully improved them all. If his energies might scarcely have proved ecjual to grapple with all the 
trying, and even exhausting, cares of the period which has followed it, let us not on that account venerate him the less. 
True it is, that having erected an arbour in the farthest corner of the West Mead, time used to hang so loosely upon his 
hands, that he was wont to lounge there in order to read his lx>oks, and to write his letters ; some of the latter being dated 
** Fulham Meadows." True it is, that when once requested by the vicar of Acton to advocate the cause of his schools, he 
excuse<l himself by an expression of his regret, that his rule was to preach only one charity sermon in the year, and that 
he had already fulfilled this office six weeks before. But let these incidents prove the rapid advance which has since l)een 
made in the claims, the in essant wearing claims, upon the time and talents of a metropolitan prelate, not the disinclination 
of Porteus to meet them. For he was the preaching Bishop of his day, and the people used to flock together to listen 
to his persuasive elo(juence, as ihey had done to catch that of his great predecessor, Ridley, 250 years l)efore. He 
fulfilled nearly all the requisites of the apostolic model ; and in the uniform and consistent piety of his character there 
was a calm radiance and a cheering warmth like that of the sun in his evening declination, when, though he dazzles less, 
he pleases more. Many of his best affections centred in Fulham during a residence of twenty-two years." 

Mr. Baker's allusion to the charity sermon and the " vicar of Acton " was probably based 
on the following singular letter which is still preserved at Fulham Palace, and a copy of which 
is entered in the Vicarage " Faulkner." It reads : 

"The Rev<' M' Sturges, Ealing, Middlesex." 

'* Fulham Aug. 5**' 179 1. 
" Revd Sir, 

** I received the favour of your letter, and whenever a new Chancellor is appointed, I will show him your letter 

and desire him to confer with you on the subject. With respect to a Charity sermon I hope some time or other I shall Ixi 

able to give you one. But I only give one in a year, and the next year is promised. 

*' I am. Sir, with much regard 

** Vour most faithful servant 

'*B. London. 

** I have returned the paper you sent me, lest I should lose it." 

By his will Bishop Porteus gave, after the decease of his wife, ;^400 3 per cent. Consols to 
the Vicar of Fulham, in trust, the interest on which was to be annually divided among the 
twelve poor women in Sir William Powell's Almshouses. This sum was reduced by legacy 
duty, payable on the death of Mrs. Porteus in 181 5, to £^6^ 17s. gd. 

The Bishop also left for a term of 21 years a rent charge of ;^I2 a year on a piece of land 
and premises abutting on Munster Road, to be distributed on 24 June and 25 Dec. in each 
year, among the twelve almswomen. This benefaction lapsed in 1826. 

Arms : Az., an open book or, between in chief two mullets and in base a saltier humet 
arg. 

JOHN RANDOLPH, 1809 to 1813. 

John Randolph was the third son of Dr. Thomas Randolph, President of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. He was born on 6 July 1749, and received his early education at 
Westminster School, whence he went to Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 1771, M.A. in 1774, 
VOL. HL 26 
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B.D. in 1782, and D.D., by diploma, 30 Oct. 1783. He passed a great part of his life at 
Oxford. From 1779 to 17S3 he acted as tutor and censor of his college, and in 1781 he was 
chosen proctor. From 1776 to 1783 he held the chair of poetry, from 17S2 to 1783 he wa.s 
regius professor of Greek, and from 1 782 to 1 786 professor of moral philosophy. On 30 Aug. 
1783 he received the appointment of regius professor of divinity in the University with a 
canonry in Christ Church Cathedral and the rectory of Ewclme. From 17S2 to 1783 he held 
the prebend of Chute and Chiscnbury in Salisbury Cathedral. 

On 20 Sept, 17S5 he married Jane, daughter of Thomas Lambard of Sevenoaks, by whom 
he had several children. In 1787 he received the sinecure rectory of Darowen, Montgomery- 
shire, His long connection with Oxford obtained for him the bishopric of that see. His 
consecration at Lambeth took place on 1 Sept. 1799. In 1S07 he was translated to the see of 
Hangor, and in 1809 to London. Shortly afterwards he was appointed dean of the chapels 
royal and was made a Privy Councillor. 

Sergeant Roe, in his "Diary" under date 19 Aug. 1809, notes : 

"The Bp. Dined here on the iq"' well pkiistii v,lih his ll^iust, dr., scni lo Mrs. I'.irlcus some I'igtons, Meloniand 
Cucum". Shtwiiswcll pleased wilh ihcm," 

Dr. Randolph's occupancy of the see lasted only five years. While on a visit to his son 
at Much Hadham, he was seized with apoplexy while riding on horseback. He died 28 July 
1813. His body was brought to Fulham for interment. (See vol. i. p. 399.) In the Cenllcman's 
Magazine ^or 1813 is an account of his funeral, Mrs. Randolph died at Sevenoaks. 14 Jan. 1836. 

Dr. Randolph was a warm supporter of the work of the National Society. He was a 
Governor of the Charterhouse, and a Fellow of the Royal Society. He was the author of 
numerous charges, sermons, etc. He also wrote " De Gra^cx lingua; studio pra;lcctio.'" 
" Concio ad Clerum." and a " Sylloge Confessioniim," with several minor pieces. 

Anus ; Gu., on a cross ai^. five mullets pierced sa. 



Wri.UAM ilOWLEV, 1813 ] 



Howley was born in 




1765 at Ropley, Hants., a parish of which his father was 
vicar. He received his early education at Winchester 
School. In 1783 he went to New College, Oxford, 
passing through the various grades of the University 
with brilliant success. In 1 809 he was appointed regius 
jirofessor of divinity at Oxford, He became a Fellow 
of Winchester College and canon of Christ Church. On 
3 Oct. 1813 he was consecrated Bishop of London, the 
ceremony taking place at Lambeth Palace. 

In 1S2S Dr. Howley was translated to the primacy. 
! Ic seldom took part in the secular discussions in the 
House of Lords. When Bishop of London he supported 
the bill of pains and penalties agaiast Queen Caroline, 
l.iying it down with much emphasis that the King could 
lio no wrong either morally or politically, and, as 
.\rchbishop of Canterbury, he vehemently opposed 
the Catholic I'^mancipation Hill, in 1829, as dangerous 
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to the Church; and the Reform Bill, in 1831, as no less dangerous to the constitution. 
Dr. Howley enjoyed, with those who knew him best, a high reputation for scholarship. 
In the matter of architecture, the Bishop took a deep interest. While regius professor 
of divinity at Oxford, he rebuilt the professors house. When he became Bishop of London, 
he effected great alterations both at his town residence in St. James's Square and at 
Fulham Palace. At Lambeth Palace he carried out very great improvements, the cost of 
which amounted to some ;^6o,coo. 

He officiated at the coronations of William IV. and Queen Adelaide in Sept. 1831 and 
Queen Victoria in June 1838. 

It was Dr. Howley, in company with the Lord Chamberlain and the Marquis of Conyngham, 
who, at two in the morning on 20 June 1837, set out to inform the young Princess Victoria of 
her accession to the throne, reaching Kensington Palace at five a.m. He died 1 1 l^\^b. 18481 
and was buried at Addington. 

Arms : Az., an eagle desplayed erminois, on his breast a cross flory gu. 

CHARLES JAMES HLOMKIELD, 1828 to 1856. 

Charles James Blomfield was born on 29 May 1786 at Bury St. Edmunds, where his 
father, Charles Blomfield, kept a school. 

It was in his father^s school that he received the rudiments of his education. At the age 
of eight he was removed to the Grammar School at Bury. In Oct. 1804 Blomfield took up his 
residence at Trinity College, Cambridge, where, in the next year, he was elected a P^ellow and 
gained Sir William Browne's gold medal for a Latin ode on the death of the Duke of Knghien. 
In the following year he won further academical distinction, taking not only the Craven 
University scholarship, but also Sir William Browne's prize for a Greek ode on the death of 
Lord Nelson. In 1808 he graduated B.A., and, in 181 1, M.A. 

He served for a time the curacy of Chesterford. In Oct. 18 10 he was presented by the 
Earl of Bristol to the rectory of Quarrington, Lincolnshire. In Dec. 181 1 he was presented by 
the second Earl Spencer with the rectory of Dunton, Bucks. The late Bishop of Colchester, 
in his " Memoir " of his father, amusingly observes of the Dunton rectorship : 

** His parishioners were seventy-two in numlxir ; his clerk was an old woman Iwitween seventy and eighty, who could 
not read and who, when she stole the communion plate of the church, took it to the nearest pawnbroker, in ignorance that 
the name of the parish was engraved in conspicuous letters upon it." 

In July 1817 the united vicarage and rectory of Great and Little Chesterford, where 
Blomfield had served his curacy, was presented to him by his old patron, the Earl of Bristol, 
who, shortly afterwards, gave him, in addition, the rectory of Tuddenham, Suffolk. About the 
same time Dr. Howley, who had been consecrated to the see of London, appointed him one of 
his examining chaplains. 

Dr. Blomfield's first wife. Miss Anna Maria Heath, daughter of Mr. W. Heath of 
Hemblington, Norfolk, died at Hildersham in Feb. 18 18, and was buried at Chesterford. She 
was the mother of six children, only one of whom lived beyond childhood. On 17 December 
18 19 he re-married, his second wife being Dorothy, daughter of Charles William Cox, and 
widow of Thomas Kent, barrister, of Lincoln's Inn. 

In May 1820 he was presented to the valuable living of St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate. In 
the same year he took his D.D. degree at Cambridge by Royal Letter. Within two years, in 
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Jan. 1S22, he received the archdeaconry of Colchester. At Whitehall Chapel, on 20 June 1S24. 

Dr. lilomfiek! was consecrated bishop of Chester, and, in July 182!^ he was prumotcd to the see 

of London. 

On the episcopal bench. Bishop Blomfield strenuously defended the Church and opposed 

Roman Catholic emancipation, in cmsequcnce of which he was hotiy attacked in the press, 
lie advocated the abolition of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, As Bishop of London he assiduously 
propagated a scheme of church extension. His 
proposal was to erect fifty new churches in various 
parts of the metropolis. The cause he munificcnlly 
supported, contributing between 1S36 and 1854, 
something like ^6.200 to the Metropolis Churches 
Fund, £1,000 to the Westminster Spiritual Aid 
Fund, £1,000 for the Church of St. James, West- 
minster, £2,000 for churches in Paddington. £750 
to the Bethnal Grc^ii Churches F'und. and about 
£7,000 in erecting a new church, called St. Stephen's, 
at Shepherd's Bu.sh. 

Bishop Hlomfield was particularly attached to 
Fulham Palace. His -son, in his " Memoir." thus 
delightfully describes his father's love for the old 
home : 




In the Vioarage " Fanlkner, 



"Of the two episcopal residences, the Bishop always n-gardcd Londun Huuse as lilLle more Ihan an official place of 
business, (ml Kulham was his home and 11 home dearly loved. Obliged to spend the season in l.riindiin, he n^iurned i<i 
FuHiam in (he summer with ever-increa.sin^ delight. He might well du so : the hmiac ») spacious yet so ihiiniughly 
uimforlable and dome^ic, the garden half hidden nn the margin of the Tlmmcs, with its spreading lawn uf suft aiid level 
lurf , shadowed with choice shniljs and goodly trees, the avenue of ancient elms, the circling moal giarding the whole from 
intrusion — all these, within a few miles of the melrupulis, gave to the Palace at Fulham a charm peculiarly its own ; su 
close upon the restless world, yet itself 'a haunt oE ancient peace.' No one appreciated this charm so much tn the Bishop 
himself. He seemed to drink in new life from the sunshine, the birds, the flowers : this converse drew forth all the 
hidden tenderness and simplicity uf his nature, and brought him bock from the alisorbing interests of the outer world into 
that inner communion by which a mon glows and gathers strength. It was his greatest wish — a wish acceded In with 
ilelicale and thoughtful kindness — to |siss his lust hours in a pl.ice endeared to him by so many lender assoclatioits ; and il 
was his hope, with which every person of feeling will sympalhiie, that a place attached to the See Iiy the traditions ol eight 
centuries might never be sold into the hands of the spoiler, but remain a residence uf the Bishops of London 



Dr. Blomfield's health, which had been undermined by over study, completely broke 
down in 1855. On 21 Oct. of that year he had a stroke of paralysis. He removed 
to Hampstead for a change of air, and, early in 1856, to Brighton, but he returned to 
Fulham in a helpless condition. As it was evident that he would be quite unable 
ever again to attend to the duties of his diocese, he resolved to resign (Sept. 1856). 
Bishop Maltby, Blomfield's old friend, in view of advancing years, being at the same 
time anxious to be relieved of the see of Durham, Lord Palmerston, the Premier, 
undertook to provide for the case of both Bishops in a single measure. A short bill, 
styled " The Bishops of London and Durham Retirement Bill," was passed, securing 
to the two Bishops i^ensions amoimting to £6,000 and £4,500 a year respectively, and, 
to Bishop Blomfield, the use of Fulham Palace during his lifetime. This act of courtesy 
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on the part of the Government greatly touched him. The dying Bishop, shortly after 
receiving the news, observed to a friend : 

** Have they told you what kindness the Government has shown me in enabling me to remain at Fulham ? It is a 
great relief to me ; for I could not have Ixirne to leave it ; and I should not then even have had the right to ix: buried here, 
where I had hoped to die." 

Bishop Blomfield expired at Fulham Palace, 5 Aug. 1857, and was buried in the 
neighbouring Churchyard. (See vol. i. p. 286.) 

Mrs. Dorothy Blomfield died 12 Feb. 1870, and lies interred in her husband's vault. She 
bore him eleven children. The late Bishop of Colchester, and author of the " Memoir," Wcis 
one of his sons. Another son was Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A. This eminent architect, 
who designed many London churches, including All Saints, Fulham, died as these pages were 
passing through the press. 

In Fulham Church is a small memorial tablet to Bishop Blomfield. In St. Paul's Cathedral 
there is a recumbent effigy of the Bishop, designed by the late Mr. George Richmond. R.A. 

Dr. Blomfield was the last Lord of the Manor of Fulham who received the gross income 
of the Bishopric. In 1831, in consequence of the popular outcry about the fabulous wealth of 
the Church, a Royal Commission was appointed to enquire into and report upon the actual 
condition of affairs. The outcome of this enquiry was the establishment, in 1836, of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, incorporated as a permanent body to deal with estates in the 
possession of Cathedral bodies, the payment of sj^ecified incomes to the bishops and the deans 
and chapters, the provision of suitable residences for them, and the application of the surplus 
to the augmentation of poor livings and the endowment of new parishes. The I^ishop of 
London's income was fixed at ;^io,ooo a year. (Sec vol. i. p. 14.) 

Anns: Quarterly jxir fess indented arg. and az., a bend gules. Motto: Vigilando et 
Orando (By watching and praying : Comp. St. Matt. 26 xli. and St. Mark 13 xxxiii.) 

ARCllIHALI) CAMTBELL TAIT, 1856 10 1868. 

Archibald Campbell Tait was the youngest son of Craufurd Tait, of Harviestoun, 
Clackmannan, his mother, Susan, being a younger daughter of Sir Hay Campbell, bart., of 
Succoth, sometime Lord President of the Court of Sessions. 

He was born at Edinburgh, 21 Dec. 181 1. In Oct. 1821 he was sent to the High School, 
Edinburgh, and three years later to the Edinburgh Academy. In Oct. 1827 Tait matriculated 
as a student in the University of Glasgow. In 1830 he was elected an exhibitioner on Snell's 
Foundation to Balliol College, Oxford. On 28 Nov. 1833 he graduated B.A. In November 
1834 he was elected a Fellow of his college, and in Oct. 1835 he obtained a tutorship. 
Subsequently Tait became public examiner to the University. He took, in 1841, a very 
prominent part in opposing Tractarian principles and was one of the four tutors who first drew 
the attention of the authorities at the University to the celebrated "Tract XC," written by 
Dr. Newman for the purpose of showing that the 39 xArticles of the Established Church could 
be honestly subscribed by those who held the Roman Catholic faith. 

In 1842 Tait succeeded Dr. Arnold as head master of Rugby School, a post which he 
held for eight years. It was whilst at Rugby that he married Miss Catharine Spooner, youngest 
daughter of Archdeacon Spooner. A severe illness, the result of overwork, induced him to 
relinquish his mastership at Rugby, and to accept, in 1849, the deanery of Carlisle. At the 
same time Dr. Tait was an active member of the Oxford University Commission. It was 
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during this [jcriod that Ucan Tait lost fii 
other daughters were subsequently born. 

On tile resignation by Dr. Blomfield of the sec of London, in Sept. 1856, Di 
nominated to fill the vacancy. He 



Two 



Tail was 
consecrated at Whitehall Chapel, 23 Nov. 1S5G. In 
! 862 Bishop Tait was offered but declined the arch- 
bishopric of York. In 1SG3 he successfully launched 
;i scheme for supplying the deficiency in church 
accommodation in London by raising, in the course of 
ten years, no less a .sum than one million jxjunds. 
In Nov. 1868, he was translated to the primacy. 
Hishop Tait, in his " Diary." has the two following 
typical entries regarding his impending departure 
from Fulham : 

" Fill hum, Chrislmas Day, 1S68. The ordioalion week posivd. 
lull of work and solemn infcreal. My last addrKis Lo ihe candiilBlca 
In ihis chapel. And nuw aui last Christnuu Day. I'rcacheil in 
I'lilham Church, extempore. An excellent sermiin by Fisher* in Ihe 
chnpel, which was full of the parish in the aflernoun. Lightetl up it 
lunked bcauiifiil. The choir of Fulham Church came, and wc had 
rarols and hymns in (he hall, and all our old people, and the orphans 
whi> had tallied us in early morning by iheir Christmas hyinni. A 
liappy, holy Christmas lo end our Fulham lime. 

"Fulham, Jlsl December, ii.JO p.m. 1 have seen the sun of 
fS6S go down over Ihe Thames, as I have watched Ihe last sun of 
many years bock .... Year has succeeded year, and lime has 
healed our wounds, and Craufurd has lx.'come a man. and Kdith and 
Agnes have been added lo our family, and much happiness Has, by 
Grxl's mercy, been ours in this home. And nuw we have come lo 
l>ef()rc long, we hhall, for Ihe short teniainder of our life, lie 



The Rev. Craufurd Tait, the Bishop's only son, died 29 May 1878. Mrs. Tait died 3 Dec. 
1878. The latter years of the Bishop's life were spent in much bodily suffering. He died 3 
Dec. 1882, and was buried at Addington. 

Among his works is "The Dangers and Safeguards of Modern Theology." He also 
published two volumes of sermons preached either at Oxford or in the school chajjel at Rugby, 
" The Word of God and the Ground of Faith." and numerous articles on education and other 
subjects in the magazines of the day. 

Anns : Quarterly, (1) and (4) Arg., a saltier gu., a chief engrailed of the second (Tait), {2) 
and (3) Arg., two ravens suspended by the neck from one arrow in fess (Spooner), 

JOHN JACKSON, 1869 ro 1885. 
John Jackson was the .son of Menry Jackson, a merchant, of Albemarle Street, London, 
and of Henley-on-Thames. He was bom 22 February 1811, and was educated at Reading 
Grammar School. From Reading Jackson proceeded to Pembroke College. Oxford, where he 
graduated in 1833, gaining first class honours in classics and the Denyer Theological Prize 
though he did not obtain a fellowship. In 1834 he gained the Ellerton Theological Prize for 
an essay on the thesis, "The Sanctifying Influence of the Holy Ghost is indispensable to 

* The Vcn. E, II, Fisher, .M..\., first archdeacon of Suuthwnrk, ihtn domestic chaplain. 
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Human Salvatiun." In 1836 he proceeded M.A. and in 1853 obtained his D.l), by diploma. 
His first preferment was a curacy at Henley-on-Thames, but in the same j^car (1836) he 
resigned it for the head mastership of the Proprietary Grammar School at Islington, a position 
which he filled for ten years. In 1842 he was appointed first incumbent of St. James's, Musweil 
Hill, in the parish of Hornsey, where he had previously acted as curate. In 1838 he married 
Mary Anne, daughter of Mr, Henry HrowcU, of Kentish Town, by whom he had a family of 
eleven daughtersiand one son. In 1845 he wa.s appointed select preacher at Oxford. In 1S46 
he wa.s preferred by Bi.shop Blomfield to the important rectory of St. James's, Piccadilly. 
Here his powerful preaching soon attracted attention, making him one of the best known 
cleigymen in London, 

Dr. Jackson, in 1847, was ap[X)inted a chaplain-in-ordinary to the Queen, and, in 1853, 
canon of Bristol. On the death of Dr. Kaye, in 1S53, he wa^ prnmolcd to (he see of Lincoln. 
He was con.secrated at Lambeth Parish Church, 
5 May 1853. On the elevation, in 1S69, of Dr. Tail 
to the primacy, he was translated to the Bishopric 
of London. 

Dr. Jackson's epi.'icopate, unlike some of those 
which preceded it, was marked by an absence of 
controversial dispute. He laboured in the diocese 
steadily but unostentatiously. As preacher at the 
University of Oxford, he was a great favourite, being 
reappointed in 1S50, 1862 and 1866. Hewasaman 
of much sound judgment, of moderate views and of 
great practical earnestness. Till within a few years 
of his death, when a bishop suffragan was appointed 
to assist him, he discharged his vast duties without 
episcopal assistance. 

He was not a voluminous writer. Amongst hi^ 
best known works may b: mentioned : " Six Sermons 
on the leading points of Christian Character," 1S44; 
"The Sinfulness of Little Sins," 1849; "Repentance, 

its Necessity, Nature and Aids," 1851 ; "Sunday, a day of Rest oraday of Work?" 1S53; and 
'• God's Word and Man's Heart," 1S64. He also contributed to the " Speaker's Commentary.'' 
Mrs. Jackson died on 6 Jan. 1874 ; Bishop Jackson died on 6 Jan. 1S85, a singular coincidence 
of date. His Lordship's death, which was due to heart disease, occurred at Fulham Palace. 
His remains wei-e buried in the vault in fulham Churchyard, (Sec vol, i. p, 286.) A 
recumbent marble effiyy of Hishop Jackson is placed in St, Paul's Cuthedral. near that of 
Bishop Blomfield. 

Anns: Sa., a crois patonce between four pheons arg. Motlo : Unus e.st Magister in 
Ccelis (There is one Lord in Heaven : Comp. St. Matt, 23, viii. and Ephcs, 6, i.\.) 
KREDKRICK TICMI'LK, 1885 ro 1896. 

Dr. Frederick Temple is the son of the late Major Octavius Temple, some time Lieutenant- 
Governor of Sierra Leone. He was born at Santa Maria in the Ionian Islands, 30 Nov. 1821. 
He was educated at the Blundell's School at Tiverton, sub-cqucnily proceeding to Balliol 
College,. Oxford. Here, in 1842, he took his H,.'\. dcgree,'and, in 1S46, proceeded M.A. He 
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was subsequcnlly elected mathematical tutor and a Fellow of his college. In 1S48 he was 
appointed princijxil of the Training College at Kneller Hall, Twickenham, a position which he 
filled till 1855. when he was appointed to an inspectorship of schools. This post he held till 
1858. when he became head master of Kugby School. 

In 1858 he took both his B.D. and D.D. degrees at his Univensit}-. The head mastership 
at Kugby he held for eleven years, his wise and firm administration of the school greatly 
enhancing its reputation. In 1S60 Dr. Tempfe was one of the contributors to a book 
entitled "Essays and Rcvicw.s," which aroused a great controversy on account of its supixised 
latitudinarian tendencies. As a matter of fact, however. Dr. Temple was the author of only 
the first, on " The Education of the World,'" an essay to which little exception could be taken. 

In 1858 Dr. Temple became chaplain-in-ordinary to the Queen. He strongly supported, 
in 1868, Mr. Gladstone's proposal for the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 

In 1869 Mr. Gladstone nominated Dr. Temple to the bishopric of Exeter, an appointment 
which aroused afresh the old " Essay and Review" cry. When Dr. Temple appeared at How 
Church for the confirmation of his appointment, he was met by an array of counsel prepared 
to ai^uc as to his fitness for the post. His election was, however, confirmed by the Vicai-- 
Gencral, 8 Dec, 1S69, and he was consecrated in Westminster Abbey, 21 Dec. 1869. 

On the death of Dr. Jackson, in 1885, Dr. Temple was translated to the see of London, 
which he held till 1896, when he was promoted to the primacy. 

In 1876 Dr. Temple married Miss Heatricc Hlanche Lascellcs, daughter of ih:; l;ite Right 
Hon. William Sebright Lascclle^, son of the second and brother of the third Ear! of Harewood. 
There arc two sons of the marriage. In 1861 Dr. Temple publiahcJ " Sermons preached in 
Rugby Chajjel in 185S-65." " The Relations between Religion and Science " ap];>earcd in 1885. 

Arms: Quarterly, ( i ) and (4) Or, an eagle desplaycd sa. (for tlic Earls of Mcrcia) ; (2) 
and (3) Arg., on two bars sa., si.v martlets of the first or (Temple). 

CUr:iGEIT(.lN. 1S96 10 .... 

Dr. Mandell Creighton, the pi-esent Uishop of 
London, is the son of Robert Creighton, Esq. of 
Carlisle, where he was born, 5 July 1843. He was 
educated at Durham Grammar Schtiol, whence he 
entered Merton College, Oxford. Here his dis- 
tinctions were ist class Moderation.s, 1864, U.A. i<l 
class Litcnc Humaniores, 1867, and M.A- in 1870 
He was elected a Fellow of Emmanuel College m 
1884. M.A. Cambridge, l.L.D. Glasgow, and Hon, 
D.C.L. Durham, in 1885, Hon. LL.D. Harvard 
University, in 18S6, D.D. Oxford and Cambridge, in 
1891, and Hon. D.Lit. Dublin, in 1892. He was 
elected a Fellow of Merton College in 1S66. For a 
few years he acted as tutor of the college. His first 
ecclesiastical appointment was the vicarage of Emblc- 
ton, Northumberland, which he received in 1874. 
1 Icrc he laboured to such pur[K)=;c that Dr. l.ightfoot, 
Hishup of Durham, appointed him. in 1SS2, rural 
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dean of Alnwick. On the farmaUrin of the new diocese of Newcastle, in 18K2, Dr. Creighton 
was selected as examininfj chaplain to the Bishop and honorary canon of Newcastle. In 
1885 the Queen appointed him canon residentiary of Worcester Cathedral. In 1891 Dr. 
Creighton received a canonry of Windsor, but, before he could take up the duties of this 
office, he obtained the bishopric of Peterborough. He was consecrated in Westmin.-iter 
Abbey, 25 April 1S91. In Oct. 1S96 he was translated to the Bishopric of London. 

Dr. Creighton is a distinguished scholar and writer. His principal literary works are of 
an historical character. They include. " The I'rimer of Roman History." 1875 ; " The Age of 
Elizabeth," and "The Life of Simon de Montforl," 1876, and "A Life of Thomas Wolsey," 
188S. In addition, Dr. Creighton established, in 18B6. the " Engli.sh Historical Review," 
which he edited down to 1891. IMs ?nag/itiiN opus is a "History of the Papacy during the 
Period of the Reformation." In 1895 he published his Ilulscan lectures, "Persecution and 
'ole ranee." 

In 1873 Dr. Creighton married Miss Louise Hume, daughter of Robert von Glehn, Esij., 
of Sydenham, by whom he has issue three sons and four daughters. 

Arms: Ar^.. a lion rampant azure. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Lk.winij Eulham Palace by the principal entrance, we enter the newly 
formed Bishop's Park. The portion which lies along the north-west side of 
Bishop's Avenue, extending to the river, measuring exactly seven acres, was 
known as 



the West Meadow. Of 
this meadow Bishop 
^f orteus writes : 

H " On ihe ma^n of thi- 
KThamci tuns u Uing rangt of 
rich meadows, Ix-longing lo 
ihc Episcopal nuuiiion, which, 
when cin'erLiI wilh caUlc, as 
they generally are in tht dnj- 
lime, form iKautiful views 
from the hoiiw and diffeieni 
pnrLi of ihc grounds. The 
largest iif the mcailows lies nl 
the wcWtm exlivinily, al some 
distance from the house, and is 
called Ihe Wr:U Mtadoai. This 
meadow I secured frain the 
tides {which used constantly to 
overflow it, and rendered it 
almost a swamp), lij' an cm- 
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Some two acres of the West Meadow, Porteus separated from the rest. Here he raised a 
lawn, sloping down to the river, and surrounded it with a plantation of various forest trees. 
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It was to "a little cottage room," built by I'orteus on this reserved space, that he was 
;icciistoined to retire to write his letters. 

lictwcen the Moat and the river was the Bishop's Meadow, mea.surint,' 

Biahop'B 53- or. lip. Formerly this was a piece of shore land subject to frctiuent 

Meadow, inundation, and hence, not inappropriately, termed the Tide Meadow. The path 

which led round by the Moat, from the south end of Ri.shop's Avenue to Pryor's 

Hanlc. was known as Hishnp's Walk, an elevated and daiis,'cnjus way, with water on each side 
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of it. In the I'arish Hooks the earliest allusion to the Hishnp's Walk is in 1720 when the 
Churchwarden 

'■Gnvcn I'mr WomantiJokiipinmy rjiiirilsWalkinarui Is. W." 

Ill 1775 the Hishop's Walk was raised by the Lord of the Manor. Bishop I'orteus thus 
writes in iSoS : 

" On thu south sidt of the house mid just U-jond iht- liioal runs an umlianknicnl, li> proiwi the hmisc doU grounds (rum 
the high tides of Ihe river Thaiues, which flows al a small distance from them ; and on Ihc lop iif this h>nh is a puldic 
raoliMh which is called the SiiAo/>'i IVali, and is repaired and kept in order by him. Many persons think this walk A 
great nuisance lo the I'lllacc ; but I uni of a very ditTcrent opiniun. It gives life and clieerfulnvss to the scene, nnd 
etpeciolly on a Sunday, licing the church path l<i a. grfal furt nl ihv inhahilanU, who ihcn ciilivtii ji with their niiinK-n, 
and their neal Sunday cloiiics ; parliculnrly *ei-cml la^c ichools i>f lK)ys and girls, of nhicli ihtrc nn- siid to W no lc» 
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In early times the Bishop's Meadow, with its chestnut and plane trees, may have been a 
l^picturesque spot, but, whatever beauty it once possessed, vanished many years ago. The 
Bremoval of some of the old bridges, with their ponderous piers, and their substitution by 
f Structures which less i(n|ieded the flow of water in the river, necessitated the raising of the 
■bank and the destruction of the trees. For some years the site lay waste and was converted 
■fnto a parish dust shoot. The work of filling up the old ditch which skirted the Bishop's 
iValk and of raising the land so as to bring the surface above the level of high tides was a slow 
Bid tedious one. 

At the instance of Bishop Jackson, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as 
BUho[)-a Lords of the Manor of I'ulham, on 7 August 1884, conveyed the freehold of the 
Park. Bishop's Meadow to the Fulham District Board of Works, on the condition that 

the land should be laid out and maintained as a public recreation ground. 
For some time no definite scheme was adopted by the Hoard either for the embankment 
r for the conversion of the site into a recreation ground. On the dissolution of the Hoard, on 

2 5 Mar. 1886, the 
land was, by an Order 
from the Secretary of 
State, dated 3 Mar. 
I S.S7, conveyed to 
the newly constituted 
Vestry of Fulham. 
During 1887 pre- 
liminary steps were 
l.iken towards the 
i.inbanking and lay- 
i[i- out of the Mea- 
1 h n\- and the sanction 
uf the Thames Con- 
servancy to the pre- 
sent line of frontage 
was obtained. In 
March 1889 the 
Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, at the instance of Dr. Temple, then Bishop of London, made the Vestry an additional 
B^rant of the West Meadow, thus bringing up the total area of the proposed recreation ground 
about twelve acre.s. During the following year the Vestry negotiated with the London County 
lUncil with the object of inducing that body to take over the Hi.'ihop's and West Meadows as 
"park," to carry out the embankment and to lay out the grounds as a Metropolitan 
■improvement. This the Council were unable to do, but they eventually met the Vestry by 
Kmaking a contribution of .£5,000 towards the cost. Flans were then prepared for the erection 
f t)f a river wall of concrete tn skirt the whole frontage of the site. The contract for its erection 
[ was given to the late Mr. Joseph Mears, the amount being £12,617 iS*' '0<J- 
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niphliy Mr. J. Dugd.ili 



This wall, 
which is built en- 
tirely of concrete, 
with a facing of 
concrL-ti: block's, 
i> 1,760 feet in 
length. At the 
base it is 9 lect 
wide, gradually 
tapering to the 
coping which is 
iS inches wide. 
The depth of the 
foundation viirics 
from 43^ ft. In 
S;4 ft. below Ord- 
nance datum, and 
the height of the 
parapet is iS}4 ft. 

above datum. The wall terminates at either end in a fine flight of steps. 30 ft. wide. In 

excavating for this wall, the upper layer was found to be Thames mud, full of small shells 

to about three feet above datum. The next layer was 18 inches of hard blue clay, 

while, below this, was a layer of from four to seven feet of Thames ballast, when the 

blue clay, on which the foundations rest, ivas reached. The embankment was completed 

in 1893. 

Bishop's Park was formally opened by Mr, fnnw Sir) John Hutton, Chairman of the 

London County 

Council, on 22 

December 1S93. 

Since the open. 

ing, Ilishop's Park 

has received 

several finishing 

touches, including 

the provision of 

a band stand, a 

drinking fount^iin, 

and a refreshment 

buffet. The total 

of the expendi- 
ture in connection 

with this park was 

about /i9,579- 
When, in 1894, 

the lease of Pryor's 
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Bank reverted to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Vestry negotiated for the purchase of 
this property, and of the adjacent site of Thames Bank, with a view to creating a suitable 
approach to Bishop's Park from Putney Bridge. 

The whole of this property was acquired in October 1894, for the low sum of ;^4,ooo 
conditionally on the land being used as an oj^en space. In 1896 the embankment of the 
newly acquired site, up to the abutment of Putney Bridge, was carried out by Messrs. G. 
Wimpey and Co., the contract amount for the work being ;^2,383. The ground is now (1899) 
in course of being laid out as an addition to the park. The old garden of Pryor*s Bank, 
incorporated in this extension, has, as far as possible, been preserved. 

In November 1899 the Ecclesiastical Commissioners made a free grant to the Fulham 
Vestry, for the purpose of an additional recreation ground, of the whole of the meadow along 
the river, lying between Bishop's Park and the site of Craven Cottage, comprising 8a. ir. 33p. 
The site, when laid out, will form a fine addition to Bishop's Park. The gift is a most 



generous one. 



Facing the Palace, not far from the old sluice, were the Bishop's Stairs, a 
^^^ landing place used by the Bishops in days when the river constituted a speedier 
stairs. method than the road for reaching town. The Church Registers record : 

1794. A Man found drowned near the Bishop's Stairs, name unknown, W,II. {i.e. Workhouse), bu. 14 Oct. 

The following allusion to the Stairs occurs in the minutes of a Court General, in 1630: 

*' Edward Goring and Mr. Johnson shall scoure the ditch from the Lord of London's Stayres to the Sluice there, and 
from the Lord's house to the sayd Stayres by Midsomcr.'' 

The remains of this landing place existed until quite recent times. It was latterly known 
as "The Stones." The Bishop's Walk was, in 1894, closed as a public way. This step was 
taken to permit of the park being closed at night. 



Oriflrin of 

the Name 

**MiUbank. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

MILLHANK. 

Wk have now to speak of the history of an interesting spot, known, for centuries, 
as Millbank. It is to-day covered by the park extension, of which we have just 
spoken, by a portion of the site of the new approach to Putney Bridge and the land 
eastwards as far as the Swan Wharf Southwards it was bounded by the river, and 
northwards by the path which runs in a line with the subway beneath the bridge. This way, in 
early times, bore no name. In a surrender of 171 8 it is simply termed "a footway leading 
from ffulham fferry to the Bishop of London's Pallace." Occasionally, it was known as 
Church Lane or Church Place, because it skirted the south side of P^ulham Church. Nowa- 
days, it is called John's Place, after John Faulkner, who built the tenements, demolished 
in 1882, between this path and the Church. 

This piece of land, like a similarly situated piece at Westminster, was known as the 
Millbank, from a Watermill which anciently existed there. The first allusion to the existence 
of a mill here occurs in the minutes of a View, held in 1446, when the Jurors presented : 

*' That the Lord should repair a wharue at the Mill, called Comedanewharf. " 
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The "wharf" was probably a primitive embankment or dam, or perhaps some structure 
which projected into the river so as to turn away the water and protect the bank. Judging 
from the name, it seems reasonable to imagine that it may have been at the site of this 
" wharf" that the Danes landed for the purpose of wintering at Fulham in the year 8801. 

Millbank is first mentioned by name in the minutes of a View, held in 1508, when the 
Jurors presented that : 

"John Vongc and Thomas Burton have dug in the lands of the Lord, called the Mill banke for clay and have (filled) 
vessels called harrells and kylderkyns to the great prejudice of the said Mill Ixink." 

In 1520 the Lord leased Millbank and the VVatcrmill to one Alexander Leyrmouth. At a 
View in 1 55 1 the Jurors presented that: 

" A certain Wharfe abutting upon the Thames Ixitween the Watermill and the passage of the Ferry at FuUham is 



ruinous/' 



There is little more recorded in the Court Rolls concerning the ancient Watermill, which 
probably ceased to exist about the time of Elizabeth, though the name Millbank long 
peri:)etuated its memory. 

Millbank was first built over about the time of Charles I., probably by one 
"Swan" Inn Simon Tingle. In the " Book of Rents due to the Bishop of London," under the 
and the yQ^^j. 1628, an entry reads : 

adjacent 

*' fTarm rents due to y*^ Lord Bishop of London at the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, 1628 : 

Tenements. *» Simon Tingle for a tenem. on y<^ Mill banke ij" vj^. 

" More of him for certeyne lands there ........ ij^ vj''." 

In 1637 wc find : 

'* Xalh. Dancer flor Tenem* on y^" Millbank ......... 2s. 6d." 

Dancer bought this of Richard Tingle in 1634. Eventually four tenements were built at 
Millbank. 

A lease, dated i Sept. 1661, was granted by the Bishop to Ralph Snowe 

"Of that jKircel of land called y<^ Milbanke, containing 3 Koode, and also all those several tcnemenls with the 
appurlcnances theretofore Imill u|)on, the same situated, lying and l)eing in Kulham, heretofore demised to Simon Tingle, and 
now in the [possession of Edmond Grice and the said Simon Tingle." 

On 2 Nov. 1695 the Lord leased Millbank to Christopher Gray, whose family continued 
to be associated with the spot for the greater part of a century. 

In 1698 the "Swan" inn was built, or rebuilt, by Christopher Gray, whose chief custom 
was doubtless derived from the adjacent Ferry. Christopher Gray, who died 20 Mar. 1 74 1 -2. 
devi.scd the premises to his wife Alice, who died 3 Sept. 1749. 

According to the will of Christopher Gray, the *' Swan" alehouse, as it is always called, 
together with a Brewhouse and a Bargehouse, went, on the death of his widow, to his eldest 
grandson, Robert Gray, while the remainder of Millbank was apportioned between his second 
grandson, another Christopher Gray, and Elizabeth Gray, his daughter-in-law, the mother of 
Robert and Christopher. 

Christopher Gray, junior, in 1750, " contracted " with John Naden of the Strand, victualler, 
for the sale of his portion of Millbank and of his reversionary interest in his mother's property. 
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On 12 Nov. 1764, the Rargehouse and some ground attached to it were leased tu William 
. Bedell, the "Swan" continuing in the occupation of Robert Gray. 

On 22 Mar. 1780, the lease of the " Swan " wa.s renewed to Robert Gray, now descriljcd as 
"of Hammersmith Turnpike in I-'ulham," while ihe four tenements at Millbank. "then or 
lately converted into three only," 
■ were leased to William Sharp, 
' surgeon, of I'ulham Mouse. 

William Bedell of Vintners' 
Hall, obtained a lease, dated 22 Oct. 
17S2. of: 

" All ihal piece of ground siiuated at 

Fulham and pan of Millbanlt, containmg in 

' lenglh 100 fl. between the Thames and thi.- 

mnn way or parage leading from Fulhaiii 

to ihc Bishop's Palace dn the north, ami In 

breadth 37 fl. ahuiijng on the garden nnil 

premises of Rotierl Gray, lately dLCea.-^cti, 

and oast upon the garden and piemises fi 

UiAxn Gray, on which said piece or parcel 

I -of ground intended 10 he hcivliy dcmi^d and 

granted lately stood a lirick Iniilding iir Ixiigt- 

house erected and built liy Ihe Vintners* 

f Company in London, 100 ft. in length and 

' ag feet in breadth, and which said Barge- 

« has liccn pulled down liy the said 

I William Bcddcll, and on the site of ihe same 

said William Beddell hath erected and 

I bliill a luick messuage or tenement lately in 

poBsession of Thomas Jones and Ihe sons 

'' of John Wo.idhouse Es-j." 

On 16 Jan. 17S3 the "Swan" 
alehouse became the proijcrty "i 
John Souch, who died on 1 7 Feb, 
1787. In 1788 John and William 
Swaine. hop factors of Southwark, obtai 
renewed to the surviving brother, John Swair 
erected malthousc." 

In recent times the best known host of the old "Swan" was Matthew Frail, who kept 
^ the house from 1809 to 1813, when he moved to Parson's Green. He died in iSig. 
Mr. A. Chasemore, in his " History and Associatioas of the Old Bridge at Fulham and 
Putney," writes : 




led a lease of the "Swan." Thi- 
This latter indenture 



lease, i 
ijwaks 



3f i 



A funny sloty is told of one of 
Toudi for its authentlcily, hnl it is s 
the hesi the house could afford, and i 
him. After dinner, when one or two 
Failon his cellni, said, " But I doubi 
ic host admitted his ignor: 



■ divulge the secret, f will show you." Fail would swear anything. "Then," said ihc other, "liring a gimlet with you, 
j and show me inio your cellar. " When there, the landUinl having pointed out a cask ut mild ale, the stranger look Ihe 
Lgimlet and with it bored a hole on one side of the cask. •' Now, landlord, put your finger uver Ihe bole," said he. Kail 




ts landlords, named Fail,* who kept the house some fifty years ago. I will not 
dd that one day a stranger, fashionably dressed, came to the inn and ordercil dinner, 
isi.sied upon the landlord, who was only too ready to comply with his request, joining 
bottles of porl hod licen consumed between (hem, the gentleman after complimenting 
, my worthy friend, if you know how to draw old nnd mild ale out of the same cask. " 
than I thought,'' said the stranger ; "liul if you will s' 
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complied. The same operation was performed on the other side and the hole slopped in the same way by Fail. ** Quick,'* 
cried the gentleman suddenly, " where's the glass ? Didn't y6u bring a glass?" **You never told me," said Fail. 
*' But we must have one," said the other. ** Yes, but I can't leave, or all the ale will run away," said Fail. ** No matter, 
I'll go for you, I don't mind," the gentleman replied, and ran up the cellar stairs to fetch it. The landlord wailed patiently 
with his fingers over the holes in the cask for about five minutes — ten — a quarter of an hour, and then began to shout to the 
other to make haste, as he was getting the cramp. His shouts at length brought, not the stranger, but his own wife. 
** Well, Where's the glass ? Where's the gentleman ? " said he to her. *' What, the gentleman you dined with, and who 
came down here with you ? " ** Yes ! " *' Oh, he came up alx)ut a quarter of an hour ago, and saying you would lie up 

directly, wished me good day and walked slowly off. What a pleasant spoken gent " *' What," cried Fail, aghast, 

** didn't he say anything else ? " ** Why, yes," said his spouse, after considering for a moment, ** he said you had Ijeen 
letting him into the mysteries of the cellar." '* lilting him in!" shouted Pail, mad with rage. "letting him in! 
Why, ctmfound it, woman, he let me in — he's never paid me for the dinner, wine, or anything.'' I have lieen told that 
the gentleman, some time afterwards, called upon Fail, and paid him for what he owed, after making himself known and 
having a laugh with him over the affair, and it is said that the joker was no other than Theodore Hook.* 

The old " Swan " was a picturesque looking inn, wMth pleasant tea gardens running down to 
the river. Across the front of the house was painted, in black letters on a white ground, the 
words ** Good accommodation for man and beast." A paved space in front of the hou.se was 
often used as the parade ground of the Fulham Light Infantry Volunteers. The inn is several 
times referred to in Captain Marryat*s ** Jacob Faithful," as a favourite haunt of old Stapleton, 
the waterman, to whom the hero of the story was bound apprentice. The ** Swan " retained its 
old-world look down to the last. On i8 September 1871, about half-past one in the morning, 
a fire, .said to have been the work of an incendiary, reduced the ancient inn to ashes. 

In the elaborate ironwork, which supported the sign, was wrought the date '* 1698," the year 
of the building of the house. This quaint piece of ironwork was found among the debris and 
was given by Mr. J. Bowden, the owner, to Mr. Alfred Bean, late Surveyor to the Fulham District 
Board of Works. Mr. Bean affixed the historic sign over the doorway of an artificial ruin 
which he had constructed at his residence, Brooklyn House, Shepherd's Bush. When, in 1891. 
he parted with the house, his successor, Mr. A. J. Smith, gave the sign to Mr. S. Fortescue, of 
Rylet Road. It is now fixed over the Pavilion in the Shepherd's Bush Bowling Green in 
Bassein Park. 

On clearing away the ruins after the fire, a shilling was discovered bearing the effigy of 
William III. and the date 1696, just two years earlier than the date on the old sign. 

Swan Wharf Chambers now mark the site of the old ** Swan " inn. 

The malthouse at the back of the "Swan" was, when Faulkner wrote, in 181 2, in the 
occupation of Mr. Willis " who makes 5,000 quarters of malt annually." The " Swan Makings," 
as they are now called, belong to the Royal Brewery, Chelsea. 

We will now deal with the history of the three houses which, during the greater j^art of this 
century, occupied the site of Millbank, between Bishop's Meadow on the west and the old 
** Swan " on the east. They were Pr)'or's Bank, Thames Bank and Fgmont Villa. 

Adjacent to Bishop's meadow was Vine Cottage, the exterior of which was 
Vine Cottaflre. covered with a luxurious vine. It was erected by Render Mason about 1782. 
Pryor'B Bank. About 1807 ^his cottage attracted the attention of Mr. Walsh Porter, who 

was then residing at Craven Cottage. He purchased it, built an additional stor>% 
and added sundry strange embellishments. Croker states that the Prince of Wales, after\vards 
George IV., was a frequent visitor here. In 181 2, it became the residence of Frances, Dowager 
Countess Hawarden (widow of Comwallis, first Visct. Hawarden), who resided here till 1819. 

* It should Ix; noted that Frail left the "Swan '' in 1813, while Hook did not come to Fulham till 1831. 
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In 1834 Vine Cottage became the home nf Mr. William Holmes, M.P., who, for the 
unparalleled period of twenty-eight years, was Tory Whip in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Holmes IlvclI at Vine Cottage til! 1S32. In 1833-4 we find his son, Thomas Knox 
Holmes, rated for it. 
In 1837 the place was 
taken by Mr. Thomas 
llaylis, F.S.A. and 
Mr. William Lech- 
mere Whitmore, 
F.S.A., who cut down 
the famous vine, pulled 
down the old cottiigc. 
and built, in its place, 
the pseudo - Gothic 
house, just demol- 
ished, familiar to us 
all as I'ryor's Bank." 

Crokcr writes In 
his " Walk from Lon- 
don to Fulham " ; 

"Mi. Baylis bciiiy -i . 
walovis anliqimry. his gixid 
\aa<: inducai him lo respect *-"""»!'■ 1'° "S"'!- 

ncpltclcd ihings, when tc- 
. markahle as works of on, nnd inspired him anil his friend Mr. Whilmore with the wish to collect and preserve sonic 
of the many fine specimens oE nni-ient manil (act lire ihol had (oiind iheir way into. this country from the Continent, as well 

as to rescue from destruction relics of Old England, 
cari'ings which had been 





removed from dilnpidated churches, and in the 
furniture which had heen turned out oE the noble 
mansions of England— the ' Halls ' and ' uld I'laecs ' 
— Mr, llaylis uiw the tangible lacotds of the history 
nf his country ; and, desirous of upholding such 
memorials, he gleaned a rich harvest from the lumlicr 
of brokers' shops, and saved from oblivion articles 
illustrative of various tastes and periods, that were 
rtiiily in the course ot macadam isat ion or of Mng 
consumed (or firewood. 

" The materials thus acquired were freely used 
by him in ihe constructjon uf a new building upon 
the site of Vine Cottage, and adapted with consider- 
able skill ; but when neither the vine noi the collage 
wni in existence, it appeared to Mr. Baylis ridiculous 
to allow a misnomer to attach itself to the spot. 
After due deliberation, therefore, respecting the 
situation upon a delightful banlt of gravel, and the 
association which an sssemblage of ecclesiastic 
carvings and oljjeclB connected with 'monkish 

mtinories,' there collected, was likely lo produce upon tin- mind, the new house was styled the ' I'ryor's Bank.' " t 
* John Faulkner, whn built Rectory I'laee, t/f., was the builder of Pryor's Bank. 
t This interesting article on I'ryor's Bank appenred, with a few alterations and additions in " Fraser's Magazine " for 

December 1845. ToUowing the abcwc extmct, as it stands in " Kraser's," Mr. Croker adds : 

" But hiiwcvcr characteristic and carefully selected this appellation might hnve iwen, that it was ut first misunderstiHKl 

01 misrepresented by Ihe facetious natives i>f t'ulham is proved from 3 i'utncy tradesman inquiring to what extent Messrs. 

Pryoti' bank would discount' good Ijills ! " 

VOL. III. 28 
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Like those of its pratotypc. Strawberry Hill, the contents of Pryor's Rank were dispersed 
under the auctioneer's hammer. The sale commenced on 3 May 1841 and lasted a week. 
Mr. Deacon was the auctioneer.* 

In 1841 Pryor's Bank was put up to auction. The advertisement of the sale contained the 
following panegyric on the beauties of the hou.se. It is a good specimen of the .sententious 
style adopted by Mr. George Robins : 

" Pryor's Bank, Fulham, — A charming kesidencc, in Ihe Hnthic order nf arch it eel 11 re, and arranged nilhin after the 
early Tudor and Elitalicihan period!*. 

" Mr. Geo. Knbins has been Eavnured liy the inslruclinns of Thutnas Baylis, Esq. (who is leaving fur an estate in the 
country] lo announce for piiltlic compelilinn, at the Auction Marl on Thursday July 9, a1 Twelve, the grcally ndniircd 
Residence, called TUB T'kvoh's Bank, mail agreealily placed upon Thk Bank of the Thames, at Fhi.ham, in 
close neighbourhood with the licauiifiil scat ol The Bishoi- Of Lo.M)on. Mr. Robins must claim Ihe indulgence of his 
renders, as he feels the task imposeil upi)n him is mote ihan usually diflicull, and his description weak and imperfecl, 

innsMUch as ihc benuiics at 
I'ryor's Bank requite on 
individual deeply learned in 
the III den times. It iserccled 
ill Ihc Gothic Oiiiikk of 







oilba 



and discemmenl thai cannot 
be impugned, but it is lo 
ihe 6lting up within thai 
the full force of the tasteful 
proprietor's judgment and 
1- O'lw ledge has been dircctvtli 
TL- Thk Eaelv Tt't«it 

.i Kt.TZABETKAN PBKIOIis 

:-■■! triumphant ; every olv 
I ■^ lis in itself n lieauly; ihefe 
i~ iin unity of purpose, and 
li.iniiimy of laste and eiecu- 
iiim. Ihnt arc indeed admir- 
:<l-\-.: and which it is fcaf 
lewly as.serted never can be 
-^iitjBissed. The grand suite 
nppiiiaches in decoration and 
I'r).,r5 li;.r.k. lookmE south, sho-uig the r..rJsh Churd, in ih|> .lislm.c.- Trnn, „ splendour to RbgaL MaCn.- 

|.liologr»i.h m the possession of llie Rev. F, H. F.sher, M A. KtLBNCE. St. Geokre's 

(iAi.i.ERY, OR Noble At- 
MOltKV, decorated in the truest style: A high classical lone pervades this noble apartment, and a lai^e oriel wimluii' 
dcforaled with ancient Maincd glass looks mil upon The Sij.vekv Thames ; nexl is a splendid saloon, which leads by 
noble plale glass and carded (nlding doors lo The Gnand Drawing Koom, with its splendid uriel window. Ii were 
vain 10 otlcmpt 10 desctilie these apatinienu ; sufHce it here 10 observe, that an enomious cipensc has been encountered 
and s consuminale lastc cKercisciI Ii> efTt-ct so perfect an achievement. L'pon the ground floor cljual care, taste, and expense 
have been exercised, 

"The Hall, Library, and KeCeclPty ate all tilled up wilh selected specimens of Ihe line English antique uak carvings, 
each with some hislory connected with the lifleenlh century attached : there is a kitchen worthy the abbots and pTjnrs nf 
old. l)esides all useful offices. The bedchamber department is commodious with Twn Anciknt Cakveii Oak Chambers. 
worthy the general character of this classical alxide. 

"The grounds are skilfully disposed, laid out in imitation uf Diopmore : B'™'l<«. founlaiha, and arbours diversify the 
scene ; and a tensce-walk, extending 210 feet along the Thames, affords the opportunity of enjoying the ceaseless varicly 
ami passing scenery of the river. Steamers, with iheir bonds, are constantly possii^ 1 in fad, everything thai nature in a 
liberal mood could bestow, and all successfully applied accomplish, are here each I'ying for masteiy. 

"Mr. Robins trusts that this imperfecl skelch will be sufficient In awaken public alteniion to Prj'or's Bank, A 
purctiasei, if he pleases, will lie permitted to have all the splendid appendages at a \-aluation. Ic would Iv a sin to allow 
it lo be dislurbed." 



• Dtlailcd particulars of Ihe sale of the coni 
Furniture," in the Uenfle'iiiiii'i .Vcigmiiie for Jan 
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Mr. Baylis does not seem in h;ivc left Kulham " fnr his estate in the country," ;is we find 

him rated for I'ryor's Bank down to 1846, when he moved to the next house, Thames Hank, 

which he also owned. 

The next tenant of I'ryor's Hank was Mr. Thomas Walford. In iSfjj I'ryor's Bank was 
* taken by Mr. William F. Wolley, another enthusiastic collector of works of art. On the death. 
' in June 1894, of Major Knox Holmes, the lea.se of Tryor's Hank fell in to the Ecclesia.stical 

Commissioners. Mr. Wolley retired to No. 6, Church Row, the whole of his art treasures, the 

accumulation of a lifetime, being sold at Messrs. Christie's. His furniture was subsequently 

disposed of by auction. The house, which, as we have observed, was acquired by the Vestry 

in 1894, was pulled down in Nov. 1897. A Pavilion, in connection with Bishop's I'ark, is now 

(1S99) in course of erection on the site. The building, which is estimated to cost about ;f 4,000. 

is intended to be us:;d for the sale of refreshments and as a reading room. It will also form a 

residence for somL' of the I'ark staff. 

Pryor's Bank was a "modern antique" house, which visitors to Fulham sometimes 

mistook for the Bishop's Palace. On th^ ground floor, towards the west, was the dining-room, 

.^djoini^g which was the library, which communicated with it by means of folding doors. 

These pleasant apartments overlooked the garden. The curious old mantel-piece bore the 

following line from the " Sententia; " of Fublius Syrus ; "' Comes Jucundus in via pro vehiculo 

est." (A plettsant companion on the road is as good as a carriage). .And, from Ecclesiasticus 

x.vxii. verse 6: " As a signet of an cmeraud set in a worke of go!d, so is the melodic of 

musicke with pleasant wine." 

From the handsome hall sprang a fine stone .staircase. .Above the dininjj-rnom was the 

drawing-room with a massive gilt mantel-piece supported by two fi:^urcs. The bay window on 

ihe right had been 

fastened with an iron 

shutter. On one side 

of the recess was a 

figure which bore the 

inscription "John 

Baylis Lord I'ryor 

(1554) of Wenlock 
I Abbey" ; on the other 

was a figure described 

as that of "William 

of Wickham (1366) 

B ishopof Winchester. " 

The drawing - room 

communicated by 

means of folding doors 

with a large ante-roum 

in which was another 

gilt mantel-piece. On 

the east side of the 

ante-room ran a gallery. ,\t the north end of this room was a : 
I Wolley used to give private theatricals. Above were the bed-rooms. 





tags where Mr. 

In all, Pryor't 
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Hank contained twenty-three rooms. In the housekeeper's room was a curiously car\*ed 
mantel-piece. Even the drawers of the kitchen dresser were carved. At the east end of 
the house was a pretty octagonal turret rising sUyhtly above the roof. The front of the 
house, facing the river, was covered with ampehpsis VeiUhii (vitaccts). From the west 
end of the house a path led to a large conservatory. An old disused fountain, in this part of 
the garden, is guarded by two sea horses, which came, we believe, from Crcmomc. The west 
end of the grounds was called the Neptune Garden, from the figure of the sea god in the centre. 
The site of Fryor's Bank was la. ir. i6p. 

As we have already observed, the site between Pryor's Bank and the "Swan" 
Thames BBnk. was, in 17S0, Icased to William Sharp of Fulham House. 

On the portion nearest Vine Cottage, Thame.s Hank, another pretty buildin}^. 
was erected by Mr, Thomas John l.loyd-Bakcr of Hardwicke Court, Gloucester,* the husband 
of Mary, daughter of William Sharp. Subsequent occupants were Mrs. Mary HIair. 

Mr. F.dward Hlackmon:. 
and Mr. W. H. Lane. The 
Rev. William Rogers, then 
curate at All Saints, resided 
at Thames Bank in 1S45-6. 
Ini;i46Mr, Thomas Baylis 
movi:d here from I'ryor's 
Hank. In 1851-3 the hoase 
was again occupied by Mr. 
Rogers. It was here that. 
on 2 1 Sept. 1 854, the younj* 
Baron Ernst von Maltz;in 
mysteriously died. I Ic lies 
buried in the neighbouring 
Churchyard. (Sec vol. i, 
p. 285). Mr. H. C. Keyser 
was its last tenant. It was 
taken down in May 18S7. 
.^t the .sale of the 
Sharp pro[x;rty, in 1841, 
Thames Bank is descnb;:d 
as a leasehold estate con- 
sisting of 

s.inclin IIr- Urii: k-.nliiie lo Fulham 




The drawing-room on tlic first floor, 22 ft. by 12 ft. hat! casement windows which opaicti 
on to a verandah. The dining-room, on the ground floor, was of the same size. The garden. 



which ran down to the river, was very pretty. 



a of llie Rev. William Lloyd -Baker oE .s 
of his graralson. Mr. G. E. Lloyd -Bnlier. i 
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Hctwecn Thames Bank and the "Swan" was The [.:ottaf,'e, lI;inover 
ThB Cottage. Cottage, or Kgmont House or Vilia, better known as " H(x>k"s llniuL-," from 

Hanover ihc residence here of the renowned humori-st. 
Cottaew, or Its history dates from i/So, when the site was leased to William Sharp of 

Egmont Villi. Fiilham House, who built, adjacent to his residence, what Lysons terms " a 
beautiful cottage" for the use of his only daughter, Mar>', the wife of Mr. Thomas 
Lloyd-Haker. The room at the top of The Cottage, overlooking the river, was a favourite 
study of Granville Sharp, the eminent 
philanthropist, brother of William 
Sharp. (See vol. i. pp. 1 [ i -2), 

From Fuiham House to The 
Cottage William Sharp constructed 
an underground way, beneath C!hurch 
Lane, now John's I'lac^. 

On the death of Mr. T. J. Lloyd- 
llaker. the property passed to his son, 
Mr. Thomas Harwick Lloyd-Baker, 
who appears to have let The Cottage, 
which from 1805 to 1813 was tenanted 
by John, third Karl of Egmont, whence, 
of course, the name, Egmont House. 
From 1824 to 1S30. Hanover Cottage, 
as it now came to be called, was 
tenanted by Ambrose Dorno. In 1831 
it rose into fam:; as the home of 
Theodore Hook, F.S.A., who rented 
it from Mr. T. H. Lloyd-Haker. 

Theodore Hook was the youngest son of James Hook, a favourite musical composer 
when Vauxhall Gardens were in the height of their glory. He was born at Charlotte 
Street, Bedford Square, 22 Sept. 1788. At the age of seventeen he produced his first 
piece, "The Soldier's Return," an operatic farce. This was speedily followed by "Catch 
llim who Can," " Tekhdi," "Killing no Murder," " I'eter and Paul," and other pieces. 
In Oct. rSi3 he was appointed accountant-general and treasurer of the Mauritius, a post 
which he held till 1818, when it was discovered that there was a deficiency in the military 
chest amounting to about /i2,ooo. This sum had been abstracted by Hook's deputy, who, 
when the accounts were submitted for investigation, cut the Gordian knot by committing 
suicide. Hook, however, was made responsible for the acts of his subordinate, and he was 
accordingly sent home under arrest. His buoyancy of spirits did not forsake him even in 
the midst of his difficulties. Meeting, on his way back, at St. Helena, an old friend who 
inquired if he was returning home for his health, Hook replied, "Yes, I believe there is 
something wrong with the chest." 

On arriving in England, it was found that, as Hook had not himself been guilty of any- 
thing beyond carelessnes.s, there was no ground for any criminal action against him, but, as he 
was held responsible for the mal-appropriation by his deputy, his person and estate were 
judged amenable lo civil proceedings. The whole of his property in the Mauritius and 
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elsewhere was, in consequence, confiscated and Hook undcrwenl a lonj; confinement, first in the 

sponging house in Shire Lane and then in the King's Bench Prison. 

During this period of adversity his hterary labours 
were both a solace and a support. His industry ktpt 
pace with his increasing (mpularity, and to his fame 
as a dramatist was now to be added his success as a 
novelist. The first scries of "Sayings and Doings" 
appeared in 1824. Other novels, such as "Jack Hrag," 
■'Births, Deaths and Marriages," and "Gilbert Gur- 
ney," appeared at short, intervals. 

Egmont Villa, where Hook spent the last ten 
years of his life, was a modest cottage, with a neat 
little garden sloping down to the water. He kept his 
yacht called the "Sibyl," and employed the late 
" Honest" John I'helps as his waterman. " He was," 
to quote " Honest " John's word.s, " a curious gentleman 
who turned night into day, lived up to his income and 
(lied poor." 

Hook's "Diary" during the period shortly pre- ' 
ceding his death shows that he felt a degree of anguish 
which even his most intimate friends did not susjicct. 
He really never recovered from the Mauritiu.i afiair; 

his long confinement in prison weakened his health, and his unwise method of living wrought 

terrible havoc on his enfeebled frame. 

After a lengthened illness, Theodore Hook died j^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

at Egmont Villa, 24 Aug. 1841, his remain.s being 

interred in the graveyard of All Saints, only a few 

yards from the house in which he lived. (See vol, i. p. 

300). It was noticed at the funeral that his political 

friends, who had profited most by his writings and by 

his zsal and abilities, were conspicuous by their absence. 

His widow and five young children were left by the Tory 

party to subsist on chance subscriptions, to which 

the King of Hanover sent -£500, His "Life" was 

written by Mr. R. H. D. Barham, the son of the 

author of the " Ingoldsby Legends." 

As a wit and humorist, and especially as an 

improvisatore. Hook ha? had few rivals. His inordi- 
nate love of practical joking and hoaxing was one 

of the worst tendencies of his nature. Some of his 

witticisms strike us as flat and pointless, though others Tii«>ac.r,- 11 . ^. 

are of the happiest kind. Barham, in his " Life," 

tells us that a friend of Hook's, whilst looking at old Fulham Bridge from the garden of 

Egmont Villa, enquired whether it was a good investment, to which the humorist responded, 

■■ I don't know, but you have only to cross it and you are sure to be told (tolled)." A visitor 
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to Hook at Fulham remarked, ** What a bad approach your house has.*' " What a bad 
approach," replied Hook, *' I call it a reproach^ 

In September 1841 Hook's furniture was sold by Mr. George Robins. 

Lines left at Mr. Theodore Hook's House in June 1834. 

As Dick and I 

Were a- sailing by 
At Fulham l)ridge, I cock'd my eye, 

And says I, ** Add-zooks ! 

There's The(xlore lI<K)k's, 
Whose * Sayings and Doings ' make such pretty lKH»ks." * 

*' I wonder," says I, 

Still keeping my eye 
<Jn the house, " if he's in -I should like to tr)." 

With his oar on his knee 

Says Dick, says he 
*' Father, sup|)ose you land and see." 

*'What land and Ji'rt" 

Says I to he 
*' Together ! why Dick, how can that lie ? '' 

And my comical son, * 

Who is fond of fun, 
I thought would have split his sides at the pun. 

So we rows to shore 

And knocks at the door — 
When William, a man I've seen often I)eforc. 

Makes answer and says 

** Master's gone in a chaise 
Caird a h(jmnibus, drawn by a couple of lays.'' 

So I says then 

" Just lend me a pen " : 
*' I will. Sir," says William, politest of men. 
So having no card, these jjoetical hrayings, 
Are the record I leave of my doings and sayings. 

Except for one or two very short tenancies, Egmont Villa, after Hook's death, stood 
empty. When, in 1855, the Aqueduct was constructed by the Chelsea Waterworks Company, 
for conveying w^ater from Kingston-on-Thames to London, it was found necessary to pull 
down the house. 

At the sale of the Sharp property in 1841 the house is thus described : 

** A Leasehold Estate, consisting of the hrick-huilt Cottage, . . . for many years in the i)osscssi<m of the late 
Theodore If(M)k, Es(j. containing on the (iround Eloor, an entrance Hall, neatly papered ; Dining Room, with recess for 
1x>okcase, and st(me steps lead into the garden ; small Morning Room, with closets ; Kitchen with sink and pump of go<Kl 
spring water, and fitted with dresser and shelves; Wash House, Coal and Wine Cellars in the IJasement ; on the »me pair, 
a Drawing R<x)m, large Hedroom, and Dressing Closet. One g^Mnl-si/ed Attic over and two smaller ditto ; iKived entrance 
court. Ganlen, laid out in lawn and gravelled walks, with Summer House, find flight of ste])s t<» the river." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

IIURLINGIIAM. 
SECTION I. 

We will now pass under the arch of Putney Bridge, cross the High Street and 
Its early bend our course eastwards through Hurlingham. 

History. Thc district known by the name of Hurlingham is one, about the early 

history of which little is known. Anciently it was simply a piece of unculti- 
vated land stretching along by the river from the east side of the Town of Fulham to the 
village of Broomhouse. 

In thc absence of early instances of the name, it is, unfortunately, impossible to offer any 
satisfactory explanation of the meaning of the word " Hurlingham." Sir Arthur Blomfield, in 
his leccurc on " Thc Olden Times of Fulham," suggested that, most probably, " the name 
arose from thc field having been used for the ancient sport of hurling." But this guess is at 
once put out of court by the evidence furnished by the Manor Rolls, where the following 
spellings of the name occur : 



1489 hiirlynj;holefel(l. 

1550 hurlynghmfyld. 
,, fTurnyn^hinfcld. 

1 55 1 ff urnyngliainfcld. 



1578 fTurnyngham field, 
1 581 flTurnynghain field. 
1604 fTurningham feild. 
1606 fl'urlingham field. 



,, llurlynghaiufeld. 1607 ffurningham field. 

1553 iTumynghamfcld. 1613 ffurningham field. 

1560 fl'urnynghnifeld. I ,, hurlingham field. 

1567 ffurningham ffyeld. , ,, ITurlingham field. 

1573 fTurlinghamfeld. j 1618 ffurningham feilde. 

1574 ffurningham Field. i 1626 Hurlingham (field. 

As the 1489 spelling in ** hole " does not recur, it is hardly safe to assume that such a 
form is more than a clerical error on the part of the scribe. The confusion of the forms 
" hurling," *' ffurling," and " ffurning," over a period of some 150 years, is remarkable. Most 
probably the original form was " ffurning." It is impossible to say by what caprice the 
initial sound was changed, for it is a change of sound as well as of symbol. It is not unlikely 
that the two small "ff*s," the old way of denoting the capital F, came to be mistaken for a 
capital II, and were so represented. The change of the first " n " into ** 1 " is another curious 
transition, due, perhaps, to the loose and slovenly pronunciation which must have prevailed, 
thc latter liquid, after an "r" being more readily sounded than the former. In the last 
century the name was frequently written "Hurlicom," ** Hurlycome," etc. 

Hurlingham P'ield, about the time of the Stuarts, was divided into two 

Great and 

parts known as Little Hurlingham or Little Hurlingham Field and Great 

Little 

Hurlingham or Great Hurlingham Field. The former comprised the western 

Hurlingham. " ° * ^ ^ 

portion and consisted of seventeen acres. Great Hurlingham, which consisted of 
the eastern and by far the larger section, included a field more particularly designated as 
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Hurlingham Field, now marked by the site of Mulgrave House and grounds. The boundary 
line between the two Hurlinghams lay between the sites of Mulgrave and Little Mulgrave 
Houses. 

In the Court Rolls the first allusion to Hurlingham occurs in 1489, in connection with the 
surrender of lands made by Geoffrey Thursteyn (Thurston) to John Herman. These included 
one acre **in hurlyngholefeld." At a Court Baron in 1573, it is presented that 

** — Wallyston widow has not made 8 rods of the fence between the hedge and fTurlingham feld as precept was at the 
last Court wherefore for every rod iiij'^.'* 

In the " Book of Rents due to the Bishop of London," under the year 1628, we find 
Hurlingham produced a rent roll of £4$ per annmn made up as follows : 

Gt. Hurlingham divided into four parts . xxxiij'". 

Little Hurlingham xij''. 

In 1638 Little Hurlingham, which was always divided into northern and southern halves, 
produced a rent oi £iiy viz. : 

*' Mr. Wolverstone ffor a moycty of little Hurlingham ...... ^5 'Os. 

** John Hurton (Tor the other moyely thereof ........ £$ '<^' 

At a Court General in 1657 the Homage 

** P'sent that John Plucknett hath not reformed his incroachment made in Harlingham feild upon the land of Cott 
Edmund Harvy according to a former paine and therefore doe amerse him x". 

In 1739 we find ten persons rated for their holdings in Hurlingham Field. This is the 
first year in which Hurlingham ranks as a separate head in the Rate books. 

In the days when the plague was an almost annual visitant in our parish, 

PiaffuePit Hurlingham Field became the site of a plague pit and pest house. The reason 

and for the selection of this region for the purpose is intelligible enough, for, while it 

Pest House, was within easy reach of the Town of Fulham, it was in an almost 

uninhabited condition. The precise site of Hurlingham pit is probably now 
represented by the bed of the great lake which to-day constitutes one of the chief charms of 
Hurlingham. 

The Parish Books afford grim evidences of the frequent recurrence of the terrible visitation 
known as the plague, the shutting up of "visited houses" and the primitive steps taken for 
the eradication of the pestilence. As soon as a house was suspected of infection, it was 
immediately examined by the parish authorities. If any of the inmates were found to be 
suffering from the plague, a red cross was painted upon the door, and over it the words, " The 
Lord have mercy on us." If needful, pieces of iron were nailed across the door to make the 
fastening complete. Food was conveyed to the inmates by warders whose duty it was to 
watch the visited houses by night to see that no one escaped. This rough and ready method 
for stamping out disease or limiting the area of infection was a cruel expedient, since it 
necessarily exposed to the virulence of the disorder every member of a family resident in a 
** visited " house. 

We will now quote from the l^^ulham Parish Books a few entries which will give the reader 
some idea of the action of the authorities in the time of these epidemics : 

VOL. HI. 29 
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In 1627 the Churchwardens 

** Paid to Richard dogwcll * for carryinge a poore woman to the spitle house at Hollowaye . 2s. 6d." 

In 1630 a violent visitation of the plague necessitated an extra call on the ratepayers. An 
entry in the Parish Books reads : 

"Another Assessment made the ffowcrth daie of Octolx!r 1630 for reliefe of the jxwre of this parish on flfnlham side 
for this pnte yeare, there being cause therefore hy reason of much sicknes hap|)ened amongest the poore And the money 
vpon the former Assessm' alreadie for the most part l)eslo\ved." 

In 1636 another serious outbreak of the plague occurred at Fulham. Among other cases 
assisted, the Churchwardens 



" It. pd. for Sherecrofts dyet being shutt vp . 

*' It. Mr. Tingle for wards wife being shutt vpp 

"It. for beefe for the three visited houses 

" It. given Elizabeth Jones at severall times in her sickness 

*' It. given to goodwife Cake in her sickness and for her keejx.' 

" It. pd. to Mr. Briscoe for a woman that laye in there . 

" It. pd. the Constable for a sicke woman 



IIS. 9d. 
15s. 7d. 

7s. id. 
los. cxl. 
I OS. od. 

8s. 9d. 

2s. od." 



In the following year the pest house in Hurlingham Field was erected pursuant to an 
Order in Council, dated 22 April 1636, for the levying of rates in Middlesex and Surrey for 
the erection of pest houses and other places of abode for infected persons, etc.^ In this year 
we find that two assessments were made. The first was for the relief of the poor in the usual 
way. The second, which was made on the same day (4 May 1637), was 

*' for the reliefe of the poore on flfulham side to remaine in stocke according to his M'*' orders in case the infectiu of the 
plague should happen.'* 



receipts 



This assessment was estimated to produce £2^ i8s. id. Appended to the list of 
is the following memorandum, signed by two justices of the peace : 

" This Asseasment made the 4th daie of Maye to remaine in stocke for the reliefe of the visited people if any such 
should happen, and for building of a pesthouse according to his Ma*'*^^* directions in that case provided seene and allowed 
by us his Ma*"** Justices neere adioyninge this present 6"' of Maye 1637. 

R. Cluet. 

Re. FFENX." 

To this pest house at Hurlingham certain of the hapless sufferers were brought, though 
some houses continued to be shut up. The records of the Churchwardens and Overseers 
contain many entries referring to the removal of the sick. 

In 1638 the Churchwardens 



" pd. for charges w<^'' was at woolridges house in dyet when they were shutt vpp 
" pd. forwarding ............ 

" pd. Wid. Phillips when she was shutt vpp ....... 



£1. los. I id. 
4s. od. 
IS. 4d.'* 



In 1640 the di.sbursements made in relief of the plague stricken at Fulham included 



" Itm. pd. to danyel Carter for the releife of himselfe his wife and children Ixifore his 
house was shutt vp of the sickness ......... 

" Itm. pd. to Ed. Limi)any novemb' 2'* for necessaryes to knights house as by bill 
appearein ....•..•..•... 



19s. 6d. 
6s. od. 



* Dogwcll owned a noted orchard in Hurlingham. (See vol. iii. p. 229.) 

t This was a crude attempt at isolation, designed to obviate the evil of shutting up the healthy with the sick. 
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*' Itm. for the rcleife of knightes house from the first of November 1640 to the y^^ of 

Dcccmlxjr followinge £$. 14s. od. 

** Itm. to the bearers that came from Lcmdon and a deale Inward lo bearc the Corps to 

church IIS. 4d. 

*' Itm. for Danyell Carter for wardinge 5s. od. 

** Itm. to goodman Shute in tyme of his sicknes and his wives before her death . . £1. 5s. id. 
** Itm. for a new spadd to get him to worke ........ 3s. 4d. 

** Itm. to goodwife Baker in tyme of her weaknes l>efore her goeinge to the hospitall 

where she dyed a pittiefull creature ......... 6s. od. 

*' Itm. for }'*'■ reliefe of flfuller's house from y^ 13 of Deccm. 1640 to y*^ first of fl'ebruary 

followinge £2. 13s. 4d. 

"Itm. for the buryall of ff'uller 2s. od." 

The Churchwardens' Disbursements for 1647 contain the following entry: 

**pd. Irishe John by the hands of Mr. Earsbie for l<K)king to y*" workes in Ilorlingham feild 2s. 6d." 

These works were doubtless in connection with the repair or the enlargement of the pest 
house. Irish John, whose real name was John Harding, was a kind of handy man about the 
parish. On 25 July 1647 the Vestry 

** Agreed that Mr. Stisted doe pay towards the putting out of the Daughter of John Harding alias Irish John as an 
apprentice the summe of thirty shillings." 

The last we hear of the old fellow is in 1654-5. In the minutes of a Vestry, held on 25 
Feb. of that year, we read : 

" It is ordered by the Vestrie y* Irish John Ik.* Allowed 20s. per Ann. and y^' Churchwarden to jxiy it to him by 5s. the 
quarter for one yeare to come." 

In 1647 the Vestry appointed a female to " search " persons suspected of infection. At a 
Vestry, held on 16 May of this year, 

** It was agreed that Mr. Walter * doe speake with goodwife Jones of the Pesthouse alM)ut her being searcher for this 
side of the Parish of fulham, and that he doc make a conclusion with her according to the former proposition of twelve 
pence a wecke as pension and her house rent in a convenient place as she shall reasonably desire and he agree with her." 



The great visitation which swept over London in 1665 disastrously affected Fulham. 
Amon^ the disbursements of Mr. Edmund Harmon, who was Churchwarden this year, we find : 

** To y*^ Bearers for bur)'ing Wid. Watmore £1. is. od. 

** To Hen. Thompson to buy mcate for y*-' vissitted people ....... 2s. od. 

** Paid Mrs. Limpany for necessaries for y^' vissitted people ior one weeke endinge the 10 

of July '65 17s. od. 

*' Paid Tho. Moore for gooinge to Westminster for Pearcrs 4 tymes 6s. od. 

'* !*aidy** Hfarers for burying Mich. Salter lis. od. 

** !*aid the Hearers for buryinge a souldiers child . . . . . . . . ;£^i. os. od. 

'• Paid CkkkIw. Jones y** searcher ........... 2s. od. 

" Paid them (the l>e.irers) for remoueinge y*^' sick people lo y jk-sI house .... 5s. od. 

*' Paid for a spade for to make graves .......... is. od. 

** Paid y*- Bearers for burning .Salter's Maide los. od. 

** Paid Go(Kiw. .Shore y^' searcher ........... 3s. 9d. 

'* Paid Mrs. Limpany 17 July for necessaries for y*^ vissille:l l8s. od. 

" Pai<l Kdw. Hall for provissit)ns for y^ vissitted ........ 12s. od. 

*' Paid Hen. Thompson for atlendinge y vissitted ........ ;£^l. os. od. 

" Paid for a Coffin for lien. Thomjwon .......... 6s. od. 

" Paid for buryinge of him ............ los. od. 

* Thomas Walter was employed by the Vestry as an informer or detective officer. 
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** Paid Mrs. Limpany for necessaries for y-' vissitted 24 July • « • • Z^i* 5s. od. 

'* I'aid Rich. Kirhy for thingcs for y^" vissitted ......... 2s. od. 

" Paid Tho. M(M)re for goeing for y^' Bearers to Westminster ...... is. 6d. 

" To Tho. Gurney for attending y*^ vissitted |xiople ........ los. od. 

" Paid for hur>'ing Rich Chatte 2 children 6s. od. 

" To Spiirriitt for making 10 graves ........... 5s. od. 

" To Wm. Kem[)e for thinges for y*^ sick .......... 5s. od. 

*' For keepinge a poore woman in her sicknesse . ........ 3s. od. 

*' To Rich. Chatte and wife vissitted . .......... is. od. 

" To y^ VVid. Thompson ............. is. 4d. 

*' More to }'<^ Bearers for burj'inge 5 Corpses ......... los. od.'* 

This year the following orders were made respecting warders and .searchers : 

" Itt is . . . . also ordered at the same Wstry (held 18 June 1665) that Thomas Spurrutt and John Scoffins Ixre 
api>)intcd examiners and warders on ffulham side ; to putt in Execution all such orders as shallx!c commanded them !)y the 
Justices of the |K*ace of this County ; And for their reward to Ixie referred to the Vestr)' accordinge as theire service shall 
deserve. 

" It is further ordered y* Mary Jones and Widdow Wheeler bee ap|)ointed searchers of all such jjsons asshalliee suspected 
to dye of any Infectious disease And the said searchers shall recei\e of eu'y pson so by them searched six pence apeice (if 
the psons l)ee able), otherwi>e the Church'den shall jxiy and discharge the same from tyme to tyme as it shall grow and 
become due. 

mordau.nt. 
Chas. Whkkler. 

ROBT. HlCKES. 
1 1 EN. ELWES. 

Tiios. Greaves D.D. 
Tiio. Wynter." 

Mr. Edmund Harmon, the Churchwarden, him.self fell a victim to the plague. 

After 1665 Fulham was troubled but little with the pestilence. The pest house in 
llurlingham Field, which was allowed to remain, was u.sed as a dwelling house by certain poor 
people .selected by the Vestry. At a Vestry, held on 23 Oct. 1670, we find that 



** Itt is Ordered that Mr. Tho. Willett Churchwarden doe imploy workmen to repairc the Pest-house wherein Robt. 
Jones and his wife doth inhabit." 



n 



In 1680- 1 the Vestry ordered a Mrs. Plessenton to be removed to "a room in the Pest 
house or elsewhere." The following entry in the Parish Books for 1681 shows that the pest 
house at Hurlingham — or, at least, a part of it — had just then been demolished : 

** It is ordered y* there be built and errected two small tennem*^ next to y*^ northside (of y^ poor's Almes houses given 
by J(>hn Lappy) w^'' such old stuff as was lately taken downe from y*" jx-'st houses in Ilurlingliam feild, at y«* charge of the 
j)ish contayning two roomes w^'' is to bee discharged by Mr. Edm" Dodd pnte Churchwarden." 

Nothing whatever can be gathered as to the almshouses erected by John Lappy. The 
j)est house could not have been entirely removed in 168 1, for, at a Vestry held on 30 Jan. 
1736-7 it was 

*' Ordered and agreed that Dorcas the Daughter of Dame Twelves Ik; remt)ved from the Pest house and that the wife 
of John Dunn be appointed to succeed in her stead." 

This is the last we hear of the Hurlingham pest house. Down to the time of Dr. 
Cadogan, who built the oldest portion of Hurlingham Hou.se, we frequently hear of a gravel 
pit in Hurlingham Field. It was the custom of the Bishop, when letting that portion of 
Great Hurlingham, to reserve to himself the right to draw such quantities of gravel as he 
might require. 
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liurlingham Road, with its trim red-brick houses, runs from the eastern end 
I Butiinihuu ^j- (;^>[)urch Street, now included in the New King's Road, to Broomhouse Road, 
«°^- opposite liroom Villa, 
formstir jr, ancient times it was merely a worpie way which formed the nearest route 

Back Lane, from I'ulham Town to the Broomhouses and the Town Meadows. 

The road was formerly known as the Back Lane. Other names for it 
I were Hroomhouse 
I Lane and Ship Lane, 
I the latter from the 
Bold "Ship" inn, which 
■ stood at the junction 
lof this thoroughfare 
with Church Street. 
[(See vol. ii. p. 61.) 
I-The first appearance 
I of the name II iirling- 
■ham Road occurs in 
I the Kate books for 
1 1848. 

SOUTH SIDE. 
Along the south 
Iside of Hurlingham 
|Road there is little 
, to detain us. Passing 
Ranelagh Avenue and 
Napier Avenue, we 
. reach a turning known a-s 
■ House and Little Mulgi 
Pshall speak later on. 

Hurlingham Field Cottage marks an interesting spot. Here was once a famous 
orchard which, in the time of Charles I., was kept by a family named Dogwell. In 
it>> later day.s, the site was that of a good old-fashioned farm, the small tenement which 
stood here being known as Farm Cottage. 
About 1856 Mr. J. Horsley Palmer, the 
owner of the land, granted a lease to Mr. 
William King, who pulled down Farm Cottage 
and built the house now known as Hurlingham 
Field Cottage. Mr. King, a well-known cha- 
racter in his day, carried on business as a corn 
dealer in Bridge Street. 

It was here that, for some years, Miss 
Elizabeth Palmer conducted what was termed 
an Industrial Home, really a school for girls. 
When, in 1S73, this lady left Fulham, the concern 




Huilinglmm Kc.iJ. i-ru 



The Avenue, which led to the twin mansions, known as Mulgrave 
ave House, only the former of which now stands. Of these we 
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passed into the hnnds 
of the community 
of St. Cyprian, of 
Dorset Square. For 
a few years St. Cy- 
prian's House or 
Orphanage sheltered 
some twelve children. 
On the death of Miss 
K. Thomas, who 
managed the Home, 
the children were re- 
moved to another 
branch of the com- 
munity at Newport, 
Mon. Miss Palmer, 
in 1888, sold the 
freehold of Hurling- 
ham Field Cottage 
to the Hurlinyham 

Club, and, in the following; year, it became the residence of Mr. j. K. Hurrell, the 

secretary. 

At the east end of 1 iuHingham Road, at the corner of Kroom Lane, stands Hurlingham 

Lodge, formerly Edenhurst, built, about iSS(5, by its first occupant, Mr. Andrew Moseley. The 

original name was taken from that of a house on the outskirts of Liverpool, belonging to an old 

friend of Mr, Moseley's. In 18S4 Edenhurst was purchased by General Sir Arthur Cunyng- 

hame, G.C.H., on whose death it continued in the occupation of his widow. Lady Frances, and 

her son, Mr. Henry 

Arthur Hardinge 

Cunynghame, M.A., 

the founder of the 

Fulham Liberal Club. 

Mr. Cunynghame, who 

was educated at St. 

John's College, Cam- 
bridge, was formerly 

in the Royal Engi^ 

neers. 

Hurlingham 

Lodge, as the Cunyng- 

hames renamed it, 

is now the residence 

of Mr. H. Marker. 

The house is alleged 

to be haunted. 
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NORTH SIDE. 

On the north side, facing The Avenue, stands a house known as The Vineyard (No. 76), 
the home, from 1848 to 1855, of the late Mr. George Everest. Since 1877 it has been the 
residence of Capt. Frederick Dorrien. A little further along the road is Italian Villa (No. 62), 
built about 1809 by Mr. Robert Richard Wood, of whom we have spoken in our account of 
Fulham Church. (Sec vol. i. pp. 263-4.) Mr. Wood died herein 1857. In 1869 Italian Villa 
was occupied by Mr. James Burchell. Since 1882 it has been the home of Mr. John 
Lawson, the well-known painter. 

A continuation of Ilurlingham Road, known as Bell's Alley, leads into Peterborough 
Road, formerly Peterborough LAne. 



C 1 1 A P r E R XXV. 
IIUKLIN(;iIAM — (contiuHcd). 
SIXTION II. 

F.VCINC) the river, just eastwards of old Fulham Bridge, was a pretty house which 
Willow bore the name of Willow Bank. It stood in well-timbered grounds, measuring 
Bank. 3a. ir. 34p. It had somewhat extensive offices, a large conservatory, and a 
terrace by the Thames. 

There is something in the name particularly appropriate to the spot. In ancient days the 
place, inundated at every high tide, was a swampy eyot, on which grew the osier, the name 
given to various species of plants of the genus salix, or willow. 

The history of the site is traceable back to the time of Edward III., when a family of the 
name of Pas.sor held an extensive messuage in this neighbourhood. Their " tenement " was the 
house which we have described under the name of Passor's. (See vol. i. pp. 74-79.) To this 
tenement was attached an enclosed croft of three acres, known as *' Passours Mede." In 1 397 
John Thurston, of Passor's, let for three years to John Godynge, Vicar of Fulham, one acre in 
this mead. Katherine atte Brook, widow, in 1425, surrendered to John Bron " half an acre in 
schoreland formerly Passours." In the time of Henry VII. John Yonge was living here. 
Next came Robert Barnaby, on whose death the " half acre in Passors mede" descended to his 
son John, who, in 1550, sold it to Hugh Stewkeley, from whom it passed to George Stewkeley. 
Subsequently the ** enclosed croft" passed into the possession of the Warrens and the Crom- 
wells, the Doubledays and the Hills of Passor's. In 1652 the croft, now called "the eight," was 
sold to Mrs. Edith Roberts. In 1675 it was sold by Sarah, daughter of Edith Roberts, to Mark 
Cottle, who, in 1679, surrendered it to Theodosia Bucknor. This lady sold it to Thomas 
Clements. In 1700 his son, Charles Clements, was admitted to " the parcel of land called the 
Eight or Ozier." In 1703 it passed into the possession of Humphrey Hide of London. 
Richard Sanders, a P^ulham brewer, the next owner of this osier land, sold it, in 1720, to Jacob 
Tonson, in whose family it remained for many years. * 

In 1752 the site was purchased by Francis Gosling, afterwards Sir Francis Gosling, knight 
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Alderman of the Ward of Farringdon Without, and Master of the Stationers' Company." In 
1/53 and 1759 Sir Francis, who built a residence here, obtained further leases of lands at 
Little Hurlingham. 

On the death of Sir Francis, his lands in Great and Little Hurlingham passed into the 
possession of Sir I'hilip Stephens, who was probably a relative. From 1764 to 1772 LCTvis 
Guiguer, a connection of Sir Philip's, resided here. 

The next noteworthy resident was Francis ]\li!man, M.D. of Argyle Street, St. George's, 

Hanover Square, who lived here from 
1 79 1 to 1804. 

This eminent physician was bom 
at East Ogwell, Devonshire, on 31 
Aug. 1746. He was the .son of a 
clergyman, his father being Francis 
Milman, rector of East Ogwell and 
vicar of Abbots Kerswclt. He was 
educated at Oxford. In 17S5 he 
received the apix)intment of phy.sician- 
extraordinary to the King's House- 
hold. A baronetcy was conferred on 
him in 1800. Six years later he 
became physician-in-oi-dinary to the 
King. In 1811 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, but resigned in 1813, From Fulham Sir Francis Milman moved to Chelsea, where 
his ancestor, Sir William Milman, once resided. He died at I'inner Grove, Middlesex, 24 
June 1821. He was buried at Chelsea Old Church, where a tablet, on the south wall of 
the More Chapel, exists to the memory of several members of the family. Faulkner. 
in 1812, observes; 




" The house next the bridge, late the properly of Sir Km, 



cupied anil ii 



A few years later the house was pulled down, and on its site, in 1816-7, arose the beautiful 
Willow Bank. It is said that, in the erection of the new house, it was found necessary to drive 
large piles into the ground in order to secure a solid foundation. In the Rate books for 1817 
it is described as a " New House," but it was not brought into rating till 1818, when it was 
taken by Mrs. Mary Ashton, widow, of Upper Wimpole Street. The lessors were Henry 
William Pomeroy and Kender Mason. In this lease Willow Bank is described as ; 

. . nt Fiillmm .... on the 
;r Thames .... and Iht close ndjoi: 



"All that capital messuage ot 
I'ulncy llridgc. and Ironling south on the 
of Lord Kanclagh on the east containing 



.. 3r J4p." 



; of the High Road leading In 
unded by the Pleasure Citound 



In 18J0-1 the house was the residence of Alexandre Tiexeira Sampayo, who, 
on 27 Jan. 1S20, was married, at Fulham Church, to Miss Harriet Kent of Fulham, 

* The nanic lA -Sir Francis a a^socialed with the old banking house, now Barclay und Co,, Limited, opposilc 5l, 
Dunsliiii's Chuich, Fleet Street. The house, known liy the sign of " The Thiee Squirtcts," was pulled down in 1S9S. 
When Sir Francis joined the firm the iiank was known as Gosling and liennel. In 1754 he Inok his brother into ptilnei* 
ship. For more than a century it whs knowti as (Joslingand Sharpc's. The house is oin (1890* in course of reliuilding. 
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He died at Bath, 30 June 1832, and was buried in the Sampayo vault in Fulham 
Churchyard. 

In 1825 the house was taken by Colonel Charles Edward Conyers — afterwards General 
Conyers, C.B. — brother-in-law of Mr. Osborn Sampayo of Peterborough House. This officer 
served for some time in the West Indies. In 1800 he was engaged in an expedition to the 
coast of France, and subsequently in the Mediterranean. From 1805 to 1807 he served in 
Egypt, where he took part in the attack on Alexandria, the storming of Rosetta and the 
subsequent siege of that place. In 181 3- 14 he fought in the Peninsular War. He was 
severely wounded at the head of his regiment at Orthes. From Fulham he retired to 
Brighton, where he died. 

From 1830 to 1836 Willow Bank was the residence of Francis and John Clayton Freeling. 
The former was Postmaster-General. 

For a brief period Willow Bank was occupied by tw^o remarkable men, Mr. Dclaficld, 
the son of a wealthy brewer of the firm of Combe and Delafield, and " Captain " 
Webster, a theatrical manager, the son of Sir Godfrey Webster, ambassador at the Court 
of Vienna. Messrs. Delafield and Webster greatly beautified the mansion, to which they 
added tw^o wings. The drawing-room wais an elegant apartment, the walls of which were 
covered with blue silk drapings and costly mirrors. Young Delafield, when he came of age, 
sold his share in the brewery for some ;^ 100,000. In addition to Willow Bank, the adventurers 
ran for a season the Royal Italian Opera. In 1848 the Queen and Prince Albert were induced, 
on behalf of a charity, to attend a garden party at this house. For a time Willow Bank was 
the resort of society, noted for its Sunday dinners and its fashionable entertainments. 
Presently affairs took a turn for the worse. Ugly rumours spread through Fulham that 
Messrs. Delafield and Webster had failed. The news proved true. The principals made off 
to Brussels and were never seen in England again. 

The valuable contents of Willow Bank were sold by Messrs. Farcbrother, Clark and Lye, 
2 July 1849, and ten following (week) days. The Catalogue (4to. yS pp.) contains 1,519 lots, 
and has the following litho plates in it. 

1. Willow Bank, Fulham (exterior). 

2. Staircase. 

3. Dining Room. 

4. Drawing Room. 

The Catalogues were sold at 5s. each. A copy is preserved in the British Museum. 

After remaining empty for some time. Willow Bank was, in 1852, purchased by Mr. Robert 
Henderson, the w^ell-known shipbroker, who resided here till 1871. He died suddenly while 
driving home to Fulham in a cab. From 1872 to 1876 it was in the joint occupation of 
Mr. George Henderson and Mr. John H. Robertson. Next came Mr. Frederick Swindell. 
Originally a *' boots " in a Nottingham hotel, he became a large owner of racehorses. He 
was not at Willow Bank long, for, soon after his tenancy commenced, there was, between 
three and four one morning, a great flood tide. The water entered the basement to within 
a few inches of the ceiling. " This has settled me," he remarked to a friend, ** I can stand a 
good many things, but I can't stand being washed out of my own house." Col. Stamford, 
of Emma Mine fame, was the last occupant of Willow Bank. 

In 1889 Willow Bank was purchased by the District Railway Company, and was soon 
afterwards demolished. The site now (1899) lies vacant. 
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s acquired no less than 555^ acres, including 
■J Bank to Broom House, a part of Churchfield, 



To the east of Willow Banlc. between the river and Hurlingham Road, was 
.anelagh House, pulled down in 1892 to make way for a builders' estate. 

The mansion, which was erected by Philip Stephens about 1764, 
stood in fine grounds, 31a. 3r. I3p. in extent, richly stocked with trees 
of considerable growth. 

Between 1764 and 1775 Philip Stepher 
the greater part of Hurlingham, from Willow 
and other lands in Fulham Fields. 

In Kocque's "Map" (1741-5) the fields forming the site of Ranelagh House and grounds 
are marked " Siney's Gardens," the old cartographer's spelling of the surname of John Ceney, a 
noted market gardener. The Ceneys were an old-established Fulham family, who are men- 
tioned in the Church Registers as early as 1714, when a James Ceney was buried. 

An amusing story is told of John Ceney. He had a fine apple orchard by the river which 
the boys of Fulham were in the habit of vi.siting, much to the loss of the owner. Old Ceney, 
determining to discover the depredators, stayed up one summer's night in the orchard. Now, 
it was the custom of Bishop Sherlock to rise early in the morning in order to indulge in a 
healthful swim before breakfast. It was a lovely morning, and so the Bishop was induced to 
stay out a little longer than usual. The tide, running out fast, unfortunately took " My Lord " 
further than he intended to go. Getting tired, he decided to land for a few minutes. As bad 
luck would have it, he got ashore just opposite the 
orchard. Out came old Ceney, certain of his capture 
" So I've caught you at last ; I'll teach you to rob my 
orchard again." "I — I — I — " stammered the good 
Bishop, as he stood naked, shivering and dumbfounded 
before his captor, " I haven't come lo take your apples ; 
I'm the Bishop of London." " Ah, ah," ejaculated the 
incredulous old gardener, "that .story is verj' well. 
but if you're the Bishop of London, where's your 
apron ? " 

Philip Stephens, who came to Fulham in 1764. 

I'esided here for forty-six years. He was descended from 

an old Gloucestershire family and was born in the year 

1724, He entered the Civil Service as a clerk in the 

Sick and Hurt Office. Rising step by step in the 

.service, he eventually attained the position of Se- 

Sir Phihp siep^htnoun. F.oiii a ibiohhe crctary to the Admiralty, an appointment which 

he held for thirty-three years. On his resignation, 

in 1795. he received the honour of a baronetcy and was made a Lord Commissioner 

of the Admiralty. 

In the Vicarage " Faulkner " is the following interesting autograph note from Sir Philip 
Stephens to the Rev. John Owen, curate at All Saints, Fulham : 

the si'tmuii lie has iiccn so oliliging ai 




" Sit i'hilip .Siephciu prewnl* his compts, to Mr. Owen, with many thanks for i 
lo send hitn, which Sir Philip lias pcniscd and entirely apprai-es. 

"The youth in this village cannot be loo often reminded gf Iheir duly !■ 
ncighboii,. 

■■ i'uilmm 31 Uti. iSoK." 



I themselves and I 
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Lysons states that Sir Philip sat in nine Parliaments and was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and of the Society of Antiquaries. He died 20 November 1809 in his 86th year. 
His remains were interred in a vault at Fulham Church. (See vol. i. p. 249.) 

At the death of Sir Philip the baronetcy became extinct, his only son, Captain Thomas 
Stephens, having, in 1790, been killed in a duel at Margate, and his nephew, Stephens Howe, 
to whom a remainder in the baronetcy had been granted, having also predeceased his uncle. 

Thomas Jones, sixth Viscount Ranelagh, who married, as his first wife, Caroline Elizabeth, 
the (illegitimate) daughter and heiress of Sir Philip Stephens, succeeded to the whole of the 
property of his father-in-law. The marriage of Lord Ranelagh with the daughter of Sir Philip 
Stephens took place at All Saints on 21 Aug. 1804, Bishop Beilby Porteus officiating at the 
ceremony, the entry of which, in the Church Registers, is modestly signed "B. London, curate." 

The Ranelagh family was of Irish origin. When James I. succeeded to the throne of 
England, one of the first appointments which he made in the sister isle was the nomination 
of the Most Rev. Thomas Jones, Archbishop of Dublin, to the post of Lord Chancellor for 
Ireland, a position which he held from 1605 to 1610. In 1628 his son, Sir Roger Jones, was 
created by Charles I., Baron Jones of Newan and Viscount Ranelagh in the peerage of Ireland. 
Subsequently, through failure of issue, the title fell into abeyance till 1759, when Charles, the 
great-grandson of the first Viscount, made good his claim to the title and succeeded as fourth 
Viscount. His eldest son, Charles, fifth Viscount, was succeeded by his brother Thomas, the 
subject of this notice. 

From the records, now in the possession of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, it appears 
that the P^ulham property was conveyed to Viscount Ranelagh by deed dated 5 Jan. 1807. 

His lordship's first wife died in child-birth, 17 June 1805, at the early age of 33. She 
was buried at Fulham. (See vol. i. p. 249.) In September 181 1, Viscount Ranelagh married 
Miss Louisa Thomson, by whom he left issue. This lady died at Mayfield, Sussex, 
25 November 1866, at the age of yj. Her remains were interred in the cemetery at 
Tunbridge Wells. Viscount Ranelagh died at Ranelagh House, 3 July 1820, and was buried 
in the family vault at Fulham Church. (See vol. i. p. 249.) 

An amusing story is told of the old Viscount, who was long remembered in Fulham as 
**Lord Soot." His lordship was one morning coming across the hall when he met Jack 
Coleman and his boy, who had been sweeping the chimneys at Ranelagh House. Being a 
little sceptical as to the possible contents of the sack they were carr>'ing, his lordship cried 
out, " What have you got there ? " " Sut, my Lord," responded Coleman. " You've something 
besides soot," was the blunt rejoinder of the owner of Ranelagh House. The honest old 
sweep, nettled at the baseless insinuation, told his boy to let his lordship see what they had 
in the sack, whereupon the lad promptly emptied the whole of the sooty mass on to the white 
marble pavement of the hall ! The circumstance quickly got wind in the neighbourhood, and 
for the rest of his days Viscount Ranelagh was known as '* Lord Soot." 

In relation to his tenants, Lord Ranelagh was noted for his extraordinary meanness. One 
of these, a Mr. Davies, who kept a draper's shop near the old "Ship" in the King's Road, 
applied to him, on one occasion, to have certain repairs done to the house which he rented of 
him. That was enough. His lordship jumped up and, taking Davies by the arm, led him 
into the library of Ranelagh House. '* Look at these walls," he observed to his astonished 
tenant, " they have all been fresh painted and papered. How do you think they look?" 
** Very nice, indeed," replied Davies, who hardly saw the import of the question. ** Very well," 
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continued his lordship, ** I have had all that done at my own expense. Now, you go and pay 
for your repairs, as I have for mine." 

The Ranelaghs were a cantankerous family and the sixth Lord was no exception to the 
rule. He had a great aversion to picnic parties on the river, who were occasionally so bold as 
to land on the shore where his property lay. One day his gardener came to him and informed 
him that a party had encamped on the grounds of Mulgrave House. Accompanied by two or 
three of his men servants he made for the intruders. Not content with warning them off, he 
pushed the boats into the river, smashed the oars and kicked the party out of the front gate. 
The ejected picnickers brought an action against his lordship for assault, battery, wilful 
destruction of property, etc, Mr. John Adolphus, the great Old Bailey lawyer, who took up 
their case, made a vigorous attack on his lordship's private character. Lord Ranelagh, taking 
the law into his own hands, went down to Mr. Adolphus's chambers in the Temple and 
horsewhipped him. Another action for assault followed, but the case was never tried, for the 
worries of the law put a period to Lord Ranelagh's days. 

The Ranelagh estate descended to his lordship's eldest son, Thomas Heron Jones, seventh 
Viscount Ranelagh, K.C.B., who was born at Ranelagh House, 9 Jan. 181 2. When his father 
died, the young Viscount was only eight years of age. He was educated at Dr. Roberts' 
School in Whitehead's Grove, Chelsea, the old house now doing duty as the Brompton County 
Court. At an early age he entered the ist Life Guards, but, in 1834, he changed into the 
7th Fusiliers. During the next few years Lord Ranelagh took a somewhat active part in the 
Carlist campaign in Spain, where he served as an unattached officer on the staff of the Conde 
de Casa Eguia, who commanded the Carlist Army at the siege of Bilbao in 1836, at which his 
lordship was present and highly distinguished himself. Curiously enough, it was in Spain 
that the idea occurred to him that it might be possible to establish an effective volunteer force 
in England. 

Returning to England, Lord Ranelagh, for some time, contented himself with his position 
as a private gentleman, residing chiefly at Mulgrave House and his chambers in town. He 
died at 18, Albert Mansions, Victoria Street, 13 Nov. 1885. His remains were interred in 
Fulham Churchyard. (See vol. i. p. 284.) On the death of Lord Ranelagh, who left no 
legitimate children, the title became extinct. 

Ranelagh House, during the time of the 7th Viscount, was little occupied by the family. 
From 1822 lo 1828 it was let to Mr. George Raikes. 

In 1837 Sir Frederick Adair Roe, bart., for many years Chief Magistrate at Bow Street, 
took Ranelagh House, where he kept up a brilliant establishment. Sir Frederick was the 
Magistrate who, in 1820, had the examination of the Cato Street conspirators. He resided at 
Ranelagh House till 1858. He died at Worthing in 1866. 

Mr. John Scott was the next tenant. Mr. E. T. Smith, who, at different times, lived at 
four or five houses in the parish, took Ranelagh House in 1861. An amusing anecdote is told 
of him in connection with this house. Dr. Fresman, of Ranelagh Lodge, calling on him one 
day, observed, *' Let me see, Mr. Smith, how many children have you?" The popular lessee 
of Drury Lane answered not a word, but rang his bell. When the servant appeared. Smith 
turned to her and said : " Go and ask your mistress how many children we have ? " 

Smith's stay at Ranelagh House was short. In 1862 he assigned his lease to Mr. Francis 
Clough, the well-known Indian cotton merchant, who was ruined by the Cotton Famine during 
the American Civil War. Mr. Robert Morris, the financier, made Ran;^lagh House his home 
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from 1866 to 1870. Dr. Thomas Bramah Diplock, the late Coroner for South West Middlesex, 
was here from 1871 to 1873 when he transferred his interest to Mr. James Johnston, proprietor 
of the Standard newspaper. 

The Ranelagh estate, as copyhold property, was held under the ancient ecclesiastical tenure 
of leases for lives. The last life, that of Dean Milman, fell in during the tenancy of Mr. 
Johnston. By virtue of an Act of Parliament which had been sjDecially passed, a large 
proportion of the Fulham estate, including Ranelagh House, Mulgrave House and Little 
Mulgrave House and grounds, comprising, in all, about 43 acres, reverted to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, when Lord Ranelagh's interest therein ceased. 

In 1878 the Ecclesiastical Commissioners let Ranelagh House for the purposes of a Club, 
founded by Mr. Reginald Herbert. The Club was, at the close of the lease in 1884, removed 
to Barn Elms. 



C II A P T \l R X X VM I 

1 1 U RLI NG 1 1 AM — {contimieif). 
SECTION III. 



At the south end of The Avenue, leading from Hurlingham Road, and just 

Little westwards of Mulgrave House, to which we shall next come, stood, until 1894, 
MniffTave an ancient residence called Little Mulgrave House. Its finely kept grounds, 
Honae. which measured 4a. or. 39p., trended away towards, but not quite up to, the 
river. 

In 1674 the site was leased to Mark Cottle, in 1683 to John Ratcliffe, in 1701 to Catherine 
Ratcliffe, his widow, and, in 1707, to Robert Limpany. In a lease, dated 11 December 1724, 
conveying the property to Peter Osgood, the brewer, mention is for the first time made of a 
house from which it may be inferred that Robert Limpany was the builder. In 1746 the 
property was leased to Richard and Peter Osgood, sons of Peter Osgood. In 1752 it was 
acquired by Francis Gosling and in 1769 by Philip Stephens. 

As Secretary to the old Admiralty Board, Sir Philip Stephens was brought into contact 
with Captain James Cook, the renowned navigator, who often visited him at P*ulham and, it is 
said, planted several of the trees which adorned the grounds of Mulgrave House and Little 
Mulgrave House. 

Subsequent occupants were Sir Pldward Walpole {\776'7y) and George, fourth Earl of 
Ailesbury (1778-83). After a j^hort tenancy by a Mrs. Wallace, the house was, in 1785, 
taken by Mr. Hencage Legge, who occupied it down to 1799. Mr. Heneage Legge, who was 
the son of Mr. Heneage Legge, judge in the Exchequer bench, married, in 1768, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Philip Musgrave of Eden Hall, bart. Its next occupant was Sir Evan Nepean, 
bart., who, in 1805, moved to Broom House. 

Sir Evan was succeeded by Lord Mulgrave, who not only conferred his name u[X)n the 
house, but also, for some unexplained reason, upon its neighbour Mulgrave House.* 

* There is a curious confusion regarding the name of Mulgrave House and Little Mulgrave House, which, on old 
maps, is often printed Musgrave House and Little Musgrave House. As the wife of Heneage Ix^gge was a Musgrave, it 
is possible that Little Mulgrave House may have been once called Little Musgrave House. 
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Henry Phipps, third Baron Mulgrave, was the brother of Constantino John I'hipps. second 
baron Mulgrave in the Irish peerage. He was created baron Mulgravc of Mulgrave. county 
York, in 1794. and Viscount Normanby and Earl of Mulgrave in 1813. He was a general in 
the Army, a G.C.B., Colonel of the 31st Regiment of Foot, governor of Scarborough, and Lord 

Lieutenant of the East 
Riding of York. His 
daughter, Sophia, was bap- 
tized at Fulham Church. 
30 Oct. 1804. Lord Mul- 
grave died in 1831. 

In iSi 1 Colonel Henry 
Torrens took Little Mul- 
grave House. This distin- 
guished officer, as Major 
Henry Torrens of the 
84th Regiment, married 
Sarah, fourth daughter of 
Colonel Robert Patten, 
Governor of St. Helena. 
In 1815 he became Adju- 
tant-General and Colonel 
of the 2nd Regiment of 
Foot and was created a 
K.C.B.' He died 31 
August 182S. 
Mr. John Drummond, the banker, resided at Little Mulgrave House from 1825 to 1S59 
with the exception of a break from 1839 to 1842, when the mansion was occupied by Lady 
Malkin, the widow of Sir Herbert, a great friend of Lord Macaulay's. 

Mrs. Horsley Palmer, on the death of her husband, moved from Hurlingham House lo 
Little Mulgrave House, where she lived till her death in 1S67 when the lease was continued 
by her executrix, Miss Elizabeth Palmer, who resided here till 1S73. In the following year 
Little Mulgrave House was let to Mr. William Tayler, Commissioner of Patna. 

This gentleman will be remembered as the victim of a cruel injustice. During the 
Mutiny, Mr. Tayler was summarily dismissed by Mr. (afterwards Sir Frederick) HallJday, 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, his dismissal being approved by Lord Canning. Mr. 
Tayler appealed in vain against the decision and took every possible step to vindicate his 
conduct, but, after a struggle lasting over a quarter of a century, he failed to get his case 
re-opened. He left Little Mulgrave House in 1877 and died in 1892 without having obtained 
satisfaction from the authorities. 

For some time Lord Ranelagh occupied the house, the lease in the meantime lapsing to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who let it to his lordship at ;(^ioo a year. In 1879 Little 
Mulgrave House was taken by the Hon. Mark Francis Napier, who had married Emily, the 
youngest daughter of Lord Ranelagh. 

The most ancient portion of Little Mulgrave House was that which stocjd nearest to its 
neighbour, Mulgrave House. Its apartments were .small, the fire-places for the most part being 




Lilllc Mulgrave tli 



lotogrsph by Mr. J. Dujjclale, 
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built in the corners of the rooms. The narrow passages and staircases, the oddly contrived 
cupboards and the quaint recesses, etc.. seemad to remind one of days when secret chambers 
were necessary adjuncts of a mansion. One of the two old staircases had long been blocked 
up. The central portion of the house was probably added a century later. The walls here 
were cnn-siderably thinner than those of the older building. Underneath the servants' hall, in 
this part of the house, was a disused well. The newest portion was that to the west. The 
dining-room here was formerly a conservatory, the flagstones of which existed till the last. 

Mulgravc House, which stands at the south end of The Avenue leading from 
Muisntve Hurlingham Road, is an interesting mansion. Until the reign of George II,, its 
Boiue. site was a piece of meadow land let to market gardeners. On 7 October 1740 
the Kishop of London granted to John Basket, the King's printer, nine acres of 
garden ground on building lease. There is little doubt that Basket soon afterwards built the 
mansion, now known as 
Mulgrave House, and sub- 
sequently largely increa.scd 
his holding by acquiring 
leases of adjoining lands. 
Sir Francis Gosling was 
the next owner. In 1770 
the estate passed into the 
possession of Philip 
Stephens, who let the 
house. 

Lady Heathcoti^ 
tenanted Mulgrave Hou-.^ 
in 1771. She died in 
the following year. i n 
177s we find the Earl nf 
Rochford living here ami 
in 1776 Mr. John Robcrt^. 
In 1781 it became the 
residence of Mr. Klbro 
Woodcock, who lived here 
till his death in 1794. 
Hammond, bart. It was 
died 4 June 1797. 

Douglas, who was born on 8 August 1761, came of an old Scottish race, "whose 



JEIF^Efc" 



In 1796 Mulgravc 11< 
here that his nephew. 



luse was let to Sir Andrew Snape 
Sir Andrew SnapK; Douglas, knight, 



swords." to use the words of Jam 
War of the French Revolution w 
Earl Howe had for his captains, 
Snape Douglas, both of whom W' 
1795. Sir Snape Douglas fought 1 
in the thickest of the fight. Me 



es Grant, "have never failed their king or country." The 
as then raging. On the memorable 1 June 1794, off Ushant, 
on the Qtiec/i Charlotte Sir Roger Curtis and Sir Andrew 
Dn the highest commendations for their valour. On 23 June 
inder Lord Hridport off L'Orient, displaying the same valour 
lies buried in Fulham Churchyard. (See vol. 1. p. 290.) The 



Annnal Register, for 1797. contains the following obituary notice : 

"At Kullmm, Sit AiiJrevv Sjlnjio UDuglasb, Cajilaiii ..f his Mnjcslj-'s Niivy and 



o£ IhL- Colonels M Mar 
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TIlis cieollcm offictr 
it U thiitlghl, was Llw 



i Fir.il of June 1794, appareiillj- stight ; but which. 
nlirely rocovered from ils t-fftcLs." 



In 1802 Mulgrave House was occupied by Admiral Sir John Jervis, K.C.8., Earl St. 
Vincent, the hero, on 14 Feb. 1797, of the victory over the Spanish Fleet at Cape St. Vincent. 
In the same year he was created Baron Jcrvis of Mcaford, co. Stafford, and Earl St Vincent. 
In 1801 he was made Viscount St. Vincent. 

In 1803 the house was taken by Mr. John Howden, who lived here till 1821, Mr. Howden, 
who was descended from a Cornish family, was at one time engaged in the wine trade at 
Lisbon. He was afterwards Governor of the Hank of England. 

Mulgrave House was, in 1822, taken by Sir Philip Francis, son of the supposed author 
of Ihe "Letters of Junius." Sir Philip and the Misses P'rancis resided here until iSjfi. 
Mr. E. T. Smith, of Drury Lane fame, was resident at Mulgrave House from 1840 to 1843, 

About 1844 Mulgrave House was taken by a Mr. Price, alias Charles Louis de Bourbon. 
Duke of Normandy, a pretended son of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. That the soi- 
disant Duke was an impostor there is but little doubt. The unhappy little son of Louis XVI.. 
after his father's death, was still kept in prison in the Temple, at first with his mother and 
afterwards in the charge of a low Jacobin shoemaker named Simon, and here he is said to have 
died, 8 June 1795, at the age of ten. 

The self-styled Duke of Normandy, after an unsuccessful effort to establish his "claims," 
settled down in P-ngland. No less than three attempts were made on hi.'^ life, the first before 
he left France, the second on 10 Nov. 1838, in the garden of his house, No. 21, Clarence Place, 
Camberwell Green, and the third soon after his coming to I"ulham, The incident at Mulgrave 

House is thus recorded in the Illustrated 
Lt'Hilnn Seivs for 4 Jan. 1845 : 

'■Tlie sclf.sly]e<l Duke of Notmandy. who n.™ 
occupin^ Mulgrave House, Fulham, where he has been 
for some lime carrying oul his invenlion* i>f explosive 
niatcriaU id be employed in wnrfaii;, was again shol si 
on Thursday evening liy some unknon 
The alleged allcnipl al assassination was mmle on Thurs- 
day whilsi the ■ Duke ' was engaged in his workshop, " ■ 

Speaking to 
gave the follow 
alTair : 

' ' I H'a^ sifliiding al the lathe polishing a piece of 

iht lower part of some machinery which has Ijccn 

oidertd by a friendly party (at which I ha«e licen 

working night and ilay sometimes myself and ncca. 

sionally attended by one of my officers), when I heard 

my d<^, which was fastened lo the kennel outside ihe 

shop, barking; furiously. I went out and released him 

I returned to the lathe and had not been ai 11 live 

flames. I ihoughl at first ihni one of my officers had left 

broken I knew Ihen ihat my political 

wn Iwhind ihe Islliec. 




n he 1x)Unded down llie garden liarking all Ihe while. 

lies when I heard an explosion and saw my workshop all it 

; combustibles in the shop which had ignited, but directly I saw the 

lies had sent someone to iihoot me. To save my life. I put oul the light and en 

ow it was a plot of my piililical enemies. They ihoughl to shooi mo, and, Iwliei ing 

I, they thought it would be set fire lo and I should be utterly destroyed." 



• Subseijucntly Ihe gardener 



collage. 
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Though the grounds of Mulgrave House were immediately searched, no one could be 

found. Two men called Compellier and De Lotz were, however, subsequently apprehended 

and brought up at the Hammersmith Police Court, where the "Duke" attended. The men 

were eventually acquitted. 

In 1S48 Colonel Henderson, of (he K.iat India Company's service, took Mulgrave House, 
[but died shortly afterwards. 

From Sir Philip Stephens, Mulgrave Hoilsc passed into the possession of his son-in-law, 
I Thomas, sixth Vis- 
V countRanelagh,and, 
I on his death, to his 
[' son, Thomas Heron, 
eventh and last 
I Viscount Ranelagh, 
■ who, from 1852 to 
1 1864, chiefly resided 
t here. In 1 85 5 - G, 
' however. Mulgrave 

House was let to 

the Dowager Lady 

Panmure, widow i^it" 

Lord Panmuri:. 

While living hcri. 

she married the 

Queen's Messenger. 

The marriage, which 

took place at Ful- (iiuL.i 

ham Church, is thus 

recorded in the Church Register. 

of the bridegroom 36 : 




lihoH^r.iph by Mr. J. UugiLik', i 



The age of the bride is given as 56 and that 



I 



1S56. EHzaliclh, DoWiitL-r Itarouc 
liailon, Cnploin in the Amiy. mnrriii] l' 
I, CapUin in Ihe Army, 26 A|jril. 



[■.inmurc, of Mvilyrave Fiouse. Fiilh.im, widow, Onuehlcr i.f John \ 



wife, Madame Gri.si, resided at Mulgrave House for about 



Signor Mario and his famous 
five years (1858-63). 

Giulietta Grisi was born at Milan about 1810. She made her first appearance on the 
Stage at Bologna. From Florence she passed to La Scala at Milan, and, in 1829, made her 
debut at the Paris 0]x:ra-hou.sc where her fame was made. In 1834 she appeared at 
the King's Theatre in London. During the next twenty years she spent the summers 
in London and the winters in Paris. Her man'cllous voice, her vivacity and energy, 
constituted an irresistible charm. She bade farewell to the stage in 1866 and died at 
iin three years later. M. Mario died in 1883. 
In 1S64 Mr. j. F. H. Trautmann, a China merchant, took Mulgrave House on 
ise for twenty years, but in consequence of a legal dispute, surrendered it, after two 
'ears' occupancy. 
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Lord Ranelagh now re-occupied the house. In 1S79 his lordship let it to the Hurlingham 
Club, as tlie residence of their manager, the Hon. D, J, Monson, now Lord Monson. It is 
now occupied by Captain F. Egerton Green, the present manager. 

The grounds, which oripnally comprised nearly fifteen acres, contain a pretty lake of 




between throe and four acres, in which, at the south end, is a miniature island." The grounds 
are now included in those of the Hurlingham Club. 

The next mansion to which we come is nowadays familiar to the worid as 

HuTiinghBiD Hurlingham, one of the most fashionable resorts of society. 

HouBB. The original house, which forms the central part of the existing premises. 

was erected in the year 1760 by Dr. William Cadogan, who had then recently 

come to reside in this pari of I"ulham, where he had obtained from the Bishop of London a 

lease of three acres of land. In 1760 the liishop 

of London granted Dr. Cadogan nine acres of land, 

whereon he was to be allowed to build under the 

provisions of a private Act of Parliament pa.ssed 

in the reign of William HI. The lease, which is 

dated 2 June 1760, sets forth that. 

" Whtnias liy lui Act of Pailiaintii) niadi- in the 4th .ind 5t1i 
years of ihc reign of i heir Majesties King William and Qutwii 
Mary, reciting as llierein il recites, it was enacted that il 
shiiuld and might he lawful to and for the said Lord Ilishup 
uf Lundun and his successors. Bishops of London, from time to time, nftcr Ihe feast of Si. Michael Ihc Archan^l 
which should be in the year one thousand six hundred and ninety three, liy one or more leases to demise a field in |Brccl 
thereof of arable land called Great liurlinKham Field 01 any part or parcel tliereuf to any person or person.^, Iiodiw 




flurlinehnm Housi 



■n -■ui engraving, r 



•Accord!;^ lo tradition the surface of t 
r,iyed liy iIk- Bienl eiirlhquaU.:. 



s Ukf 



j grcnlly disiurlx.'d on 1 



Nov. 



I75S 






early 
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pcililick or corporate, willing 1o lake the same for It 
and in case any pcraon should lie willing to impiovi 
or hiiuscs thereupon oi any part thereof, then and ii 
Fewer upon all which said lease ot loues there 
should always Ix: leservcd in the whole the yearly 
lent i>[ sum iif ^fioo payable to the said Bishop 
•)( Liindon and his successois ta lie apportioned 
upon the several leases thereof so nmde," i-/f. 

The lease, after reciting Dr. 
Cadogan's willingness to build " one 
or more substantial house or houses 
;it his own proper costs and charges," 
grants to him nine acres in Hur- 
Hngham Field, six of which were then 
in the occuixition of Edward Brewer 
and three in his own use. 

The exact year in which Dr. 
Cadogan came to reside at Fulham 
is not known. He was living here 
in 1759 when he was married at 
Church Registers : 

1759. WilliaiD Cadogan of this parish Doctor of ]ihysic, 
married in this church by license this 6 day of Aug. in the year 1 



ec lives or fewer or for the lerm of one ar 
the same 'or any part thereof by erecting oi 
such case In demise such port in pans for the tt 



.wcnly yeat.i ot fewer, 
e dwelling housf^ 




All Saints. The following entry occurs 



vidowcr, nnd Anne Spencer of the s 



In the Highway Rate books for 1759 the following 
" Paid Dt. Cndi^an as p. Bill for 436 load of Gravil . 



reference to Dr. Cadogan occurs: 
^43 iss, od." 




William Cado- 
gan, M.D.. F.R.C.P., 
ranked, in his day, 
at the head of his 
profession. In 1750 
he published "An 
Kssay upon Nursing 
and the Manage- 
ment of Children," 
which ran through 
seven editions. In 
1764 his "Disserta- 
tion on the Gout 
and all Chronic 
Diseases " attracted 
considerable atten- 
tion, being written 
in a popular style. 
It passed through 
several editions. 
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Dr. Cadogan's daughter Frances was married at Fulham Cliurch i 
the Church Registers reads: 



1788, The entr>^ 



1788. WilliBin Nicholl of tho Middle Temple, Lond..r 
c married in this church by license this &1I1 day ui Del. i 



, fc i-o, 



r, and I'lanceii Cndii^n -if this purisli. »pin«lc 
■ur Lord 1788 liy me Graham Jepson, 




Dr, Cadogan died at his town residence in Geoi^e Street, Hanover Square, 26 Feb. 1797. 
He was buried at Fulham, (See vol. i., p. 290,) In July 1797 William Nicholl, Dr. Cadi^an's 

son-in-law, sold the 
house to John Ellis, 
probably a relative. 

To the excellent 
taste of Mr. Ellis we 
arc indebted for 
Hurlingham House 
as it now exists. Dr. 
Cadogan's "cottage" 
he preserved by incor- 
jiorating it in the 
centre of the nco- 
classic mansion which 
he constructed on 
cither side of it. It 
was at the residence 
of hi.s friend Mr. Ellis 
that Christopher I'ar- 
ker, Vice-Admiral of 
th^ Rcil, and only son of .-Xdmiral Sir I'eter I'arker, barl. died, 26 May 1S04. aged 43. 

In 180:^ Mr. Kiiis sold Hurlingham House to George O'Brien Wyndham, third Earl of 
Egremont and Lord Lieutenant of Sussex, who resided here until 1S16, 
mansion to the Rev. Euseby Cleaver, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

Euseby Cleaver, who was born at 
Twyford, Bucks, in 1 746, was the son 
of the Rev. William Cleaver, M.A., a 
schoolmaster of that town. He re- 
ceived his early education at his 
father's school and was subsequently 
admitted on the foundation at West- 
minster School. From here he pro- 
ceeded to Christ Church, Oxford. In 
1767 he took his B.A. degree, in 1770 
his M.A.. and in 1783 his B,D. and 
D. U, He was presented to the 
rectory of Spofforth, Yorkshire, in 

1774. This living he held till 1783, when Lord Egremont. whose tutor he had been. 
presented him to the rectories of Tillington and Petworth. Sussex, He was, in 1787, 



when he let the 
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given the prebendal stall of I love Villa in the cathedral church of Chichester. In the same 
year, through the influence of his brother, William, Bishop of Chester, who had been 
tutor to the Marquis of Buckintrham, he became chaplain to that nobleman in his capacity as 
Viceroy of Ireland. In March 1789 he was promoted to the sees of Cork and Ro.ss, and, in 
June of the same year was translated to the sees of Ferns and Leighlin, which he filled for 
twenty years. In the Rebellion of 1798 his palace was plundered, though he escaped without 
;personal injury. In 1S09 he succeeded Lord Normanton as Archbishop of Dublin, being 
enthroned at Christ Church, 29 Aug. of that year. Probably owing to the troubles which he 
expsrienccd during the Rebellion, his mind began to give way. In 1816 he came to Fulham, 
his old friend, Lord Egremont, leasing him his mansion. While Bishop of Ferns, Dr, 
Cleaver had married Catherine, daughter of the Rt. Hon. Owen Wynne, of Haslewood, 
Ireland, by whom he had several children. This lady died at Hurlin^ham House, 1 May 1816, 
and was buried in Fulham Churchyard. For the sake of his health the Archbishop went to 
Tunbridge Wells, where he died on 10 D^c. 1819. The body of Dr. Cleav^'r, who was known 
in Fulham as the "mad archbishop." was interred in the family vault at Fulham. (See vol. i., 
p. 2S8). The Church Registers record 1 

1S19. The Must Reverend Euscl)y Cleaver, D.D., Arehbishop o£ Diililin . . Ini. 19 Dec. 

In 1820 Lord Egremont sold the property to Mr. John Horslcy Palmer, who, in 1823, 
added . to his estate i6a. 2r. 23p., comprising the site between the grounds of Brnnm House 
on the south. Back Lane, now Hur- 
lingham Road, on the north, and 
Broomhoiise Lane on the east. Shortly 
afterwards he enfranchised his copy- 

. holds. 

John Horsley Palmer, who was 

Iborn 7 July 1779, was the fourth son of 

[William Palmer, of Nazeing Park, Essex, 

Iby his wife, Mary, only daughter of John 
Horsley, rector of Thorley. Herts, and 

t.Newington Butts. He was elected a 

I director of the Hank of England in iSj i, 

rand governor in 1830. On currency and 

I finance he was the greatest authority of 

Lhis day. He married in Nov. i.Sio 

l£Iizabcth, daughter of John Belli and 
fisister-in-law of Bishop Howley, by whom he had three sons and four daughters. On her 

Fdeath, on 32 June 1839, he married, on 8 July 1S41. Jane Louisa, fifth daughter of Samuel 
Pepys Cockerell, of Wcstbourne, Middlesex. Mr. Palmer died at Hurlingham House on 
7 Feb. 1858. His second wife, by whom he had no issue, died 13 Oct. 1865. Miss Elizabeth 
Palmer, eldest daughter of Mr. J. H. Palmer, is well known for her public munificence. 

I On the death of Mr. Palmer the property was sold to Mr. Richard C. Naylor, a banker, 

Ewho resided here until 1867, when he leased the estate to Mr. Frank Heathcote. This gentle- 
man established here a club for pigeon shooting, of which he became secretary and manager. 
On his death, in 1870, Mr. A. Wiss was appointed secretary. On his demise, in 1874, Mr. 




.Ir. J. Diigdal. 



losi.iph li' 
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J. K. Ilurrell, the present secretary, succeeded to the post. 
John Monson, now Lord Monson, became the manage 




Mr. J. Dugdali 



In 1S73 the Hon. Debonnaire 
s succeeded in iSgS by Captain 
F. Egertnii Green. In 1874 the Club 
pui-chased the property of Mr. Naylor. 
Polo was now introduced, a fine polo 
ground being laid down. 

The firat polo match at Hurling- 
liam was played on Saturday, 6 June 
1S74, the company on that occasion 
including the Prince and Princess of 
\VaIi:s and the Duke and Duchess of 
I'^dinbuiTjh, Though the Club was 
iiriginally intended to be mainly used 
I'lir pigeon shooting, sports of other 
descriptions were early introduced. 
Polo may be said to owe its present 
popularity to the impetus which it 
received at Hurlingham. 
The Club property comprises Hurlingham House, where members can lunch and dine, a 
polo pavilion, a polo ground {390 yds. by 195 yds.), stabling for seventy-five ponies, general 
stabling, a pigeon shooting enclosure (125 yds. by 1 iS yds.), and tennis courts. Including the 
grounds of Muigrave House, the total area is about fifty-two acres. The number of members 
is limited to i,6do. Owing to the rigid exclusiveness which is exercised, election to the Club 
is by no means an easy matter, there being generally some three hundred candidates on the 
Club books. Members elected subsequent to 15 May 18S2 pay an entrance fee of fifteen 
guineas and an annual subscription of five guineas. 

In Maclure's "Survey" (1853) the grounds of Hurlingham House are given as 37a. 3r. i6p. 
Broom House, perhaps the most elegant mansion to be found in Fulham, 
Broom faccs the river, the 
House. eastern boundary of its 
grounds being Broom- 
house Lane. Its fine grounds 
measure 9a. 3r. 34p. 

The earlier historj- of this house 
is involved in some doubt. In the 
reign of Charles H. the site (eight 
acres) was in the tenure of Francis 
Thome of St. Clement Danes, who 
held under a lease dated 14 April 15 
Car. U. (1663). In 1719 John Phelps, 
yeoman, was admitted to the land. 
In 1753 James Sayers was admitted. 
In 1763 Elizabeth Chauncey, de- 
scribed as of Walbrook, spinster, obtained 
years later Miss Anna Maria Chauncey 1 




Mr. f. Dugdale. 1895. 

a lease of the land for three lives. Three 
,'as admitted to the estate. The erection of 
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the original villa was probably due to these ladies. In 1771 wc find Miss A 

Chauncey rated "for her nvw -i.il.Us" ,1^ «c.ll a-^ for the house. She died in 17(15, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Chaun- 
cey, widow of William 

Henry Chauncey, r>f 

Kdgcolt, CO. Northainp- 

ton, was admitted. 

In 1S05 the estate 

passed into the pos- 
session of the KiLjlit 

Hon. Sir Evan Nepean, 

bart. Sir Evan was a 

member of the I'rivy 

Council and Governor nf 

the Presidency of Bom- 
bay. He was also some 

time Secretary to tbe 

;\dmiralty, and Chief 

Secretary for Ireland. 

From 1S18 to 1823 

liroom House was in 

the occupation nf the 

Hon. Captain King. In iti.13 Sir Evan Nepean .sold the property to the Right Hon. 

Laurence Sulivan, of Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 

Uiurcncc Sulivan, who was born at Calcutta, 7 Jan. 17S3, was the .son of Mr. Stephen 

Suli\:iii nf i'i.(i-.|ii.riie I'ark, iki'.-,and a grand.son of Mr. Laurence Sulivan, who. for a lonjj 

period, held a high position in the leading 
mercantile circles of the City of London, 
being eight times elected Chairman of the 
East India Company. He entered St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B..^. 
in 1S06 and M.A. in iSog. In the same year 
he became Deput>' Secretary at the War 
Office, a position now answering to that of 
Permanent Under Secretary. In December 
1811 Mr. Sulivan married the Hon. Elizabeth 
Temple, youngest daughter of Henry, second 
Viscount Palmerston and sister of the cele- 
brated statesman. The elder daughter, the 
Hon. Frances Temple, who married Admiral 

BrooM. Hous.. Vron. ,> i-'-i-^-'l'ii Ly Mi H. ArahridB^. ^.^ ^ Bowlcs. died in 1838. 

The Hon. Mrs. Sulivan, who died at Broom House, 13 November 1837, aged 47. left issue 
two .sons and three daughters. Her eldest son, Stephen, was, in 1 857, murdered at Lima,^-hcre 
he was Consul. Her second son, the Rev. Henry William Sulivan, rector of Yoxhall, 
Stafibrdshire, died 22 March 1S80. Mrs. Sulivan's eldest daughter, Elizabeth Mary, married. 



I 
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at Fulliam Church, 8 May 1851, Mr. Henry Ilippeslcy, son of the Rev. Henry Hippe^jley ; 
while her second daughter, Mary, became the second wife of the Kev. K. G. Baker, Vicar of 
Fulham. Her third daughter, Miss Charlotte A. Sulivan, still (1899) resides at Broom House. 

Lord I'almerston, Mr. Sulivan's brother-in-law, was once a frequent visitor at Broom 
House, whither he would ride down on a Sunday. It is said that it was on the lawn of this 
mansion that the plan of the Crimean War was virtually arranged. 

The Right Hon, Laurence Sulivan died at Broom House, 4 January 1S66, in his S3rd year 
and was buried in the family vault in Fulham Churchyard. (Sec vol. i. p. 2S5.) The Church 
Registers contain the following: 

1S66. Kl. Hon. Uurencc Siilivnii, Btoum House, Kulhnm. 1 1 Jnn. [866, agotl Si. 

The original house was extensively enlarged by Mr. Sulivan during the course of his long 
residence here. The hall, which is one of great beauty, was added by Miss Sulivan. 

In the grounds arc some noticeable trees, especially a very large cop]x;r beech, a fine ilex, 
and a deciduous cypress. 



CHAI'TER XXVIL 



We are now at what was once a little village by the river bank, known in ancient 
times as Broomhousc (pronounced Broomh'us) or Hroom Field, consisting 
principally of the houses of a few market gardeners and labourers, Bowack, in 
1705, observes : 

olsu a small village Call'd IJruome lloust, neat llif Thaii.i^s L-asI <-i liilliam ami [wrl of Snnd End" 

-The name "Broom" 
comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon irviii, 
meaning " broom " 
or " furze," a word 
which is closely 
allied to the modern 
English "bramble." 
It is the popular 
name of a common 
leguminous shrub, 
sarot/tamniis (for- 
merly cytisus) sfo- 
pnriiis, anti of the 
genus to which it 
belongs. It grows 
abundantly on 
sandy pasturcfi and 
heaths in all parts 
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■of England. At one time the slinib must have been very plentiful around West London. Not 
Kbnly has it conferred its name upon Broomhouse. but also upon the village of Brompton 
literally, the " broom-town 'J. The latter portion of the name " Broomhouse " is the Anglo- 
-Saxon hus, habitation, in its collective sense of " village." 

Another form of the name was Broomhill. In the Court Rolls the first reference 
Pto the place is in 144S, where the name is spelled Broomhell. 

Broomfield and Broomhouse seem to have been frequently used as alternative names, 
though, as we shall presently show, the former was, strictly speaking, only the name of .1 
particular close. Sometimes the place is spoken of as Broom Houses or Hroomhouscs. 
At a Court General, held in I477, it was presented that 
■' Geoffry Thiirslon hns pigs unringcd upon ihc demesne lands of ihe Lord called Bromfeld." 

Thurston resided at Pa-ssor's. At a Court General in 1604 it was ordered that 
'■ All Ihe landhoulciets uf I!t.«jmteild shall wower ihc Commiin Draj-nc Irom Warner's comer." 



The first instance of the name Broomhouse or Broomhouscs occurs 
minutes of a Court General in 1454, when it was presented that 



I 



Broomtioaae. 

- M:.,Lef John 
I leading li> ihe ThaniL's !)>■ llii- 
f Broomlinuses lowatds li: iwiiii-'s 
I pcnv (f-c, rarson'stireen).' 

This was, of course, 
Broomhouse Lane and the 
way round by Carnwath 
House, leading to the Town 
Meads. Another attempt at 
obstruction is reported in 
the minutes of a Court, held 
in iS'7i when the Jurors 

Kniind Hint all iht inhahi- 
tanls have a ccrlain way beyond 
memory of man leading from I'suns 
(Irene \o Bromc hnitse and iheiice 
Inwonts Chcrlowe Medc for carl.s 
all ine lime of ihc year and lii^er 
Hawkyns and Richard Burton shall 
not ohslruci the same under pcnnliy 

I "'■'■■■■ 

I 111 the Kale books it 

is not till i66(5 that we 

find " Broom Feilde " given 

as a separate Iicad under 
L twelve persons so rated. 

Broom or lirnomhou.se Lane, 
Broom or 
BroomhouM have dealt under I'ar.son's Green, is a very 
Lane. j^^^ seen, it was found to be a cartway 
VOL. III. 



of the Church of Kulham has ohstnicted the king's highway 




liich the inhabitants are 




In this year we find 



th the northern 



■nd of which we 
have 

ited from time 



In 1517. 




a phoiograph l)y Mr. 



:. witr 

T. s. Sniuli, 189s |j,g trees, its rustic 

cottages, its sylvan 
most picturesque spot now to be found in 



Broomhoiue 

Ferry and 

Sook. 



quietude, and its old Dock, is, ijerhaps, tlie 

Fill ham. 

A ferry used to exist at Hroomhousc, the watermen plying between the 
Dock and the " Feathers " at Wandsworth. An old tradition still lingers to the 
effect that King Charles i., during the Civil War, once availed himself of Brtwrn- 
house Ferry to reach the Surrey shore. 
Broomhouse 

Dock, in the olden 

time, seems to have 

been a somewhat 

treacherous point 

in the river. The 

Church Registers 

record many cases 

of the burial of 

persons found 

<lrowned at Broom- 
house. The follow- 
ing is the earliest : 

16S5. Athnrl Unck 
man in A black Hascult 
being (Itown'd and cast 
.\sh>>re \iy (he Bmni- 
linuscs W]U liiiricd 35 of 
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At thL- en- 
trance lo llic lane, 

• on the cast skle, is a 
; pretty old -fas hi onetl 
I place, known as 

* Broom Cottage, 
f for many jcars the 
I home of Daniel 
' Waldcn. 

On the east 
side, abfiiit half 
way down, is Daisy 
Lane, which once, 
I it is said, rejoiced 
in the lugubrious 
ajipellation of Cut- 
throat Lane. Hrooin 
trees may even 
now be found in 
this neighbourhood. 

At the junction 

bethan Schools. 

Soiiooifl. This handsome 

architecture known a 

a boys' school and a girls' school. 





of Broomhouse Lane with Daisy Lane stand the Eliza- 
building was designed by Mr. Francis in a style of 
IS Tudor Gothic. The structure comprises two almshouses, 
together with accommodation for the school master and the 
infants' school mistre.ss. It 
is built of red brick, with 
Hath stone for quoins and 
dressings. Step gabling 
and embattled parapet work 
have been freely adopted. 
I'rom the centre of the 
building ri.ses a tower of 
im|)ortant dimensions. This 
is embattled and pinnacled 
at the parapet, and is in 
plan a parallelogram. The 
upper portion of the tower 
contains a roomy ajKirtment 
\iith roof of open timbL:rs. 
The room is lighted by an 
nriel window which, exter- 
rially, forms a striking 
feature. In the body of the 
building is a similar room 
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-c-plact's, ani-l stuccoed 
}s. The lower portion 



for school purposes. Here, again, we find the open deal roofing, stone fire 
walls, the stucco being pointed to represent ashlar work in regular c 
of the tower contains a groined entrance vestibule. 

These charity schools were founded by the Right Hon. Laurence Sulivan, of Broom House. 
in 1855, in memory of his wife whose Christian name they recall. The institution, which was 
erected and endowed at the sole cost of the founder, was originally a free ragged school, 
There is accommodation for about 120 children. At present there is an average attendance 
of seventy scholars. 

On shields against the north wall of the schools are the date " A,D. 1S55 " and the anns 
of the Sulivan family. 

Passing one or two pretty cottages, we reach, at the south-east corner of Uroomhousc 
Lane, a fine residence known as Carnwalh House, formerly Lonsdale House. 

The history of Lonsdale House we can trace back to the earlier years of the 
Carnwath, last century. The house, then a cottage, was, in 1753, granted by the Bi.shop of 
formeTiy London to George Smith, a vintner of London. In consequence of a *' commition 
itonadaiB of bankruptcy," which was awarded i^ainst him. his house was, for the unexpired 
Hoiuo. portion of his lease, vested in Thomas Currier, a "plaisterer" of London, 
surviving assignee under the commission. In 1747 Henry Lintott or Linlot, of 
the Inner Temple, son of Bernard Lintott or Lintot, the celebrated bookseller and publisher 

of Pope's works, purchased Currier's in- 
terest in the house, and, on 1 Feb. 1747-8, 
obtained from the Bishop a fresh lease.* 

Henry Lintot, the son of Bernard, 
or Rarnaby, Lintot by his wife Catherine, 
was bom in 1703. In 1730. when he 
was admitted to the freedom of the 
Stationers' Company, he joined his 
father's firm, which was thenceforward 
carried on in their joint names. His 
father, who resided at Horsham in Sussex, 
was, in Nov. 1735, nominated High 
Sheriff of that county. On his death, in 
the following year, the honour was trans- 
ferred to his .son Henry. 

I ienrj- Lintot. by his first wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Aubrey, bart, whom he married in 1730. had one son. 
Aubrey, who died young, and one daughter, Catherine, who sur\ived him. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Linlot died in 1734. By his second wife, Philadelphia Gurr. whom he married at Hammer- 
smith Chapel, 29 Dec. 1752, he had no issue. This lady died in 1763, 




• H is said that Bernard Linlot himself lived at Fulham. The wtiicr of lii^ lifi-, in ilie " Did. of Nat. Bic^." 
remarks: " Broome House, Fulham. is said to have bten his residence. Uil was mure proLably lliai nf his son." The 
I'arish Books for ihc li^inning of the last ceniury are lost. His tuunc docs noi occur in ihc Kegis'cr of I.oisce l«langing 
lo the llishopricof London, and he certainly was never rated fi)r the houseoccu(jied by hisson Henry. The only evidence 
pointing to the prolieliility of Bernard Linlot having once lived at Kulham is the followinR entry in the Church Registers : 



t707. Sopheia ihe I>au. of Uenrnrd Lin 



1 Dec. 
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The Churchwardens' Receipts for 1747 contain: 

■' rcwini; Mr. Ily. Linlott /l. is. od." 

Henry Lintot, who made a fortune of £45,000, resided at his cottage at Hroomhouse 
down to his death which occurred in 1758. 

Catherine Lintot, the only surviving child of Henry Lintot, carried on the business of a 
law stationer in partnership with Samuel Richardson, the novelist, her neighbour at Fulham, 

Miss Catherine Lintot inherited her father's property at Broomhouse. In 1768 she 
married Captain, 
afterwards Sir 1 lenry 
Fletcher, bart., who, 
in the following year, 
was admitted to the 
cottage and lands at 
Hroomhouse. 

The Fletchers, 
who appear to have 
resided at their seats, 
Clea Hall, in the 
county of Cumber- 
land, and Ashley 
Park, Walton, in the 
county of Surrey, in 
1782 let Lintot's 
cottage at Broom- 
house to Lady Mary 
Lowther, the wife of 
Sir James Lowther, 
bart., M.I'., created Earl of Lonsdale in 1784. The Karl died in 1802. 

The Countess Dowager of Lonsdale, who continued to reside at Fulham, was the daughter 
of John, Earl of Bute, the unpopular I'rime Minister against whose Government Wilkes 
directed his violent attacks in the North Briton. She died at Lonsdale Hou.sc, as it was 
known, 5 April 1824, and was buried at Fulham. (See vol. i. p. 255). 

From 1827 to 1838 Lonsdale House was in the occupation of the first Baron Wharncliffe 
of Wortley, co. York, Lord Privy Seal, and, from 1839 to 1841, of Mr. Charles S. Wortley. 

In 1842 Lonsdale House became the home of Sir John Shelley, bart., of Maresfield Park 
magistrate and deputy lieutenant for the county of Sussex. Sir John was the only surviving 
son of Sir John Shelley of Mare.sfield Park, fifth baronet. Clerk of the Pipe, and Keeper of 
the Records in the Tower. He entered the Army as an ensign and lieutenant of the 
Coldstream Guards. He served in Flanders and carried the King's colours at the battle of 
Famars. In 1793 he took part in the storming of Valenciennes. He was a personal friend of 
Geoi^e IV., William IV. and Frederick, Duke of York. In 1804 he represented Helston in 
Parliament, where he supported the opposition headed by Charles James Fox. In 1816 he was 
returned for Lewes and continued to sit for that borough, without interruption, down to 1831, 
when he retired from political life. 
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Sir John, who married, in 1807, Frances, daughter and sotc 
of Hrockholc^; and Catlerhall Hall, Lancashire, died at Lonsdale 1 




^iress of Thomas Winkk-y 

Kise. 28 Mar. 1853. 

Lady ShcUev", who 
was a great leader of 
society, was in the habit 
of t,nving what were then 
termed " strawberry par- 
ties," on Saturday after- 
noons throughout the 
season. This species of 
entertainment was greatly 
popularized by her lady- 
ship. It has been said that 
more matrimonial matches 
were made on the lawn of 
],on.sdalc House than on 
that of any other house 
in England ! The Rev. 
J. S. Sinclair, M.A., in a 
lecture entitled " Fulham 
Fast and Present," de- 
livered at the Town Hall, 
Walham Green, on 6 April 
1892, observed : 



liy llie yew liees.' " 

On one occasion the Emperor Alexander, Napoleon III., 
Due d'.\umale mst at Lonsdale House. 
It is said that the great Duke of Wel- 
lington invariably wore on his birthday 
a piece of pink may from a particular 
tree at Lonsdale House. 

Lady Shelley resided at Broom- 
house down to 1S67. In 1869 the house 
was taken by Edmond Lionel Wells 
Dymoke, the Queen's Champion. From 
1878 to 1884, Mrs. Sinclair, the mother 
of the Rev. J. S. Sinclair, M..'\., late 
vicar of St. Dionis. Parson's Green, re- 
sided here. 

Lonsdale House, which is now ihc 
property of Miss SuliViin, of Broom possessi 

House, is at present the home of the 
Earl of Carnwath. The Counte^is died here, 7 May 1SS9. 



f of you is t 


at Mr. njadslone infum 


it-a on 


c uf my lirolhers Ihal he ]itc>pu5i-d 10 


,' aA'kd Mr 


Ciladslone, who wui^ p 


ri-si-w. 


■and I could [;uinl oul Iht very spoi 



the Comtc de Chambord and the 
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In Maclurc's "Survey" (1853) the grounds of I.onsdalc House arc gnrm as 2a, 2r. 2S[). 
Dickens is said lo ha\-c had Loiisdalc House in his mind when he made Sir Bamct ant! 
\ Lady Skctlles reside " in a pretty villa at Fulham, on the banks of the Thames." 

Bfxx>mhousc Lane, on the west side, is bounded by the grounds of Hurliitgham Club and 
fBroom House. 

A |)ath round bj* Lonsdale House leads to the Town Meadows. In Kocque's 

Wataror "Map" (1741-5) it is catlcd Water Lane, a name peculiarly suggestive of the 

I'WMery l-ans. frequent inundations to which Broomhouse was subject l^-forc the river was 

embanked. As late as 1S7; two cottages at Broomhouse, bt-longing to Miss 

■SuHvan, were washed 

(down. In former 

Jlimes Water or 

■Watery Lane led to 

^the Town Meadows. 

The principal 

Icloses at Broomhouse 

Bin ancient times were 

■Kew Close, betnt-Ln 

iBeil's Alley and 

Daisy Lane, Broom- 

I field, aiias Brootn- 

■close, south of D.ii-iy 

[Lane, and Garli..!, 

Close, which ■ - 

tended to W^i;. j> 

(Lane. 

An ancient mcs- 

Broom- 

it'hich lay 

jetween Crabtrec Mead on the north and the river on the south, bore the name of Bricklayers' 
KArms. In 1658 the "Bricklayers Armes in Ifulham " was sold by William Richards in John 
Sanders, junior, nf Kulham, brewer. The last mention of the hou^^ is in 1730. 
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TOWN JJEAIXJVVS, 
SECTION I- 

TlCE Town Meadows, Town Meads, Fulham Mcitds. Fulham Marsh, the 

AoreaB« ot Marshes or Lamnms Lands, as they were variously called, nie, curiously enough, 

not mentioned by l^aulkner nor b)' anv other writer on the jjarish. 

The lands in que:3tion, originally about seventy-seven acres, now almost entirely built over. 

He by tlic side of the river, from Broomhouse Dock on the west to the Creek, dividing Fulham 

prom Chelsea, on the north-cast. The inland or north-wotem boundaij' was an irregular line. 
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generally coincident with an ancient ditch, flanked by an embankment, raised to keep out the 
high tides. They were narrowest at the western end, gradually widening as they reached 
Chelsea. At several points the land, when the river was full, was intersected by small water- 
courses. 

These meads, in the olden time, bore several names. Proceeding from Broomhouse Dock, 
we successively passed Jackson's otherwise Packson's Mead ; Elm Tree Mead, known also as 
Lady Lonsdale's Mead ; Dock Mead, now crossed by the Wandsworth Bridge Road ; Charlow 
or Charley Mead, an extensive meadow once famous for its osiers ; Town or Townham Mead, 
which extended almost to Chelsea, and, finally, Wild Mead. Other small divisions were Owl 
Acre, St. James's Acre, Peresterse Mead, le Strode and Inmead. A little inland, now intersected 
by the lines of the West London Extension Railway, were Fan Mead and Frogmill bank or 
Frog Mead. 

The whole of these lands were popularly supposed to be subject to what are 
Lammas termed Lammas Rights, ix. the right of the tenants of the Manor to 
Bights. depasture their cattle on the lands for six months in each year commencing on 
I August,* which, from the time of the Saxons, was known as lemmas Day.f 
The word Lammas or Lammasse comes from the Anglo-Saxon hlAf-ma'sse, meaning the loaf- 
mass, because on i Aug. it was the custom to give to the parish priest a loaf to symbolize the 
offering of first fruits.J There can be no doubt that, in early times, the rights of Lammas were 
fully recognized and were exercised by the tenants, but, as Fulham has gradually grown to 
be less and less an agricultural district, the right of user has silently but surely lapsed by 
disuse. These rights, in ancient times, existed, not only over the Town Meadows, but also over 
all other Commonable Lands within the Manor. 

In the Court Rolls arc numerous allusions to the Town Meadows and the 

Early other Commonable Lands of the Manor. The earliest which we have been 

aUusions to. able to trace, referring to the lands as Lammas lands, occurs in the minutes 

of a Court General held in 1420, when William Hussee, senior, and William 
Hussee, junior, surrendered to the use of Thomas ffranklyn and Isabella his wife certain lands 
in Fulham including **one rod in Laym's" (or Lammas). At a View, in 1422, it was reported 
that one Henry Horntoffl had 

"accroached to himself from the Common Pasture at Stanl)regge in making; a certain hedge there wherefore he is 
in mercy xij'*." 

Stanbregge or the Stone-bridge, where Stanley Bridge now stands (see vol. ii. p. 86). lay 
close to the north-eastern extremity of the Town Meadows. 

In 1447 we find it presented that the Lord should repair ** a bridge called Meed bridge, 
leading from ffulhin mead." Again, in the following year, a further presentment was made 
** that the Lord ought to mend Stanbrigge leading to Fulham Mead." 

One Thomas Hollowey waJ>, in 1520, charged with over pasturing: 

"Thomas lIt)llowey has pastured upcm the Commons of the Lordship and Common Fields of the Tenants of the lA>rd 
with more cattle and other animals than the quantity of his land, and this wrong to I* amended !>efore the next Court or 
Uo forfeit) xx\'- 

* From the in-gathering of the harvest. 

t I Aug. was Old I.ammas Day ; the 13 Aug. was New Lammas Day. 

[Shipley, in his '*(lh)ss. Kccles. Term" regards **I«innnas" as a corruption of '* X'incula Mass '" or the feast of 
St. I'eter ad \incula, in commemoration of his deliverance from chains, which is cclc!)raled on 1 Aug. The suggestion i> 
certainly ingenious. 
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Cattle. 



Several entries occur 
Lammas-tide. In 1521 ft ' 



in the Court Uolls regarding depasturing out of 
I'as resolved : 

lands from ihc Feast of Purilicaduii 



n the pasture 
■r called ad Vincula under j-.ciially of vj' < 



of St. Mary till St. I'd 

In the minutes of a View, in 1 522, it is clearly laid down that no tenant shall have 

ihe Common Fields with animals from the Feast of ihe Annunciation to the Feast of S 



I 

t 



" Common 
(ad Vincula)." 

William Poynton and William Shcperd, who kept two marcs running about (liuns equn. 
current) in the Com- 
mon Fields were, in 
1522, required to re- 
move them before 
Christmas day or pay 
a fine of " x.x pence." 

At a View, held 
in 1526, we find the 
Jurors restricting the 
period for Lammas. 
Not only was no in- 
habitant to common 
more than his quan- 
tity, but he was not 
■' to enter before Ail 
Saints, or occupy the 
said Commons beyond 
1st March." 

In 1541 an order 
was made by the 

Homage that, between the second of February and the first of August, no tenants should 
keep any cattle except upon their own lands, which is practically tantamount to saying that 
between the first of August and the second of February they might do so. In 1548 the 
Homage ordered that no tenant, customary or free, should common with more than his 
proper number. Widow Ha.sleworth, in 1565, having permitted her two cows to go and feed 
(ire et pascerc) in the .sown fields (campis semiitat.), forfeited to the Lord the sum of " .nx"." 
At the same Court Michael Harris, for over-pasturing with cows, was fined "vj' viij''." 
The Homage further ordered that 

"No icnanl Khali place murf tliati ten piys ujxin the Common under penally of forfeiting sx'' for each pij; in 




And that 

"No one shall si 



upon the Metes oihcrwi 



ir hcUlonds or he shall forfeit 



In the Court Rolls of 1566, a portion of the Meads towards Sands End is spoken of as 
the North Marsh {boreas marts). At a Court Baron, held in 1569. Robert Holloway was 

reported for keeping "two cattc! upon the Common contrary to the order," atid was fined 
VOL. HI. 33 
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6s. Sd., while William Allyn was mulcted in 3s. ^d. fnr similarly keeping a cow. At the same 
Court the Homage decreed : 

" No imposKit to keep or 10 place upim (he Cfimmon.s in ihe T'arish of Fulham any strange beast?." 
An impostor was one who was not a tenant of the Lord's. The Homage also reported 

e than he ought, wherefore he is viierccd 
y to the Orrfinance, «hcn:fote he 



" Kobert Style has pennilted I 
id. pet pig, and John Taylor for si 

'■William Holdcn hi« [wrmil 
is aniercctl 6s. Sd." 



o pigs to go and teed upon the Common mot' 

pigs in excess 6d." 

r) one horse 10 go and feed upin the Comnini 



In 1569 the following ri;gulation regarding the appointment of shepherds iva: 



nade : 



"It is ordained thai nunc after Ihis in any year permit any beasts in his cuhtody or possession to feed in Ihc Cummon 
Fields without a shepherd or keeper more than one day aflei admoniiion in Church publicly given by the BallifT or reeve nt 
his deputy under pelutlCy that for every day passed against the ordinance ihey shall forfeit for every lieiut xij'' except and 
betides sheep which are not included in this ordinance." 



In 1570 the Homage at a Court General found that 




the decree heretofore made and hu foifeittrd 

1! Nicholas, as he affirmed upon his oalh. the 1.oril. 



At a Court Baron in 1572 : 

" The Homage present that two l>easlsof James 
Dodd were caught three limes in the corn in Ihc 
C'lnunon Field, wherefore he is in mercy vj* vii}"'." 

In 1 58 1 the regulation regard- 
ing shepherds was reinforced. In ihe 
minutes of a Court General, held iii 
I ;So, we read : 

" I'rccept is ihal none permit their caltle in 
II (nmmon Fields after admonition in ihe Church 
;;:m n, without sufficient cirstodians." 

In 1605 it was ordered : 
" After the fvasl of All Saints nent comiliE. if 
going ahtode in ihe coiiion fieldes medduwcs or cimiuns 
e iheir said hogs and also keepe Ihem out of hnmies,^' 



At a Court Baron, held in 161 1, the following order was passed : 

" Noernan ot woman w"'in this pishe that sowethCo 
nor anie of them shall hawle or hum w'" di^gs or otherw 
uppun paine of 30*." 

At a Court General in 1625 it was 

" Ordered thai all the inhaliitanls of the parish and Manor of ffiilham do keej 
Fields of the said Manor until Han'est be all Jnned, uppon paync to forfeit for eve 
w"" a sufficient keeper and for Every Hog offending xij''." 

At a Court Leet in 1626 the following further regulations v 



1 iij' iiij'i I'secpt they keep i 



"Item, That no Inhabitants w'^in this M anno' or any y 
TOire caltle uppon -my of the Coiiions then theiro otdna 
ixijnes heretofore nmde by )■ Mnmage. And y' iirK- i.s. 



ir ysons having any right of Coition shftll al any lymekerpi- 
ints w'" Ihey may or ought lo kcepc Mcclltdi^^; 1.1 Urderi 
I>-.rm? shall kecu' iiiiy shceya: oi laki any rilher mens cattle 
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to be kept iippon any of the conions of y^ s^ mano' uppon paync to forfeite for everie lK*a.sl eu'ie tyme so offending 

** Item, That eu'ie pson or psons that doe or shall have any inanno' of Rootes w*''in any of the Conion feilds of ffulham 
shall not hunt molest or vex any mans cattle at any tyme after Lamas day next untill All hallow lyde then next after uppon 
payne to forfeit to the Lo : for eu*ie tyme so offending vj* viij^.'* 

At the next Court Baron (1626) comes the following further instalment of rules : 

** Ordered that no manner of persons shall suffer their hoggs or hoggerills to goe into the conion feilds Ixjfore the end 
of Harvest or at the beginning of seed tyme. 

" No person shall suffer theire (sic) hogges to come into the common feilds unless they be ringed upon payne to forfeite 
to the Lord for eu*ie Hogg x*. 

*' No person or persons shall keepe any manner of kattle in the conion feilds w*''out a suftitient keeper when mens 
corne is soune uppon the grounde upon payne to forfeite for euery person iij* iiij''."' 

In the Parish Books allusions to the Town Meadows are very infrequent* 
The Way to The Churchwardens* Accounts for 1647 record : 

tneJKeaas. "Pd. Mr. Arnold the high constable for mending the way into the 

Towne Meads by order of the Vestry ;fi. 2s. od.'* 

The " way into the Towne Meads " was doubtless the path from Broomhouse Dock, that 
being the way taken by persons going from the old Town to the Meadows. In the Court 
Rolls a " Medelane" is mentioned as early as 1450. It is again referred to in 1485. 

The disbursements of the Churchwardens for 1649 include the following items : 

" To the Coroner of Midd. for his fee in coming to Fulham for viewing the Corps of a 

child w*=** was found dead in the meadowes ........ 13s. 4d. 

** To his Clerk is. od. 

*' To the Constable of Hamersmith and headborough of Fulham for warning a Jury 

for y* service 4s. od. 

*' Charges in sending for the Coroner and at the Inne where the meeting was . 3s. iid." 

* 

In 1 69 1 the following order was issued : 

** We order that noe pson or psons shall keepe any geese upon the Comons according to the Ancient custome of y*' said 
Manor and if any person shall ^sume to keepe any geese upon the said comons contrary to the custome of this Manor we 
doe amerse him or them 6s. 8d." 

By a further order, made at the same Court, it would appear that, thus early, certain 
persons who held Lammas lands were disposed to prevent the depasturing of cattle after their 
crops had been gathered : this order runs : 

** We order that noe pson or psons holding any Land w*'>in this Manor w*^'' by y*= custome of y" place is herbage after 
y« Crop is carried of {sic) shall endeavour by any wayes or meanes lo y'vent hinder or obstruct y»= lawfull right of herbage 
in such Lands but shall throw open their gates after their Crops are carried off upon paine of forfeiting 13s. 4d." 

t 

We W'ill now cross the Meads, starting from Broomhouse Dock. 
Jackson's Jackson's or Packman's Mead was, with Garlick Close, in 1628, let by the 

Kead. Bishop of London, for " vij'* x* " a year. It comprised three acres. 
. „ ^ Dock Mead is first mentioned in the Rent Book of the Bishop under the 

Dock Mead. '^ 

year 1628. In 1660 it was let for £6 13s. 4d. a year. It was eight acres in extent. 

Charlow or Charley Mead occupied the central portion of the Town Meadows* 

between Dock Mead on the south and Town Mead on the north. In the Court 

Cliarley Mead. 

Rolls the first mention of it is in 1422, when it was presented that 

"John Knotte has ten perches of his ditch unscoured between Charlowcroft and le Strode." 
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At a Court General in 1426 
" Matilda, wh'i was wife of Lawrence Xewporl, 



urcenderetl 1 



widowhood one a 



In 1541 every tenant in Charlow Mead was required to make a sufficient fence there 
according to his holding, evidently to prevent the straying of cattle. Again, in 1569, the 
Homage ordered "AH fences to be made sure upon Charlowe Mede." In the minutes of a 




Court General, in 1576, mention is made of Charles Mead, a very rare form of the name. In 
ifos ix;rsons having meadow ground in Charlow Mead were ordered by ihe Homage to 
scour the drain there and to contribute to the making of a gate. In 161 3 osiers in "Charley 
Mead " were ordered to be protected from cattle. The following is from the Fulham Church 
Registers : 

1719. William Bridjjin was Drowned in Charley Medc 1m. aj June. 

The Churchwardens' Accounts for 1720, in reference to the above, record payment 
" To a man, hotse and can for fetching Will Btidgen out of the Meads being drown'd 4s. od. '' 

On account of the similarity of name, it is often difficult to tell whether 

Town or entries in the Court Rolls, referring to the Town Meads, relate to the meadows 

'ro»'ni«*» generally, or to the Mead more especially designated the Town or Townham 

"^■d- Mead, which lay between Charlow Mead and Wild Mead. In 1545 a man was 

ordered to remove his dung which lay in the "highway leading to the Town 

Medc." Klizabeth, the wife of Thomas Parker, in 1 566, died seized of certain lands in the 

Manor including " 3 rods in Townham Meade." 

The disbursements of the Overseers for 1716 include 1 

" raid towards RepairinE Bridges in Townc Mead lOs. od." 

The Inmead in Townham Mead is first mentioned in the Court Rolls under the year 1447. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
TOWN MEADOWS— (contmuetf). 

SECTION II. 

For some four hundred years there belonged to the Parish Church of Fulham 

Church two separate pieces of land known as the Church Acres. They lay in Inmead, a 

▲ores. portion of Town Mead, an interesting survival of feudal times when it was the 

custom of the Lord of the Manor to parcel out among his tenants land in acre 

and half acre strips. 

These two acres were long in the possession of William Coxston, of whom we first hear in 
1440. On his death, which occurred in 1 491, he left them to Fulham Church. At a Court 
General, held 3 May 1 548, the following presentment was made : 

** Presented ihat there are two acres of meadow in the Innemede which William Coxston gave and surrendered to 
the use of the Parish Church of Fulham aforesaid to the reparation of the said Church valued/, an. beyond reprisals (ultra 
reprias) at xiij** iiij**." * 

There can be no doubt that this valuation was made by the Homage in connection with 
the Inventory of Church property which the Commissioners of Edward VI. were then 
compiling. (See vol. i. pp. 177-8.) The entry in this Inventory reads: 

Londe. Alsoo we Doo present and sertyfy that ther Doithe belongc and apcrtayn to the 

Churche of ffulham two Akars of medow grownde to the yearly vallew . . xiij=* iiij^. 

In Roll 34 of I Ed. VI., Chantry Certificates, is a somewhat similar entry (see " Fulham 
Church " vol. ii. p. 4). 

In an entry, made in the year 1623 in the ancient " Register Book,*' is the following 
account of " The Bownding of the church meadowe lying in the comon meadowc comonlye 
called the Towne meade " : 

** The one Acre of the sayde Meade is Ijetwene the lande of M"" Maurice Powell the sonne of M' Edmunde Powell, Gentl. 
east and west and abulteth in the south upon the River of Thames and on the North side arc the Ld. Byshops Demcines, 
now in the occupation of Edmund Holding — 1623. 

" The other Acre of the sayd Meade is betweene the lande of M' Edmunde Powell on the west and the lande of M' 
John Powell, sonne of the sayd Edmunde on the East : it abutteth in the south side upon the River of Thames and in the 
North side upon the lande of the sayd M' Edmunde Powell. " 

* According to Williams' *' Law Dictionary" the term *' reprisals " or ** reprises" *' is used of deductions and pay- 
ments out of a Manor or lands as rent charges, annuities, etc. Therefore when we speak of the clear yearly value of a 
manor or estate or land we say it is so much/^r annum besides all reprisals." 
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This interesting entry, made by the Vicar, the Rev. Richard Cluet, may be illustrated 



thus : 



Bp's. Demesnes 
in the occupation 
of Edm. Holding. 

N 



Edmund 
Powell. 



Maurice 
Powell 

W 



Church Acre. 



Maurice 
Powell. 

E 



S 








N 


Edmund 




Powell. 


Church Acre. 


W 






S 



John 
Powell. 

E 



River. 



River. 



Church Acres. 



The westernmost Acre was very near what is termed Cole's Dock, anciently the water- 
course which divided Charlow Mead on the west from Town Mead on the east. The eastern- 
most Acre lay about 500 ft. eastwards of it. Though called " Acres," they were really less. 
The Tithe Apportionment gives the former as oa. 2r. i3p. and the latter as oa. 3r. 22p., 
or only la. ir. 35p. together. 

The crops upon this land were, according to ancient custom, annually sold 
rop o e j^y ^j^^ Fulham Vestry to the highest bidder, the money realized being passed 
to the Church Rate account. From the numerous entries of sales in the Parish 
Books we extract the following in illustration : 

** 1637. rec. for the Church Meadowes £7 os. od.*' 

*' 1642. Received this present daie being the 25th of September 1642 of Thomas Hooke above said the sume of Five 
pounds lawfull money and is in full payment for the (crop of the) Church meadowes w*^*^ was sold to the said Thomas 
Hooke as above said . 

Witnesse my hand the X marke of 

Nathamell Dancer, churchwarden. 
James Cluet, parishe Gierke." 

*' 1645. The crop of the church-meadowes was sould this present day being the 27 day of May 1645 vnto Mr. Andrew 
Arnold for the summ of four poundes to be paid on midsommer day next." 

/* 1654. Att a Vcstrie att fulham the xv*'> day of May 1654. 

The Cropp of the Church meadowes was sould the day al>ove written to Mr. Peter Nourse for the summe of Eyght 
pounds and Tenne shillings to l)e paid to the pscnt Churchwarden for the vse of the pish on the . . day week." 

*' 1667. The cropp of the Church meadowes was sould to the Rt. VVorrpfull S"" Wm. Powell for the sume of six pounds 
fTiftcenc shillinges to bee paid to the churchwarden vpon the 25*'^ day of June next ensuinge the date hereof (28 May). 

Witness my hand, 

Wm. Powell. 

Wittnes 

Ric Steve.nson vie." 

** 1711. Rec** for the cropp of the Church accars ;f 4 7s. 6d. 

James Ceney Churchwarden." 

•* 1 7 12. Rec* of Mr. Gardiner for the Cropp of the Church accars ;£'5 os. od. 

A* - Vigsiiy aatembled (27 May) the grass of the Church Acres was exposed for sale and the same was sold to 
tlte sum of three pounds which the said Mr. Conyers promises to be accountable for on demand to 
4h above mentioned to which he has hereunto set his hand the day and year above written. 

Francis Conyers." 

jeetio^ held 27 May 1740 the crop of the Church Acres was sold to Mr. Wm. Burchell for 
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In later times it became the custom for the Churchwardens to return the purchaser the 
value of two bottles of wine for ** prompt payment.** Thus, the Parish Books for 1791, after 
recording the sale of the crop for £i 14s. od., read : 

** Deduct for 2 bottles of wine for prompt payment as usual 5.'- <^i 9s. od." 

Again, in 1802, the crop sold for ;^9 9s. od. *Mess 8s. for 2 bottles of wine for prompt 
payment as usual.'* 

The Parish Books for 1822 contain the following entry : 

** There being no competitors for the crop of the Church Acres, Mr. Kight churchwarden fixed upon meeting next 
Tuesday evening and desired that public notice may be given of the same by the bellman crying it round the parish : 
28'hMay 1822." 

On 4 June following, Mr. Thomas Andrew bought the crop for £4. 

The sale of the Church Acres is thus told by the Rev. F. H. Fisher in his 
Sale of the 

useful little book on "The Endowed Charities of Fulham," published in 

Church Acres. 

1889. 

'* In that year (1880) application wds made to the Charily Commission by the Churchwardens, as acting Trustees, 
for a vesting order and appointment of Trustees. The Commissioners issued this on 7lh May, 1880, appointing the 
Vicar and Churchwardens, and two others, Trustees, and vesting the land, * numbered 847 and 855 on the Tithe Map,' in 
* the Official Trustee of Charily l^ands.' In 1883 the Trustees, with the consent of ihe Charity Commissioners, sold the 
land for ;^i, 750 to the Imperial Gas Company, and with this sum ;£" 1, 629 los. Metropolitan Consolidated Stock (3i per 
cent.) was l)ought and placed in the name of the Official Trustees. On 26th June, 1883, the Charity Commission made a 
further scheme for the administration of the Charity, viz., *that the yearly income was to l)e paid to the Churchwardens for 
the maintenance of the fabric of the Parish Church, and, subject thereto, to the maintenance of the services of the said 
Church, and of the furniture thereof.' " 

The Church Acres thus produce £^y os. 8d. a year, in lieu of about an average of 
£$ \os. p. anmim obtained under the antiquated method of selling the crop. That such a 
method should have survived till 1880 is almost inconceivable. 

There used to be held, in the Town Meads, at the bottom of Sands End Lane, an annual 
fair. It ceased some forty years ago. 

Next to the river the last meadow was Wild Mead. It is first mentioned in 
wudKead. the minutes of a Court Baron held in 1385. In 1463 Nicholas Wakefield 
surrendered to John Wakefield and Katherine his wife 

*' One rode of meadow in Wyldemede, l)etwecn the meadow of the Lord on the north and the Thames on the 
south." 

In 1 5 19 John James surrendered 

'* One rod in Wyldemede near the Thames parcel of X'eysons formerly John Wakefield's '' 

to the use of Richard Fctley and heirs. 

Up in the far away corner of the Meadows next to Chelsea was Frogmill- 
Frogmiubank, bank, Frogmill, Frogmeadbank, or Frog Mead. Just south of where the Creek 
orFxogKead. joins the Thames is a small inlet which runs first parallel with the Creek and 

then turns south. Frogmillbank was the little tongue of land running between 
the two. The wider portion, where the two watercourses separated, was more generally known 
as Frog Mead, the narrower portion being Frogmillbank. 
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The earliest allusion to it occurs in the minutes of a View held in 1384, where it is called 
" Frogemill." At a View, in 1 394, it is noted ** The Lord to scour his ditch at ffrogmelle." 
In 1 4 10 a bridge at "ffrogmelle" was reported to be out of repair. The Creek along the 
north bank of Frogmill was known as the Shere ditch {i.e. Shore-ditch) or as Frogmill ditch. 
At a View in 1423 the Lord was urged to mend " a watercourse at Frogmell." At a View in 
1428 it was reported *' That the Lord has 40 perches unscoured at ffrogemell." 

Again, in 1435, the Lord was presented for his ditch at " ffrogmill." In a similar 
presentment for 1438 the name is spelled " froggemcll." At a View in 1479 we find " The 
Lord's Ditch at Frogmell Mead is unscoured between Chelchehithe and Wylmede," or, in other 
words, the lower portion next to the river. 

The Homage, at a Court Baron in 1696, made the following order: 

** We order all persons having any I^nd adjoyning to the Conion dreyne from ffrogg milbank to the Comon of 
Ilelljrooke that they scowre up the seuerall ditches," eii. 

This mead, which was about four acres in extent, adjoined Frogmillbank on 

Pan or the west, its northern boundary being the Creek. " Fan " is from the Anglo- 

FannMead. Saxon/^;/, a marsh, the Mead doubtless being so called from its marshy state. 

It is mentioned in "London and Middlesex Fines" as early as 127 1-2, when 
Robert, son of Peter attc Elmes, bought certain lands in '* Fuleham " of William de Sandford, 
including a meadow called *' le Fen." In 1614 Fan Mead was sold by Henry Norwood to 
I Icnry, l^arl of Lincoln. The Mead was long in the possession of the Powells, from whom it 
passed to Sir John Williams, bart. By his will, dated 7 April 1723, Sir John bequeathed the 
meadow to the Vicar, Churchwardens and Overseers of the poor of the Parish of Fulham, 

'* towards the repairing the Almeshouse in ffulham which S*" William Powell my wife's flfather built for twelve 
|K)()ie women." * 

At that time the Fan Mead was leased to a Mr. Hook at an annual rent of ;f 12. The 
Report of the Parliamentary Commissioners on Charities and Education, 1815-39, states 
that Fan Mead was then in the occupation of William Bryon at an annual rent of ;f 18. 

In 1826, a small part of this Mead, consisting of about seven poles, was sold to the 
proprietors of the Kensington Canal, in order to enable them to carry the line of their then 
projected Canal across the same. A sum of £^0 was agreed upon as compensation, but, 
though the land was taken by the proprietors, the money was not forthcoming, and no com- 
pensation to the Almshouse was obtained till 1845. In this year, the West London Railway 
Company having obtained possession of the Canal, an application was made to them by the 
Trustees for the amount of the purchase money originally agreed upon, together with interest 
at ^ per cent, calculated on that sum from 1826 to 1845. This claim, which amounted to £^2, 
was paid and the money was invested in the purchase of £^6 13s. 2d. Three per Cent. Consols. 
The precise area of the Fan Mead, exclusive of the seven poles, was found, in 1836, to be 
3a. 2r. 32p. In 1859 Fan Mead was sold, under the authority of the Charity Commissioners, 
to the ImixTJal Gasworks for ;f 2,000, and the money invested by the Trustees in the purchase of 
^'2,088 iss. 5d. Consols. In 1869 this stock (except ;^8oo) was sold and the proceeds devoted 
to the building of the new Almshouses in Church Row. The ;^8oo was left to accumulate to 
/*i,ooo. It now forms one of the principal sources of the endowment of Sir William Poweirs 
Almshouses. (Sec vol. i. p. 140.) 

• See ** Burlington Road," vol. i. pp. 129-30. 
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The Town Mead Road which, roughly speaking, skirts the northern side of 

Town Mead the vanishing Town Meadows, constitutes a sort of continuation of old Water 

Boad. Lane, of which we have spoken in connection with Broomhouse. Its western 

end begins near Dymock Street. Thence it runs north-east, pretty well parallel 

with the river, crossing Wandsworth Bridge Road, to a point nearly opposite Battersea Creek. 

Here it turns north-east and joins Stephendale Road. 

On its north side there is little to detain us. Numerous streets are in course of 
building, providing accommodation for our rapidly increasing artisan classes. St. Michael's 
Mission Church, erected in 1899 as a chapel of ease to St. Matthew's, Wandsworth Bridge 
Road, was consecrated by Dr. Creighton, Bishop of London, on 29 Sept. 1899. It was 
designed by Messrs. Whitfield and Thomas, and built by Messrs. Gregory and Co. at a total 
cost, including the site, of about j^4,8oo. On the south side, covering a part of the site of 
Dock Mead, is West Wharf, belonging to the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

Between Town Mead .Road and the river, a little eastwards of Wandsworth 

Kops Bridge, stands Kops Brewery, which was built by Mr. H. Lowenfcld in 1890, on 

Brewery. another portion of old Dock Mead. It was taken over by its present propri::tors 

in 1893. 

The Brewery is a building of commodious dimensions, occupying, with numerous 

outbuildings, an area of some eight acres. The various departments of this huge establishment 

constitute one of the sights of Fulham. It is, perhaps, not generally known that " Kops " is a 

merely distinctive name devised on account of the resemblance of its sound to '* hops," one of 

the chief ingredients in the manufacture of the beverage known as Kops Ale. Although 

of only comparatively recent introduction, Kops Ale is sent to every part of the world, 

the sales averaging two million bottles weekly. The proprietors of Kops Brewery employ 

over 4,000 hands and 1,200 horses in their different yards. During the season there are 

some 400 hands employed at Fulham. 

Beyond Kops Brewery, on a portion of Charlow Mead, is the new Fulham 
Pulham Vestry Wharf. 

Vestry In consequence of the wharf on the old Toll House site (see vol. i. p. 66) 

Wharf. proving totally inadequate, the Vestry, on 19 Sept. 1894, resolved to purchase 
four acres of land between Town Mead Road and the Thames at a cost 
of j^8,900, to be used as a wharf and store. This fine site has a river frontage of about 340 
feet. On 13 Nov. 1895 the Thames Conservators gave the Vestry license to embank the 
wharf. This work was let to Messrs. G. Wimpey and Co. for ;^3,034. There is a depth 
of i6)4 ft. from the coping of the wall to the barge bed, and barges are able to load and 
unload at neap tides. The wall is formed of concrete, with blue Staffordshire brick facing. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TOWN U^M^O^S— (continued). 

SECTION in. 

North of Townham Mead lay two pieces of land belonging to the Lord of the 
BaUond. Manor, a m:adow called Banlond or Ballond and an extensive tract known as 
the Warren. The name Banlond first occurs in the minutes of a Court General 
held in 1437. In 1438 and 1446 we hear of the "Lord's farm called Bandland.*' * "The 
Lord's meadow called Ballond " is a phrase which occurs in the minutes of a Court held in 1470. 
The farm probably ceased soon afterwards, though the name continued. In the time of the 
Commonwealth it had assumed the corrupt form of " Bawdinland." Near Balond was a s?mall 
meadow called Spitelmede or Spitelands. 

Nowadays, in speaking of the Bishop's Warren, we mean the broad field 

The Warren. ^^ ^.j^g north of Fulham Palace. This, it is true, has been the Lord's Warren for 

Gonygroye. some centuries, but there was an earlier Warren, which belonged to the Bishops 

of London, just northwards of the Town Meads and adjacent to their farm called 

Banlond. It consisted of about 20 acres. 

As early as 1 393-4 we hear of this Warren. On 5 Feb. of this }ear the minutes of a 
Court Baron run : 

** Ordered to distrain WiUiam Brother because he has taken partridges and rabbits from the Warren of the Lord of 
Fulham." 

In the Court Rolls are frequent references to Conygrove or Coneygrove, in connection 
with Veyson's tenement. This Conygrove was doubtless identical with the rabbit warren above 
mentioned. It is referred to as late as 1581. 

The boundaries of the Warren were. Dock Mead on the south, Broomclose on the north, 
Garlick Close on the west, and the Coope and Pingle on the east. 

East of the Warren was a wood known as the Cope or Coope, the Pingle, 
The Coope or the Coope and Pingle,t containing seventeen acres. 

andPinerie. The first mention of it is in 15 18, when it was reported at a Court 

General that 

" Roger Haukyns and Richard Burton have cut down eleven ashes growing in the lord's Wood called the Cope." 

In the Rent Book of the Bishop of London for 1628, the Coope and Pingle is valued at 
" xiij" /. ann'' In its later days the name of the Coope and Pingle was transformed into 
Cobb's Pingle or Cobb's Pringle. 

The boundaries of the Coope and Pingle were, the Warren on the west, Crabtree Close 
on the east, Charlow Mead on the south, and a meadow and osier ground on the north. 

Between the Coope and Pingle and Purdey's Close, and north of the Town 
Meads, was a meadow called Crabtree Close, about fifteen acres in extent. In 
the Bishop's Rent Book for 1627 it is valued at " xij" xj*." 

* The land was probably originally bond land. 
t Coope = coop, and Pingle -^ a close, Both words thus signify an enclosed piece of ground. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

SANDS END. 
SECTION I. 

Sands End extends from the Creek, which divides Fulham from Chelsea, to the 
Keaninir of old Peterborough estate. (See vol. ii. p. 134.) Southwards it reaches the river, 
the Name, and northwards it terminates about the King's Road. 

The name " Sands End " has been variously explained. " End " is, of course, 
equivalent to " dwelling," " village," as in North End, East End (Parson's Green), West End 
(Hammersmith), Crouch End, etc. It has been conjectured that Sands End is an abbreviated 
form for Sandford's End, meaning the dwelling of Sandford. Others have surmised that the 
place, in some unexplained way, owed its name to Sir William Sandys, Lord of the Manor of 
Chelsea in the reign of Henry VIII. There is, however, no doubt that Sands End or Sandie 
End merely means the village by the sand. The river about here and the estuary of the old 
Creek, enclose a bed of sand some twenty feet in thickness, lying upon the London clay. 

The earliest mention of the name occurs in the Rolls of the Manor in 

Its EarUest connection with the messuage of John Goldhawk, who lived in Fulham in the 

acention. time of Edward III. and Richard II. His holdings were extensive. Besides 

" Goldhawkes atte Sonde " or ** atte Sande," we hear of " Goldhawkes atte 

Mershe," or Goldhawk's by the Marsh, a name which yet survives in Goldhawk Road. In 

other parts of the Manor, including, as we have seen, a considerable estate at Walham Green, 

Goldhawk possessed lands. (See vol. ii. pp. 249-50). In 1404, 

** John Palfreyman surrendered half an acre in Hyerlond, parcel of Goldhaukes att Sande to the use of John Adam 
and Dionis his wife." 

A small volume might, indeed, be filled by citations of similar entries referring to lands 
which had belonged to Goldhawk " at the Sand." In the earlier Court Rolls one or two other 
persons are described as ''atte Sonde." In 1454 we hear of a *' John Burton atte Sonde." In 
a presentment of 1569 there is mentioned a "Thomas Burton of Sandes." 

It is not till the time of the Virgin Queen that we hear of the " End," from which we may 
infer that the nucleus of a tiny village was only then in course of formation. The earliest 
instance of the name is in 1566, when mention is made of the ** bridge at Sandeande." In 1575 
John Powell, gent, was required to make his fence between ** Gill Hale " and the premises of 
John Burton at '* Sands Ende." Two years later this John Burton was ordered to scour his 
ditches (foveas) at " Sand End," between " Gilhalle " and ** Peasecroft." (See vol. ii. p. 83). 

In the oldest (1625) Poor Rate assessment, the rated inhabitants under ** Sandend " are : 

** Dorathy ffrancis widowe iiij* 

Nicholas ffranklin ij iiij** 

Edmond Lawrence iij 

Thomas Arundel 1, gent. iiij 

William Wreynald of Chelsye xviij<* " 
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In the Assessment books for 1629, the spelling " Sandie End " first occurs. In 1635 only 
three persons were assessed under the head " Sand End." Fourteen years later (/>. in 1649), 
the rated inhabitants of " Sand End " were 



ii 



Mrs. Barclay. 
John Phelps . 
Mr. John Sanders 
John Loue 
Peter Marsh . 
Richard Harris 
Tho. Holdernes sen. 
Jonathan Weaver . 



In 1666 William Green was presented 



IS. od. 

Id. 
3s. 6d. 

6d. 
2s. 6d. 
IS. 4d. 
IS. 4d. 

6d.' = 



*' for keeping hoggs upon the Wharfe lying between the landing place called the Sands 

End and the High Bridge and if not removed before 24th. of this inst. month (June) 4CX1. " 

As late as 1739 only thirty-five persons were rated under " Sandy End." * 
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SANDS END — (continued). 



SECTION II. 

By far the most noteworthy house now existing at Sands End is Sandford 

Sandford House, or Sandford Manor House, now the property of the Gas Light and 

Manor House Coke Company, formerly the Imperial Gas Company, and the residence, for 

or over fifty years, of the late Mr. Daniel McMinn, manager of the Counting House 

Sandofrd and Stores Department of the Company. 

House. Before we proceed to describe the house, we will deal with what is known of 

the history of the ancient manor of Stamford, Stanford, Sampford, or Sandford. 
There is no doubt that Sandford House was once a manor house, though much of the 
history of Sandford Manor is involved in doubt. 

In the Patent Rolls at the Public Record Office and in the Court Rolls of Fulham Manor 
mention is made of several persons bearing the name of Sandford or de Sandford, but it is 
impossible to do more than to speculate as to their connection with the manor of which we are 
speaking. In the reign of Edward I. we find, from the Patent Rolls, that a certain John de 
Saundeford held a tenement in Fulham. Among the deeds in the Record Office is one of the 
year 1363 which mentions another John Sandford of Fulham. " London and Middlesex Fines" 
for 7 Ric. II. (1383) show that a "John Saunford" of Fulham and William Stoket of 
** Chelheth" purchased of John WodhousJ a messuage in Fulham. The Court Rolls for 1 391-2 
speak of a John Samfford, doubtless the same person. 

* Tbere is in Yorkshire a village called " Sandend." 

Mr. McMinn died 17 Dec. 1899. 

^eiliaps the son of Robert de Wodehouse, Archdeacon of Richmond, who, in 1278, purchased an estate at Fulham 
ide Bydyk. He died possessed of it in 1344 (Cal. Inq. P.M.) 
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Warenus de Insula* or Warren de Lisle or de Lyle died, on 28 June 1383, seized 
of a house at Fulham which he held of John Saundford, probably the Sandford above 
mentioned. There can be little question that this house, subsequently spoken of as the 



Lord Lisle's Place, was identical 
Roll of the Exchequer, 44 Edward 
III., we learn that "Warin del Isle" 
was keeper of the town of Ports- 
mouth. He was summoned to 
Parliament from 6 April 1369 to 
24 March 13S1-2 as " Warine de 
Insula." 

The following entry appears 
in " Cal. Inq. Post Mortem," 6 
Ric. H.: 



with Sandford Manor House. From the Issue 



" Warinus de Insula ch'r 

" Fulham villa unuiD messuag 
, et dlmid' prati et una net' pasl 



. Maigaieta. 





ft^jsJl 


J J5J -1^^ 


'^^^^^^.«i^ -. -_, 


ilH^W; 



■■Fulhain,- 1813. 



His holding thus consisted of one messuage of three acres, meadow-land three and a 
half acres, and pasture-land one acre. 

Warren de Lisle was twice married (1) to Margaret, daughter of Willliam Pipard, who 
died in 1376, and (2) to the Lady Joan Fitzalan, daughter of Edmund, Earl of Arundel, who 
died 27 April 1392. The " Cal. Inq. Post Mortem," 15 Ric. II. records : 



.farini de Lisle ch'r " 
n mesau^' duo gardin' I 



:s rode pral i i 



Warren de Lisle had, by his wife Mai^aret, a son, Gerard, bom in 1360, who married 
Anne, daughter of Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and a daughter, Margaret, born in 
1361-2, who eventually became heiress. 

Margaret de Lisle married at Wingrave, about 1367, Thomas, Lord Berkeley, 5th Baron, 
who succeeded to the estate at Sands End. At a View in 1394, the Jurors presented 
"The Lord of Berkle to scour his ditch at Holnmdyoke." 

This ditch at Holmead Oak, bitwe^n P"ulham and Chelsea, was a part of the old Cresk. 
At a View in 1395-6, the Jurors reported that 



" The Lord Uerkele has acijuircd one tenement called West tenement by charier as also other lands which late were 
Ivo de Fulham'h to the prejudice of the Ixjrd and of his Church of St. Paul Iwcause the said lands weie holden of the said 
X^rd by the lod. " 

In 1397 Lord Berkeley's name again occurs in the Rolls, He died in 1417, 
Subsequently Lord Lisle's place passed into the possession of Richard Beauchamp, Earl 

of Warwick. He appears to have held the property iii right of his wife, Elizabeth, Lady 

Lisle, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas, Lord Berkeley. 



* The following reference lo a purchase of lands at t'ulham by Sir Warren de Li^le, in 
and Middlesex Fines " : 

" S' Warin de Lisle, chivalier, and Wallet, parson of the church of Kesylyngliery v. The 
in Fulham which Roger Ainyal held, 49 Ed. IIL" 
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This Richard Beaiichamp, Earl of Wanvick, was, in 1425, sent to France to fill the post 
of Regent during the absence of the Duke of Bedford. He was subsequently chained with 
the education of the young King, Henry VI. In 1437 he was again appointed Regent of 
France. He died at Kouen in 1439. From the " Cal Inq. Post Mortem." 17 Henry VI. (1439). 
we gather that, at the time of his death, he held possessions in half the counties of England. 
including, in Middlesex : 

lucfi Waricwik, 
■The Lord Lyle'i Phcc,' ■' 

About this time Sandford Manor became the property of the Church, but the exact date 
of its transfer is doubtful. Lysons states that Henry, Earl of Northumberland, in the year 
1403, gave a small manor in the parishes of Fulham and Chelsea to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Martin'fi-le-Grand, in exchange fur a house in Aldersgate Street. The Earl of Northumber- 
land in 1403 was Henry Percy, the father of Harry Hotspur, who was, at this very time, 
engaged in a rebellion against the King. It is, therefore, extremely unlikely that any 
transaction such as that described by I.ysons really took place. Moreover, there is no evidence 

to show that Lord Liste's 
Place was ever in his pos- 
session. There seems, 
however, no doubt that 
Sandford Manor, or a 
portion of it, was granted 
to the collegiate church 
of St. Martin somewhere 
about the year 1435. 
In this year Nicholas 
Dixon, clerk, was ordered 
at a View to make his 
ditch between "Samford 
bregge" and a certain 
pightell of the " Comes 
de Warewyk " (Earl of 
Warwick). 

This ditch was the 
old Creek between Fulham 

&imlf«dM.u,„rl[o.^.. lr.m.,,..u.r-..,l.ur,lr.»,mBl. M,5- K.,.. M.M.i.,. ^"^ Chclsea. Nicholas 

Dixon, clerk, was doubt' 
less the tenant of Sandford, representing the Dean and Chapter of St. Martin's. The 
allusion to the pightell (a small enclosure) makes it apjiear that, as late as 1425, the Earl of 
Warwick stili had a connection with the place. Indeed, as we have seen from the "Cal, Inq. 
P.M.," the Earl is recorded as having died in 1439 in possession of Lord Lisle's Place. 

Nicholas Dixon was still the tenant in 1426, when the Jurors at a View complained that 
he had trees overhanging the "processional way" — the road by the Creek along which the 
bounds were beaten- — and also other trees overhanging the common way " between Wendenes- 
grene and the lands of the said Nicholas," doubtless the south side of the Fulham Road, 
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between Walham Green and Stamford Bridge. In the minutes of a Court Baron, held in 1430, 
is the following entry : 



J do feally fur laiiiis iimi 



Agoin it is ordered thai Willia 
formerly John Sampford's."' 

Also, in 1432, the minutes of a View of Frankpledge record that : 

" William Derby, clerk, has 20 perches uf unscourcd ditch at Holmed." 

William Derby was doubtless Dixon's successor. These two entries, taken together, 

show that the lands 

and tenements for which 
the tenant was called 
upon to do fealty were 
opposite the boundary 
Creek at Holmead, 
which was precisely 
the position of Sandfoni 
Manor. 

The Rev. William 
Derby appears to havt; 
carecl little for the orders 
of the Courts of the Lortl 
of the Manor of Fulham, 
for, on 8 Nov. 1434 and 
on 9 May 1435 we find 
that distraints vvcri.- 
ordered to be made on 
■'Master William Derby, 
clerk." The tenant of 
Sandford's, in 1450, was 
Sir Richard Cost, clerk. 

" At [his Court John Kyrkeby, i 
long as the Courls shall be hulden al 

To attorn, under the old feudal Jaws, was to transfer the feudal allegiance of a vassal 
to a new lord upon his obtaining an estate from its former possessor. In those far off days, 
a journey from St. Martin's to Fulham was no light matter, and hence, doubtless, the reason 
for obtaining the King's writ. 

In 145s the Rev. John Kyrkeby was stated to have "a ditch called fifrt^melledyche " 
unscoured. This was the same creek as Holmead ditch. In 1456 it is stated in the minutes 
of a View that : 

" Master John Kyrkeby, clerk, has 80 perches of ditch unscoured ^^et1A■cen Snniforii brcggc and Fn^cmcH." 

This shows that the lands of Sandford Manor must then have extended atong the Creek 
from Stamford Bridge on the north to Frogmelt on the south. In 1463 it was presented that 
Simon Godmanston, clerk, had twenty perches of his ditch at "ffregmyl dytchc" unscoured, 
showing that the manor was still in clerical hands. 




In the minutes of i 



i.ick viow, I'Vom a photograph by Mr. H, Ambridgu. 

Court General, held in 1454, we read: 
vheieby he is aulhoriicd to atlom fur his suit of court s( 
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In 1479 and 1480 it was reported that the " tenant of Stannfords " had made default. In 
1490 the Bishop of Bath and Wells (Robert Stillington) is given as the defaulting tenant. 
Stillington was still the tenant in 1492. 

Henry VIII. granted the collegiate church of St. Martin*s, with all its endowments, to the 
monastery of St. Peter, Westminster. Accordingly, the Abbots of Westminster became the 
owners of Sandford Manor. The Court Rolls contain several references to the Abbots of 
Westminster in respect of the cleansing of the Creek before their property at Sands End. In 
1509, for instance, it was ordered at a View that the Abbot should scour 40 perches of 

•* A certain dilch called Shereditch bclwccn the Lordship of Fulham and the Lordship of Chelseyth." 

Again, in 15 14, it is reported that the Abbot of Westminster has a ditch unsecured 
called ** Frokgnel bank." 

In 1549 the Dean and Chapter of Westminster conveyed Sandford Manor to King 
Edward VI. in exchange for other lands. His sister. Queen Mary, sold it in 1558, to William 
Maynard, citizen and mercer of London, who, in 1566, purchased Purdey's and Veyson's at 
Sands End. In the grant the manor is thus descpbed : 

"The sayd Manor ys one entire thinge of hytselfe, and came to th' ands of Kinge Henry VIIL byway of exchaunge 
from the sayd house of Westminstei, and ys no parcell of th' ancyent inheritance of y*" Crowne, nor of y« Duchies of 
Lane, or Cornewall, and lyethe about foure miles from the King and (^ueenes Ma*''"" house of St. James. 

"I do not knowne any Icade or myne to be upone the premises, neither is the Kinge and Queenes Ma*'" answered of 
any other lands being within the parish of Fulham. 

'* The premises do contain in divers parcel Is of land to the sayd Tenle belonginge y*^ nombre of xlv. acres of lande, 
vizt. ii. acres of meadowe and xliii. acres of arable grounde, nether ys ther any wood in or upon any parte of the premises, 
but y hedge rowes, which are not able to maytaync the ffoules thereof, as by certyfycate from Alexander Henrj's. 
within the said countie rcmayninge aperethe." * 

At a Court General, held in 1564, William Maynard was fined for cutting down trees in 
the Manor, for ovcrpasturing the Common with his cows, and for not ringing his pigs. The 
following entry occurs in the minutes of a View in 1581 : 

*' William Maynerd gent, has drawn blood from William Canon wherefore (he is amerced) xiij* iv*'." 

Sir William Maynard, who settled at Curriglas, near Tallow, Ireland, died seized of the 
Manor of Sandford in 1630. He was the son of William Maynard of Fulham, by Angel, 
daughter and co-heiress of Humphrey Baskerville, alderman of London. 

A halo of. romance gathers around Sandford Manor House from the circumstance that 
tradition associates it with the memory of Nell Gwynnc. Unfortunately, there is nothing 
beyond tradition to connect her with the house, which certainly remained in the possession, 
though not, perhaps, in the occupation of the Maynards. The Assessment books for the time 
of Charles II. are lost, and the Court Rolls naturally afford no help. According to one 
tradition the Merry Monarch actually built the house for the occupation of his mistress. Mr. 
Peter Cunningham, in his researches, found nothing to support the legend, as to the truth of 
which he expresses his doubt. Faulkner states that a medallion in plaster of the fair Eleanor 
was found upon the estate, and that it was, in his time, in the possession of William Howard, 
of Walham Green, the purchaser of the proi)erty. Many years ago, in the course of some 
alterations at the house, other interesting relics were discovered. These included an ancient 

• Ilarl. MSS. No. 608, p. 5. 
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thimble with the initials N. G. ("Nell Gwynne"?) engraved upon it, and an alleged Free- 
mason's badge or jewel, supposed to have belonged to Charles II. The latter, which was 
found under the boards of one of the rooms on the first floor, was given to the Engineer to the 
Gas Company, and was by that gentleman presented to his Lodge. During some work which 
was being done to the front bedroom in the south half of the house a secret recess was 
discovered. This contained what had once been some 
wooden plates, but then reduced almost to dust. In a 
recess on the left hand side of the fire-place in the 
dining-room, which overlooks the lawn, some fragments 
of pottery were discovered. During some repairs, 
executed in Oct. 1896, to the brickwork at the top of 
the chimney stack belonging to the north half of the 
house, an old copper coin, completely defaced, was found 
in the top courses of the central block. 

In the Domestic InteUigencer for 5 Aug. 1679 is 
the following : 



sitting lately by 
Chclsey, " 







" waterside," which need 



" We hear that ^tadalnc Klfcn Gwyii's mothot 
water side at her liQU&e by the neat-houses, ncai 
denlalty into the water and was drowned." 

There were neat-houses at Pimlico, near 
riverside, and it may have been there that 
mother of Nell Gwynne came by her death, 
the other hand, the old Creek facing Sandford NdiGwynn 

Manor House might have been the spot where 
the good lady fell in. It will be noticed that the writer says ' 
not necessarily mean the Thames itself. 

The name of the Nell Gwynne Cottages, to which we shall presently allude, long served 
to connect the tradition of frail Nell with the place. A public-house, near this spot, still 
recalls the name. Once it was no unusual thing for persons to make a sort of pilgrimage to 
Sands End for the purpose of inspecting the supposed home of Mistress Nell. 

Another tradition in connection with Sandford Manor House is the residence here of 
Joseph Addison. There is no doubt that the author of " The Spectator " lived at Sands End, 
but there is no evidence to show that it was actually at the manor house. Swift, in his 
" Journal to Stella," several times mentions Addison's retirement " near Chelsea." Thus : 
"SepC 15, 1710. We dined at a country house near Chelsea, where Mr. Addison often retires." 

Two years before this we find Addison writing from " Sandy End " a couple of delightful 
letters to Edward Henry Rich, the young Earl of Wanvick and Holland, whose mother he was 
patiently wooing. They run : 

" Sandy End, May 20, 1708. 
" My hear Lord, 

" 1 have empioyed the whole neighbourhood in looking after birds' nests, and not altogether without success. My 
man found one last night ; but it proved a hen's with fifteen e^s in it, covered with an old broody duck, which may satisfy 
your Lordship's curiosity a little, though I am afraid the e^s will be of little use to us. This morning I have news brought 
me of a nest that has abundance of little eggs, streaked with red and blue veins, that, by the description they give me, 
must make a very beautiful figure on a string. My neighbours are very much divided in their opinions upon them ; some 
«ay they ue s sky-lark's ; others will have them to be a canary bird's ; but I am much mistaken in the mloiir and turn of 
VOL. IIL 35 
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ihc c-^};s, if ihey are not full of tom-tits. If your Lordship does not make haste, I am afraid they will Ik; birds l)efore you 
sec them ; for, if the account they gave me of them be true, they cannot have alxne two days more to reckon. 

Since I am so near your Lordship, methinks, after having passed the day among more severe studies, you may often 
take a trip hither and relax yourself with these little curiosities of nature. I assure you, no less a man than Cicero 
commends the two great friends of his age, Scipio and Lielius, for entertaining themselves at their country-house, which 
stood on the sea-shore, with picking up cockle-shells, and looking after birds' nests. For which reason I shall conclude 
this learned letter, with a saying of the same author in his treatise On Friendship : " Absint autem tristitia et in omni re 
scveritas ; habent ilia; quidem gravitatem ; sed amicitia debet esse lenior et remissor, et adomnem suavitatem facilitatemque 
morum prodivior. '' {i.e. Shun sadness and sternness on every occasion; for in these there is a kind of heaviness; 
friendship ought to be gentle and unrestrained, and inclined to the utmost suavity and good nature.) If your Lordship 
understands the elegance and sweetness of these words, you may assure yourself you are no ordinary Latinist, but if they 
liuve force enough to bring you to Sandy End, I shall be very pleased. 

I am, my dear Lord, 

Vour Lordship's most aflfectionate and most oljedient Servant, 

J. Addison.'* 

"Sandy End, May 27, 1708. 
" Mv DEARK^T Lord, 

" I cannot forliear being troublesome to your I^)rdship whilst I am in your neighlnmrhood. The business of this is, to 
invite you to a concert of music, which I have found out in a neighbouring wood. It begins precisely at six in the evening, 
and Consists of a blackbird, a thrush, a robin red-breast, and a bullfinch. There is a lark that, by way of overture, sings 
and mounts till she is almost out of hearing, and afterwards, falling down leisurely, drops to the ground as soon as she has 
ended hor s<,ng. The whole is concluded by a nightingale, that has a much better voice than Mrs. Tofts, and something of 
the Italian manner in her diversions. If your Lordship will honour me with your company, I will promise to entertain 
y«)U witli much better music, and more agreeable scenes, than you ever met with at the opera; and will conclude with a 
churniing description of a nightingale, out of our friend Virgil : 

*' <J»ualis populea mo-rens Philomela sub umbra 
Amissos i/ujri/ur foetus, (juos durus arator 
Olxservans nido implumes delraxit ; et ilia 
Flet noctem, ramoque stdens miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et mcvstis late loca quu*stibus implet." 

'* So, cU)se to poplar shades, her children gone. 
The mother-nightingale laments alone ; 
VVhfvse nest iome prying churl had found, and thence 
By stealth convey'd th' unfeather'd innocence. 
But she supplies the night with mournful strains. 
And melancholy music fills the plains." — Drvden. 

\o\iT Ix)rdship's most olxidient, 

J. ADDIhON.'' 

Yet a third letter, dated 30 May 1708, was written by Addison to the young Earl. It is, 
like the other two, addressed from Sandy End. This letter was first printed in Smith's 
** Literary Curiosities" (1836-41) and was communicated to the publisher, Mr. Henry G. Bohn, 
by the late Mr. Upcott. There is no doubt as to its genuineness. It reads : 

*' Sandy End, May 30, 1708. 
" Dear Sir, 

" If you are at leisure I will desire you to inquire in any bookseller's shop for a Statius, and to look in the 
Uginning of the Achilleitl for a bird's nest, which, if I am not mistaken, is very finely descril)ed. It comes in, I think, 
by Nvay «)f simile towards the Ixiginning of the book, where the poet compares Achilles's mother looking after a proper seal 
to conceal her son in, to a bird searching after a fit place for a nest. If you find it send it me, or bring it yourself, and as 
you actjuit yourself of this you may perhaps l>e troubled with more poetical commissions from, 

Sir, your most faithful, humble Ser\'ant, 

J. Addison." 

In a letter, written from Sandy-end in 1708, to his wife, Sir Richard Steel writes, " I am 
come hither to dinner with Mr. Addison and Mr. Clay," 
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Thackeray, in his " Esmond," thus describes Addison's retirement at Fulham : 



** When the time came to leave, Ksmond marched homeward to his lodjjings and met Mr. Addison on the mad walking 
to a cottage which he had at Kulham, the mv)on shining on his handsome stern face. * What cheer, brother ? ' says Addison, 
laughing ; * I thought it was a footpad advancing in the dark and behold it is an old friend. We may shake hands, Colonel. 
in the dark ; 'tis Ixjtter than fighting by daylight. Why should we quarrel l)eGiu.se ihou art a Whij^; and I am a Tory. 
Turn thy steps and walk with me to Kulham, where there is a nightingale still singing in the garden, and a cool Inntle in a 
cave I know of. Vou shall drink to the Pretender if you like. I will drink my liquor in my own way.' " 

The estate remained in the possession of the Maynards till the death of Robert Maynard, 
the last male heir of that family. He died in 1756 without issue. 

The inheritance now became vested in his four aunts. In 1778 the Hon. William 
Moore, who married Anne, daughter of Digby Foulke, Esq., and great grand-daughter of Angel 
Maynard, one of the four ladies above mentioned, purchased the other shares in this estate. 

The history of Sandford Manor, during the last century and a half, is a story of trade 
and manufacture. Like many other interesting houses, the old manor house at Sands Knd 
was, in 1762, turned over to business purposes. 

In this year there was established upon the premises a factory for the artificial preparation 
of saltpetre (potassium nitrate) for use in the manufacture of gunpowder. The " Proprietors 
of the Salt-Petre Manufactory" appear to have been chiefly Frenchmen. In the Morning Post ^ 
for Monday, 6 Aug. 1779, appears the following curious notice : 

*' A PUBLIC CAUTION. 

** Thk I*roprietors of the SALT-PKrRE Manufactory, established and situate at Sand- End, in the parish of Kulham, 
Middlesex, under the management of I*ktkr Theodore DE Bru(;es, give this public notice to all Merchants, Tradesmen, 
and others, not to trust the said IVter Thecniore de Bruges with any goods or materials for, and on the account of the said 
Manufactoiy, as from the date hereof the said IVoprietors will in no wise be answerable for the same, nor discharge any 
debts contracted, bonds, notes, or other pecuniary obligations entered into by the said I*eter Theodore de Bruges on any 
pretence whatever. 

'* The I*ublic is also hereby cautioned not to purchase, without the express consent of the Proprietors, or their agent 
hereunder written, the whole or any part of the furniture, lx)oks, linen, plate, horses, carriages, tools, or other utensils on 
the above said premises, no part thereof l>elonging to the said Peter Theodore de Bruges, but being the sole and entire 
property of the company. 

Charles Mathtrin Rene Bobydevaux, 

Deputed by the Proprietors. 
IIoNORE Louis Langlois, 

Agent for the said Proprietors, 

No. 40, Five-fields-row, Chelsea. 

In 1785 the Rate books mark the '* Salt-Petre- Manufactory " as empty. Three years later 
Mr. William Howard purchased Sandford Manor from the Hon. William Moore. 

In 1790 Mr. James Rouellc, Rewell, Ruel, Ruell or Ruhl is rated for the ''Salt Petre 
House," which was used as a pottery for the manufacture of crucibles, gallipots, mugs, etc. 

This pottery business was originally established in Little Cheyne Row, Chelsea, in 1774, 
by James Ruel, a German. On the death of Mr. Ruel, the business was continued by his son-in- 
law, C. F. Hempel. When, in 1790, the lease of the Chelsea premises fell in, the business was 
removed by Mrs. Johanna Hempel, the widow of the last named, to Sandford Manor House, 
though it continued to be conducted under the name of James Ruel. 

Subsequently the crucible business was continued at Shepherd's Bush by Mr. RueFs son. 
The Fulham factory and its effects were sold, in 1798, to Mr. Henry Mist. The premises were 
shortly afterwards converted into a cloth manufactory by a Mr. Hart. 
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Ill 181 1 Messrs. Brown and Co. purchased Satidford Manor House, which they lurned inlo 
a patent cask manufactory. 

On 14 Dec. 1816 Mr. Brown issued a curious circular explaining a -plan which he had 
devised " for alleviating during the approaching winter the distresses of the poor." In this 
document Mr. Brown states that he possesses premises with extensive and capacious 
warehouses, workshops and other buildings for some years past used as a manufactory forcasks, 
where from 200 to 300 persons had' been frequently employed, but, from the generally depressed 
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state of trade, they were at that period unoccupied and possessed, thought the philanthropic 
cooper, 

" An untjimlificd capacity for being rendered fit for Ihe comfortable accQlnmodalion of 11 very considerable number of 
poor persons." 

He proposed to receive 2000 such persons, to find them employment and " to supply them 
with every necessary article of wholesome provision and convenience for sleeping." The work 
on which Mr. Brown intended to employ his army of paupers was 

" The catting and bundling of firewood, an article of incalculable consumption, it being, as need hardly he remaiknl, 
in daily use by every person whether housekeeper or manager, and Mr. Brown proposes to deliver il lo ihe public al a v«y 
reduced price." 

The undertaking, which had the patronage of the Bishop of London, was commenced on 
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Monday. 33 Dec. 1816 and it was to be continued until I Mar. 1817. During the war which 
culminated in the battle of Waterloo. Me.ssrs. Brown and Co. made large numbers of wooden 
canteens for the use of the soldiers when on march, Their business came to an end at the 
close of the war. From 1S31 to 1824 Sandford Manor House was rented by Mr. Robert Lyon 
who conducted here bleach and dye works, Mr, Washington l.yon. one of the sons of Mr. 
Robert Lyon, still po.ssesscs an aid diary kept by his father, in which is contained a " statement 
of expenccs of fitting up premises and utensils at Sandford Field." • 

In 1834 the Imperial Gas Co. commenced their connection with Sands End by purchasing 
the Sandford Manor House estate. In thi.s year the first gas holder was erected at a point a 
little south of Sandford Manor House. Shortly afterwards a second gas holder was added. 
The Gas Works at Sands End now cover about twenty-eight acres. There arc .seven 
gasometers. 

The Imperial Gas Works were originally laid out by Mr. S. Clegg. In "A Treatise on 
the Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas," by this gentleman, is an account of the works. 
None of the gasholders, built prior to 1 843. are now in existence. The first erected of the 
lai^e gasholders now standing occupies the site of two of the original four taken down at the 
time of the building of the new one. The Imperial Gas Co. was amalgamated with the 
Chartered Gas Light Co. in 1875 ; since this date 
the company has been styled the Gas Light and 

I Coke Co, 

Sandford House, which is probably over iliw 

ft.ccntuncs old, is approached by a narrow pathvv.iv 

Inext the "Nell Gwynne." Passing down this thou. 

^formerly stood, on our right, Golding's Buildini.;^. 
1 row of old cottages, recently demolished. 

Facing these stood the Nell Gwynne Cottages. 

I The ancient, plaster- fronted house, now occupied as 

Btwo tenejnents, has before it a neat garden, through 
jvhich is a semicircular carriage drive. 

The house, which has been divided only since 

I it has been in the possession of the Gas Light and 

[Coke Co., has a good-sized hall, finely panelled, 

I and a square well staircase. These are by far the 

■ most interesting features now existing. The stair- 

Icase is built exactly in the centre of the house. 

f There are two large landings and four half 

■landings. The symmetrical character of the struc- 

Jturc is noteworthy. The stairs go in sets of six, 

Ithcn: being .seven sets in all. On each of the half landings a door faces the stairs leading 

Ito it, while each of the two large landings has two doors which face each other. 

The old-fashioned rooms are by no means lat^e. In the case of one or two the visitor has 

kto pass through one room in order to reach another, a fact which su^ests that the house may 

I'Once have had wings attached to it and other stairs. The drawing-room, which overlooks the 
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law n at the back, was formerly panelled. In one of the upstairs rooms are still indications of a 
blocked-up passage, reached by ascending two or three steps, which led to the south part of the 
house, now a separate dwelling. 

Descending a few steps leading from the kitchen, we reach the basement. In one of the 
cellars is a bricked-up arch, believed to have once formed the entrance to a subterranean way 
leading under the Creek to the premises of Mr. Ormson, the horticultural builder, and, 
accc^rding to tradftion, actually penetrating as far as the Royal Hospital at Chelsea, an 
institution which is also associated with the memory of Nell Gwynne. 

In 1844 Sandford Manor House was much modernized by the front being carried up as it 
now exists, the picturesque old roof disappearing behind it. 

The pathway by which the house is approached was considerably raised when the Railway 
was formed. Originally there was only one step down to the front garden. The gardens, back 
and front, are in all likelihood much the same as they were a hundred years or more ago, save 
that the one at the back of the house has been divided into two. Dr. B. E. Martin, who visited 
the house in 1889, writes in " Old Chelsea " : 

** Fl has l>ccn plastered, the sloping roof raised a little, and the wings long since turned out ; but it has been ver)* 
sligliily moderni/cd otherwise ; and Mr. McMinn, its occupant, with rare zeal and real reverence, has preserved its unique 
features ; all the more marked by their contrast with the great modern gasometers beyond. Within, its square hall retains 
the old wainscot, and the staircase remains as when Charles II. rode up it on his pony for a freak. In the front garden 
once grew four walnut trees which are traditionally said to have been planted by the Merry Monarch. The last of these 
disapiKarcd many years ago. Two large walnut trees, of probably the same age, also grew at the lx)ttom of the back 
garden. The handsome old staircase leading from the hall is by far the most interesting feature of the house. In former 
days, the top front windows of the house were flush with the face like the other windows, but they were moved liack when 
the present parapet was formed. The red gable roof at the rear of the house still remains in its pristine state.*' 

The four walnut trees alluded to by Dr. Martin survived till Faulkner's time, for that 
writer remarks : 

" Immediately in front are four walnut trees affording an agreeable shade, that are said to have been planted by royal 
han(U, and the fruit is esteemed of a peculiarly fine quality." 

In 1824 three of the trees still survived, and it was, we believe, as late as 1856 or 1857 
when the last of the four disappeared. 

In front of the house, between the pathway and the Creek or Canal, was an old rabbit 
warren, full of elder trees. 

It is said that, for two centuries at least, Sandford Manor House has never been without a 
white cat. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
SANDS END — {continued). 

SECTION III. 

A MANSION of very considerable note at Sands End bore the name of Grove 

Grove Mouse. It lay, in very extensive grounds, at a point about midway between the 

HooBe. King's Road and the river. A modern building, also called Grove House, which 

stands near the south end of Bagley's Lane, approximately marks the position of 

its more distinguished namesake. 

In the Court Rolls " Grovehows " is first mentioned under the year 1456. At a Court 
Baron, held in 1480, the tenant of " Grovehous " was returned as in default. " The Grovehous" 
was subsequently the property of John Grove of Kyngesbury. Robert Browne " of Grove- 
house" was, in 1540, presented because "he keeps mares within this Lordship to the common 
nuisance." At the same Court it was further presented that Robert Browne had not removed 
" a certain bridge leading from Grovehouse towards Chelsey." 

The celebrated orchard at Grove House is referred to in the Court Rolls under the \car 
1607. The fishpond at Grove House is mentioned in 1630. 

In the reign of Charles I. Grove House w^as owned by Edmund Lawrence of Parson's 
Green, whose wife Judith was the daughter of Thomas Erancis, senior, who also resided at 
Sands End. It was doubtless through this lady, who lies buried at Fulham Church (see 
vol i. p. 258), that Grove House was acquired by Edmund Lawrence, who is rated for the 
property from 1625 to 1647. In the assessments for 1634 an entry reads : 

*• Edmond I^wrence or his ten* Mr. Blunt for Groiie House vj\'' 

In 1636 " Mr. Blunt" is marked as **gone." In 1650 we find 

** Mr. Scobcll at Grove Howse . ............ 6s. " 

This was Henry Scobell, who owned Purdey*s or Purdies Close (see vol. iii. p. 282) 
and other lands at Sands End. The Court Rolls for 1659 inform us that 

*' Henry Scol)ell, Esq., who held of the Lord freely a messuage called Grove House and 24 acres, hath alienated same 
to one John ffeild citizen and staconer of London." 

In 1661 John Field surrendered the property to Henry Elwes of the Inner Temple, in the 
possession of whose family it remained for forty years. The name of "Henry Elwayes of 
Fulham, Esq." occurs in the list of " London and Middlesex Gentry" for 1673. He died 25 
Dec. 1677 and was buried at All Saints. The entry in the Church Registers reads : 

1677. Henry Elwes armiger mort. 25 Decemb. ........ scpult. 3 Jan. 

Grove House now descended to his nephew, Sir John Elwes, bart., who greatly improved 
the property. He was knighted at Oxford, 14 Oct. 1665. He married Elizabeth, eldest 
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daughter and co-heiress of Sir Walter Ralegh, of Sandiwell. Her great-grandfather was the 
famous Sir Walter Ralegh, who was beheaded on Tower Hill, 29 Oct. 161 8. Sir John Elwes, 
died at Grove House in 1701-2. He was buried at All Saints in his uncle's vault. (See 
vol. i. p. 220.) The Church Registers record : 

1 701. S' John Elwes knight batched bu. 6 Mar. 

The will of Sir John Elwes, knight, dated 6 May 1701, codicil 23 Feb. 1701-2, was proved 
5 March 1701-2 by Dame Elizabeth Elwes, relict (P.C.C. 45 Hern). The following is an 
extract : 

*' I S'^ John Elwes of Grovehouse in the parish of flfulham in the County of Midd. Knight. Whereas I have already 
given by deed to my wife Dame Elizabeth Elwes in case she survive me my house called (Jrove House and all my lands in 
Fulham and also my 3"^ part of the parsonage manor of Kings Sutton co. North*** which I bought of Oliver Weeks Esq. and 
Phillippa his wife both dec^ I do hereby ratify the same And to her I give all my parsonage and Rectory of flfulham and 
Ham'sinith with all tithes etc. for life and after her decease to my nephew Captaine W'" Elwes son of my Brother S' Ger\'ase 
Elwes and his heirs for ever. To the poor of Fulham ;i^20." 

The codicil, dated 23 Feb. 1 701-2, directs the Rectory and Parsonage of Fulham to l>e sold and the proceeds paid to 
testator's nephew, Captain William Elwes. 

An entry in the old " Register Book " reads : 

"A Clause of the Will of Henry F'lwes, Esq^, subject nevertheless and chargeable w"» the sume of two hundred 
pounds w^'' I hereby give and bequeath unto the poore house keepers of the said p^*' of Fulham to bee paid by my said cozen 
S^ Jn'' Elwes his hcircs and assignes unto the Churchwardens and Overseers of the said poore of the said j^*** of Fulham for 
the time Ix^ing and by them to bee layd out in the Purchase of Land or otherwise for the use aforesaid. 

J. Elwes.'' 

No land was, apparently, purchased by the parish officers and no records exist to show 
what became of the legacy. Sir John Elwes left no issue. 

No memorial to any of the Elwes family now exists at All Saints, though the Church 
Registers show, that, in addition to Henry Elwes and Sir John Elwes, the following members 
were buried there : . 

1 701. Jeremiah Elwes, gent. bu. 15 May 

1 714. The Lady Elizabeth Elwes wife of Rawly Eq bu. 2 Mar. 

** Rawly Eq." was Colonel Thomas Ralegh of St. Margaret's Westminster, who 

became the second husband of Dame Elizabeth Elwes. Colonel Ralegh was buried at 
St. Margaret's, 14 June 1726. 

1736. Capt. William Elwes bu. 3 Apl. 

This was the nephew of Sir John Elwes mentioned in the will above quoted. 

1737. Mary Elwes bu. 19 June. 

1747. Mrs. Elizabeth Elwes . bu. 2 Dec. 

1758. Major John Elves bu. 4 July. 

1773. Henry Elwes, Jun'. Eq. ..... *..... bu. 20 Dec. 

Bowack, who lived in the time of Sir John Elwes, has left us the following interesting 
description of Grove House : 

" A ver>' ancient seat, situate upon the Thames towards the west* limits of this parish, near Chelsea, called Grove 
House, lately the seat of Sir John Elwes deceas'd, a Justice of the Peace for this county ; and before of Henry Elwes, 
Esquire, his uncle, but now deceased, with the great tythes and a fine estate adjoyning (was purchased), by [Brook] 

* " W^est " is an error for '* east." 
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Bridges, Esquire. This scat is sweetly situated ami is 
by the water, lieing upon a low jjroaiwl. The jpirden 
and fir, which flouiish heie extreamly, make it very ten 



ery pleasant in summer, 
are extraordinary fine 
irkable." 



es inciinmioded 
,s cypress, yew 



At a Court Baron, held in 1702, Dame Elizabeth Elwes was admitted to her late 
husband's lands. 

Grove House was purchased in 1704 by Sir Brook Bridges, of the Inner Temple and of 
Goodnestone, Kent. Sir Brook died in 1733. His wife. Lady Hlizalieth Bridges, was, shortly 
afterwards, granted the custody of her son, a second Sir Brook Bridges, then a minor, who was 
admitted to the property. Lady Elizabeth Bridges was assessed until 1738, when Grove House 
became the property of the Hon. Charles Fielding, of Goodnestone, who had married the Lady 
Elizabeth Bridges, relict of Sir Brook In 1763 it passed into the possession of his son, the 
Hon. William Fielding. It is described as : 



" All that capital messiu^e and dwelling house called or known t>y ll 
.... theretofore in the occupation of Dame Elizabeth Uridycs. 



II oil 



■ other' 



■ ihc Grove 



In 1763 the property was sold to Peter Lewis Perrin of St. James's, Westminster, who, at 
the same year, sold it to Deliverance Smith of Fulham, gent.,* who died in 1772. The Church 
Registers record : 

1772. Mr. Deliverance Smith . . . . bu. 5 Ocl. 

By his will, dated 1773, Deliverance Smith left £$i 15s. 3d. to the Charity Schools at 
Fulham. He gave Grove House to his nephew, William Smith, A third Deliverance Smith, 
of whom nothing is known, died 4 Sept. and was buried at Fulham, 7 Sept. 1787. 

From 1788 to 1790 a Mrs. Brooker is rated for Grove Hou.so, which, in its later days, 

became a farm. In 1791 we find 

Arthur Emmett rated for "Grove 
Farm late Sir Brook Bridges." 

William Smith, by his will dated 
1800, left his freeholds at Fulham to 
his son, a fourth Deliverance Smith, 
who, on 30 April 1812, sold them to 
Robert Bagley, the market gardener. 
The last Deliverance Smith went to 
liveat Deptford. He was buried in 
the family vault at Fulham on 11 
May 1816. 

This is the last we hear of the 
old house, which was probably de- 
molished by William Smith. Faulkner, 




T. T, S. Smith, 1895. 

The house has long 



who wrote in 18 
since been pulled down, and there is now only a small tenement on its site." 

Mr. Robert Bagley, by his will of 1829, left his freeholds to his sons, Warwick and Robert, 
and his leaseholds to George and Charles Bagley. In 1832 new Grove House was sold to 
Richard James Hitchcock, hotel keeper. By his will of 1835, he left Grove House, then in his 



Smith, proliably the father of the purchase! 
IS buried at Fulham Church, iS Aug. 1734. 



s mentioned in the I'arish Dooks a) 
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occupation, upon trust for sale. In May 1847 Mr. Charles Bagley purchased it of the 
surviving executor of Hitchcock. This large market garden, rather over thirty-five acres in 
extent, Mr. C. Bagley planted with an immense number of pear, apple, walnut, and mulberry 
trees, and gooseberry, currant and raspberry bushes. 

The present villa residence, which still bears the name of Grove House, was erected by 
Mr. Charles Bagley for his own occupation. On his death here, on 22 Feb. 1866, the 
whole of the effects were sold off. On 19 June 1867 the devisees offered the property for 
sale by auction, but ;f 16,400 being the highest bid, it was withdrawn. It was, however, 
sold in the following year. Mr. George Steel for some years tenanted Grove House and 
carried on the market garden. The contents of Bagley's market gardens were sold in 1872. 
On 31 May 1881 the Grove House estate was once more in the market, when it was sold 
for building purposes. The market grounds are now covered by streets of small houses. 

In the Court Rolls, between the years 1492 and 1521, are several references to 
" Grovestrete " or " the Grovestrete," doubtless identical with the King's Road and the eastern 
end of the New King's Road. 

There were, at difiFerent periods, two houses in Fulham known as Veyson's 

Veyson's tenement. The older one was " in Benerssh," i.e. in Great Broadfield at North 

Tenement. End, and the later one at Sands End. These tenements took their name from 

the Veysons, a family who disappeared from Fulham about the time of 

Richard II. 

The lands originally held by the Veysons included half an acre in Broadfield, where the 
original tenement stood, one rod in Wild Mead in the Town Meadows and three acres of pasture 
land just to the north of Grove House at Sands End. It was on this last named close, latterly 
attached to Grove House, that the second Veyson's tenement was built. 

The last we hear of Veyson's in Broadfield is in 1492. The close called Veyson's at 
Sands End passed through a number of hands. 

About 1630 Richard Francis, yeoman, sold **one tenement called Vesons and three acres at 
Sandend near Grovehouse " to Mrs. Margaret Jenkinson. About this time the name is 
generally written '* Veasons alias Hogg's Close." Sir Michael Wharton, kt, of Rosamond's 
sold "Veasons alias Hogs-close" to Henry Scobell of Grove House. In 1658 the latter sold it 
to John Field, who, three years later, disposed of it to Henry Elwes. From this point the 
history of Veyson's falls in with that of Grove House. The name " Hogg's Close," which 
succeeded Veyson's, itself died out, for, in a surrender by Sir Brook Bridges in 1737, it is 
spoken of as *' 3 acres formerly Hogg's Close." 

Another very old house at Sands End bore the name of Purdey's. Of the 
Purdey's original Purdey nothing is recorded. The first we hear of the name is in 1409, 
Tenement, when William Bysouth sold to Richard Naps two and a half acres in Fulham 
Fields ** parcel of Purdys." 

Of Purdey's at Sands End we do not hear till 1456, when John Shcrewold surrendered to 
Richard Sherewold, his son, " one tenement called Purdyes," together with eight acres, parcel 
of Purdey's lying under Conygrove. (See vol. iii. p. 266.) At different times the size of 
Purdey's holding is variously stated at from five to eight acres. It lay between Veyson's on 
the north, Inmead on the south, and Crabtree Close on the west. In 1692 Sir John Elwes 
bought Purdey's, the subsequent history of which merges in that of Grove House. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
SANDS END — (continued). 

SECTION IV. 

A MESSUAGE at Sands End bore the name of Sherewold's or Sherolde's, from 

Sherewold*8 one John Scherewold, Sherewold, or Sherwold, an extensive landowner in the time 

messuage, of Henry V. and Henry VI. • His name first appears in the Manor Rolls of 14 19. 

Richard Sherewold was, in 1466, appointed ale taster for Fulham. 

It was subsequently owned by the Burtons. On the death of Robert Burton, in 1491, his 

son, Richard " made entry without license," whereupon the Lord's bailiff took possession. 

Robert, having duly submitted himself, was admitted and was elected collector of the Lord's 

rents for ** Sherwolds." In 1578 William Burton died possessed of the messuage. In the 

time of the Stuarts, " Sheroldes," which consisted of a hampstall, one tenement and seven 

acres, was owned by the Powells. In the Court Rolls it is not mentioned after 1683. 

Somewhere in the extreme eastern corner of Sands End, probably near the 

Talbot's river, was an ancient tenement called Talbot's or Leyes. Doubtless it owed its 

or Leyes. former name to the Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury, who, in the time of Henry VI., 

held land adjacent to the Creek. 

In the Court Rolls the Earl of Shrewsbury is mentioned as a tenant of the Manor as early 

as 1454. This was John, the second Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord High Treasurer of England, 

who was slain at the battle of Northampton in 1460. In 1462 the Countess of Shrewsbury 

was presented for not scouring sixteen perches of '' ffrogmyldyche." This was Elizabeth, 

daughter of James, Earl of Ormond, widow of the second Earl. 

No evidence exists to show how the Talbots obtained these lands at Sands End. Most 
probably, however, they were a portion of the possessions of Margaret, eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and second wife of Sir John Talbot, K.G., 
first Earl of Shrewsbury, father of the second Earl above mentioned. 

The lands at Sands End passed into the possession of Sir Humphrey Talbot, knight. 
Marshal of Calais, brother of John, second Earl of Shrewsbury. In 1488 Sir Humphrey was 
presented for an unscoured ditch under his meadow at ** frogmel." At a Court General, held 
in 1493, he was presented for an unscoured ditch " between the lands of Dame Joan Lese and 
the King's highway." Sir Humphrey died j./., 5 Oct. 1493. His will, dated 18 Feb. 1492-3, 
was proved 1 1 Nov. 1494 (P.C.C. 20 Vox). 

Sir Humphrey Talbot married Jane, daughter and co-heiress of Sir John Champernon, of 
CO. Devon, kt. George, the great nephew of Sir Humphrey, inherited. He held the earldom 
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from 1473 to 1538. In the Court Rolls the last mention of the name of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury occurs in 1540, when the tenant of Sandford Manor House was presented for 
obstructing a certain way leading from the Earl's lands. 

In later times the tenement became an inn, the property of Maurice, son of Edmund Powell. 
In 16 1 9 "Morrice Powell" leased "the inn called the Talbot at Sand Find" to William 
Burton. At the Fulham Free Library is preserv^ed a deed, dated 27 June 1648, wherein 
Maurice Powell leases to John Burton the tenement " commonly called the Talbotts alias 
Leyes," with two barns, stables, buildings, three orchards, gardens, yards, etc. 

Belle's, at Sands End, was an old tenement, so called from a family of the 

BeUe's name of Belle. John Belle, one of the last of the Belles, was a tenant of the 

Tenement. Manor in the time of Richard II. He died, in 1404, possessed of a tenement and 

twenty acres of wareland. On his decease a heriot of 40d. fell to the Lord 

of the Manor by reason of the fact that, at the time of his death, he had no live beast upon 

his estate. John Belle, junior, son of the deceased, succeeded to the lands. 

Belle's is chiefly noteworthy on account of the residence here, in the reigns of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII., of Nicholas West, Bishop of Ely. The property came to him through his 
parents. In 1469 we find his father, Robert West, elected bailiff "for the tenement which he 
holds in right of his wife called Belles." Robert West's wife, Katherine, died possessed of 
two messuages in the Manor of Fulham, Belle's and Parys. Of the latter, we have spoken 
under Dawes Road. (See vol. iii p. 7.) Her son, Nicholas West, who succeeded to the 
property, is first mentioned in the Court Rolls for 1 507, when he was elected the Lord's bailiff 
for Belle's. His name recurs down to 15 19. 

Nicholas West, S.T.D., dean of Windsor, was consecrated Bishop of Ely on 7 Oct. 15 15. 
He held the see till his death, which occurred on 28 April 1533. 

A John Stokesley, probably a relative of Bishop Stokesley, was the next owner 
of Belle's. 

I" ^553 Thomas Parker was chosen the Lord's bailiff for Belle's. Parker's wife, 
Elizabeth, had previously been the wife of John Stokesley. This lady died in 1565, possessed 
of the twenty acres of wareland called Belle's, one acre in Longland parcel of Parys tenement, 
three rods in Townham Mead, a messuage on the west side of Fulham Churchyard, etc. On 
the death of Elizabeth Parker, her daughter (by her first husband), Mary Stokesley, aged 
seventeen, became the heiress. But, " because the said Mary cometh not to be admitted," 
precept was issued to the bailiff of the Manor to seize Belle's tenement into the hands of the 
Lord. PVom this date we hear no more of Belle's tenement. 

An ancient messuage at Sand's End was called Scarburghes, perhaps from 

Scarburg'hes. 

John Scarborow, a tenant of the Manor tejNp. Henry VI. The messuage is 
mentioned in the minutes of a Court Baron held in 1455. 

OTHER NOTEWORTHY RESIDENTS OF SANDS END. 

This person was residing at ** Sandy End" in 17 12-13. Sir Owen served 

Sir Owen the office of Sheriff of London in 1695, in which year he was knighted. In 

Buckingham. 1704 he was elected Lord Mayor, on which occasion he had the honour of 

entertaining the great Duke of Marlborough on his return to England after his 
great victory at Blenheim. 
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George Cartwright, the dramatist, lived at Sands End from 1640 to 1666. 
OBorge Here it was, probably, that he wrote his solitary tragedy entitled '* The Heroick 
cartwri»iit. Lover." Baker, in his "Biographia Dramatica," 181 2 (vol. i. pt. i. p. 89), 
observes : 

" Of this gentleman we know no more "than that he lived at Fulham, and has obliged the world with one play, 
entitled *The Heroic Lover,' Trag. 8vo. 1661." 

The imprimatur reads : 

"The Heroick Lover, or the Infanta of Spain, by George Cartwright, of Fullham, Gent. London. Printed by R. W. 
for John Symmes, at the Cross Keyes in S. Pauls Churchyard, near the little North door, 1661." 

Cartwright must have been an enthusiastic admirer of the Merry Monarch if one may 
judge from the servile truculency displayed in the dedication of the play. 

At a Vestry, held on 26 March 1655-6, he was elected one of the Surveyors of the 
highways. 

Sir Richard Gurney held eight and a half acres of land in the Town 

Sir Bichard Meadows, next the lands there of Sir Edward Powell. 

Qnmey. Richard Gurney was, in 1633, elected to the office of Sheriff. He was 

created a baronet, 14 Dec. 1641, and, in the same year, was Lord Mayor of 

London. He was, however, on 12 Aug., ejected by Parliament. Sir Richard married (i) 

Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Sandford, of Birchington, co. Kent, and (2) Elizabeth, daughter 

of Richard Green of London, goldsmith. He died s. p, ;//. in the Tower in 1647. In the parish 

church of Odiham, Hants, is a tablet inscribed : 

** In pious memory of Lady Elizabeth Gurney, wife of Sir Richard Gurney, kt. & bt. Alderman of I,ondon, who by 
deed dated 18 Feb. 1633 gave to this town 8^ acres of land in the parish of Fulham, Middlesex," etc. 

At Sands End lived John Norman, draper and alderman of London. In 
Joiin 1462 he was admitted to certain lands adjoining those of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Norman. Subsequently he increased his holdings in the parish. 

John Norman, in 1443, served the office of Sheriff, and, in 1453, was Lord 
Mayor of London. He died in 1468. At a Court General, held in 1473, the bailiff was ordered 
'* to seize into the hands of the Lord " all the lands of which Norman had died possessed, as no 
heir came to be admitted. The will of John Norman, dated 17 Oct. 1467 and 13 May 1468, 
was proved on 5 Oct. 1468. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The following miscellaneous notes relating to Sands End follow in chronological order. 
1 64 1. From Parish Books: 

** Itm. for a shroude and other expenses in l)ur)'all of a strainger that dyed att Sand end . . 6s. 6d." 

1699. From Court Rolls : 

** Edward Barrey and El izalxjth his wife surrender a cottage at Sandey End to use of the Lord during the life of 
Elizabeth and John Phelps who are the occupiers." 

These were the first of the Phelps family who settled in Fulham. (See vol. i. p. 145.) 
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1705. Bowack, writing in 1705, states that at Sands End in his day there was 

*• a workhouse for making of that very useful manufactury of Sail Cloath ; where sometimes seventy or eighty hands 
are em ploy 'd." 

1723. From Parish Books: 

** 16 July. Paid Mr. Acres for cleansing the shore at Sandy End 17s. od." 

1 78 1. From Overseers* Accounts : 

** Pd. for horse and cart to take John Hall to the Workhouse found drowned at Sandy End is. 6d. 

** Pd. Jurymen's groats at sitting on the body 8s. od. 

** Pd. 2 persons who found him for their trouble and attendance as witnesses, etc. . 4s. od.'* 

1 78 1. The Highway Rate books for this year show a Richard Butler rated at 6s. 3d. "for 
the Horns at Sandy end." 
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APPENDIX A. 

SURVEY OF CHURCH LIVINGS FURNISHED TO THE COMMONWEALTH, BY ORDER OF 

PARLIAMENT, 1647-1658. 

The following is the text of the Return as far as regards Fulham : 

Surveys of Church Livings furnished to the Commonwealth. 
Presentment of the Jurie hereunder named. 

FULHAM. 

** Imprimis wee psent that Mr. Adoniram Byfield is Viccar of fTulham and is an Able Honest and Constant preacher 
of the Gospell of Jesus Christ And hath one Mr. Samvell Fraiser, a man of honest life and Conversation for his Curate or 
Oficiate and hath for his sallerie Sixteene pondes p. ann. The Viccaridge house w^^* orchard and garden is worth sixteene 
poundes p. ann and the small Tythes are worth thirty and six poundes p. ann. Wee p'sent that there is one parsonage there, 
the psent Incumbant is the aforesaid Mr. Adoniram Byfield is worth fTorty pounds p. ann, and is Impropriate the 
p'sentacon is in Edmond Harvie Esq ass wee are informed beeing Lo : of the said Man' The Tenn*"* in possession is 
Mrs. Phillippa Nurse widdow or her assignes and holdeth the same by Lease for Three lives it being as wee are informed 
the Parsonage with twentie acres of Glebes Land Barnes and Stables therunto belonging is worth ffifty poundes p. ann. The 
Tythes of Corn and hay is worth Two hundred and Nintye poundes p. ann." 

After making their presentment in regard to the chapelry of Hammersmith, the Jury 
proceed : 

** And Wee doe ffurther present That the said parish church of fTulham is scittuate att a great distance from the 
Inhabitable parts of the said parish some partes of the same being neare fTowre myles from the said Parish Church Soe 
as the said inhabitants cannot conveniently repaire to the said parish church to partake of the Publique worship and service 
of God and therefore Wee doe humbly present that the said parish maye be conveniently divyded in manner ffollowing 
viz^ that all such houses and Lands formerlye ester*"** and bounded to belong to the hamlett and Chapplerie of Hamer- 
smith shall and may still continue to be w^'^in the said divysion and settled there Together also w**» the great bricke 
house lately built by S' Nicholas Crispe knight scittuate and being neare the towne of Hamersmith as allso A certeine 
parte of the north ende of the said parish commonly called the North End extending from the comon highwaye leading 
from London vnto the end of a little Greene called Gibbs greene the w<='* said houses or dwellings are neerer to the said 
Chappie then to the said parish church by more then one halfe All w*^** said houses may bee appropriated to the before 
mentioned Chappie and the same made Parochiall." 

To the original presentment, preserved at the Public Record Office, are attached the 
seals of six jurors, whose signatures are Wittia Roberts, Jo. Browne, Richard Downton, Edw. 
Martyn, Thorowgood and one other (obliterated). 

A copy, which is in much better condition than the original, is preserved at 
Lambeth Palace Library. 



APPENDIX B. 

SOME CUSTOMS OF THE MANOR. 



The following are instances of some of the more noticeable customs which anciently 
prevailed in the Manor of Fulham. 

When the Bishopric fell vacant, the customary tenants were required to pay, to their new 
Lord, at the first Court General which he held, saddle silver to the amount of fifty shillings. 
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If, from any cause, the Bishopric remained vacant at the date when the Court General was 
held, the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, in virtue of the lands they enjoyed in the Manor, 
could summon the tenants together and could, and sometimes did, demand, the sum of them. 
Thus, Bishop Clifford died 20 Aug. 1421 and his successor. Bishop Kemp, was not translated 
to London till 17 Nov. following. The Court General for this year, held on 2 Oct., was 
accordingly called by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. At this Court it was 

" Presented that the Dean and Chapter claim 1' during the vacancy of the see as a recognizance from the Customary 
Tenants and the same to l^e levied forthwith." 

From time out of mind the first presentment of the Jurors at the View of Frankpledge , 
was what was termed a common fine. Thus, at a Pledge held on Sunday next after Hoke Day 
I Henry VI. (1422) : 

" The Jurors all present that they give to the I>ord on this day for a Common P'ine xiv* x^." 

We find that " free " tenants, i.e. the holders of freelands, as opposed to copyholders or 
the holders of copyhold lands, on their admission to such lands, were required to do fealty to 
the Bishop as their overlord. Thus, in the minutes of a Court General, held 20 Nov. 1438, 
we read : 

** To this Court came John Haseley, clerk of the Crown of our Lord the King, and did fealty for his freelands 
purchased of John leuenthorp and others within the Lordship of Fulham." 

At the first Court held by a newly elected Bishop of London, all the tenants of the 
Manor had to attend to do fealty. The minutes of such Courts contain the names of all those 
who duly took the oath of fealty together with those who made default. The first Court of 
Bishop Hill (1489) was, indeed, held solely for the purpose of receiving the fealty of the 
tenants. 

At the first Court General of Cuthbert Tonstal (1522) we find the following presentment 
regarding Saddle Silver : 

" Precept to levy of the customary tenants of Fulham l'* as a recognizance to the Lord now Bishop of London owed 
at his first coming to the see according to the custom of the Manor time out of mind." 

Saddle Silver was sometimes called Palfrey money. 

The following is the full form of a surrender, written in English, taken by John Crispe 
and Thomas Earsby and " presented " by the Homage at a Court General held on 9 May 
1603 : 

"Wee present that Godfrey Jarvis is deceased since the last Court day And on the nynth day of January last past he 
surrendered into the handesof the I^rd by John Cryppes and Thomas Ewersbye two customary Tenn*'=* of the Mannor of 
Fulham his howse and backside and did del iucr two wry tinges uppon the rodd and did say these wordes following (t'i 3.) 
I surrender into the handcs of the Lord by the rodd by you two customarye tenn**^^ all that my howse and backside to 
Margarett Jarvis my wife so long as she lives, and after her deathe to Richard Coulcloth flfrances Kippingc and Marye 
Stent and to their hcires for ever. 

"Also we present that whereas there were two wry tinges made the same daye that the Surrender aforesaid was taken 
we finde that the said wrytinges were made by one IIumfr)'e Limpcnye who was ignorant and unskillfull in making of 
surrenders and done in time of necessitye when the howse of the said Jarvys and the said Jarvis himself was infected w*^ 
the sickness of the plague and the said wrytingees were not red unto the said Crippes and Ewers by the tenn**» aforesaid 
when they t(K)ke the surrender And howsoever the said wryter by reason of his unskillfulness which his want of skill he 
acknowledged l>efore us did misconceave or not fully set downe the sence and true meaning of the said Jarvys yet the said 
Jarvis expressed his hole mynde to the said tenn'** by worde of mouthe and surrendered the said howse and land in 
manner aforesaid to the uses before expressed according to the Custonie of the Manor of ffulham as the said tenn*** 
uppon their othes do aver and other witnesses their othes doaffirme." 
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A presentment at a Court General, held 19 April 1682, runs : 

" We present that all freeholders and copyholders within this Manno' not appearing att this Court andamerse every 
of them 4d. apeice." 

The following explicit regulations were laid down at a Court Baron, held 4 Oct. 1685 
to 13 Jan. 1685-6, before Thomas Dickins, the Steward. 

** The Homage present that the Custome of this Manor is y* if a Copy holder dye seized his Copyhold land shall 
decend to his youngest son or if noe son then to his youngest Daughter and soe likewise to Collateral! as well as to 
lineall heires. 

*'Item. Wee p'sent y* the wife of a Copyholder if noe other pvision be made for her shall have dower of all the 
Lands and tenements her husband was seized off during the Coverture y* is to say, a third part of the Lands and Tenem*" 
or a third p* of the rent and pffitts thereof, pvided shee were a virgin at her marriage. 

** Item. We p'sent that if any man shall marry an heire to aCoppyhold estate and have issue by her borne alive, if 
he survive his wife, he shall enjoy her Copyhold estate and during his Life as Tenant by the curtesie sediti Legem 
Anglioe. 

** Item. We p'sent y* uppon eVy death or alienation the Tenan* is to pay upon his admittance to the L*^ of this 
Mano' a yeares quitt rent only and for heriotable land and messuages three shillings and four pence. Nomine heriot 
unles where heriotts in kind can be pved to have beene paid. 

** Item. We p'sent y* by the Custome of this Mano*^ y« Homage at eu'ry Michas Court Baron ought to p'sent two 
Tenants who have reevable Tenem*" out of w<^'' the Lord or his Steward may chose one to be Reeve for the Collecting 
the Lords quitt rents due at Michas then past and to pay in the same at the Audit and for w^^*^ his fee is two pounds six 
shillings eight pence. 

** Item. We p'sent y* by the Custome of this Mano*^ Copyhold land payes quitt rent i" p acre freehold land 4.^ p acre 
and Board land — to be enquired of. 

** Item. We p'^sent y* a Copyholder upon taking a License for letting of his Copyhold estate is to pay four pence a 
yeare for so many yeares as he takes the license for, to the Lord of this Mano' unlcsse it bee for one yeare w^h he 
may Lett without License. 

" Item. We p^sent that a Copyholder may surrender his Copyhold lands and Tenem** into the hands of the Lord 
by the hands and acceptance of two other Copyholders and Customary Tenants who have power to take the same, and 
are by y*^ custome to p'sent the same att the next Court under the penalty of forfeiting theire own Copyhold estates. 

** We p'sent y* by the custom of this Mano' Copyhold I^nds may be entailed and Rccoverycs sufTred to cutt off 
Remainders in taile." 



APPENDIX C. 

LIST OK VIEWS, KTC. RKLATIN(; TO FULHAM. PRESERVED IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND 

THE GUILDHALL PUBLIC LIBRARV. 

(I) IN BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Sketch, in pen and ink, of the north window of the chancel of Fulham Church ; drawn by 
the Rev. Thomas Kcrrick : 6 in. x 4 in. (Add. MS. 6754, fol. 148.) 

Three plans of P^ulham Lodge, the property of the Rev. Dr. Roy, March 1838; drawn on 
a scale of one chain to an inch: each i ft. 9 in. x i ft. 9 in (Add. MS. 12,542, a.b.c.) 

A plan of market garden ground at Fulham, the property of — Powell, Esq., on the road 
from London ; drawn by R. H. Jago, surveyor: 9 in. x 8 in. (Add. MS. 12,542, d.) 

A coloured view of Parson's Green, Fulham : i ft. 5 in. x i ft. i in. (The King's Collec- 
tion XXIX. 1 1 f.) 

A coloured drawing of Peterborough House, Parson's Green, Fulham : S}4 x 6j4 in. 
(The King's Collection, XXIX. 1 1 e.) 

A coloured plan of a leasehold estate situate at North End in the parish of Fulham, the 
VOL. III. 37 
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property of James Holbeck, Esq. ; drawn by R. H. Jago, surveyor, on a scale of 20 ft. to an 
inch: i ft. x 11 in. (Add. MS. 12,542, e.) 

Plan of the District drained by Water Course, discharging into the River Thames, 
between the City of London and the Parish of Fulham, Middx. 1840. 3700 (i.) 

Area Book of the Parish of Fulham for Ordnance Plan : Scale i : 2,500. Sheets 41, 52, 
53, 63 and 64. Southampton, (1873.) (Ordnance Survey.) 

Fulham (A View). J. T. Preist////^. et sculp, {London 1738) (551, e. 2). 

(Another edition). (^London 1742.) (K. 29, i la.) 

View of Fulham Church from the Bridge, by Chatelain and Roberts, 1750. (K. 29, 1 1 b.) 

A View of Fulham Bridge from Putney. (K. 29, 11 c.) 

View of Fulham Park School, taken from the playground, by E. Dorrel ; engraved by 
Y. C. Lewis, 1813. (K- 29, 11 d.) 

(2) IN GUILDHALL LIBRARY. 

Among *' Small Views on the Banks of the River (Thames) " : Fulham Bridge and Church, 
Middlesex. 

A view of Fulham, Preist/mx et sculp, 1742. 

A view of Fulham from the "White Lion," Putney, Dillon del Laurie sculp, 1783. 

A view t)f Fulham from the river, 1 803. 

A view near Fulham, Thornton pinx, llassell sculp, 

A view near Fulham. 

A view of a Cottage and Hay-field near Fulham. 

A view of Fulham from the ** White Lion," Hassell del, I Li veil aquat. 1817. 

A view of Fulham, Schnebbelie del Woolnoth sculp. 

A view of P^ulham Bridge and Church, W. P. Sherlock del. J. Pye sculp. 

A view of Fulham Bridge from Putney, Chatelain del, Roberts sculp. 

Fulham Church, a view of, from the Bridge, Chatelain del Roberts sculp, 1750. 

ditto North-east view of A drawing. 

ditto South view of. A drawing. 

ditto A view of, from the Bridge, published by Overton. 

ditto South-west view of, published by Woodburn, 1807. 

ditto South-west view of, published by Wilkinson, 1824. 

ditto West view of, Gardner, jun., del. et sculp. 

ditto The Font in, 1794. 

ditto Monuments in 

ditto Brasses from a Monument in, 1794, published by Simco. 

Child, Sir Francis, knt., Alderman and Lord Mayor of London, Monument of, in Fulham 
Churchyard, 1825. A drawing. 

ditto Lord Mayor in 1699, Monument in Fulham Churchyard. A water- 

colour drawing, Gosden fee. 

Cadogan, William, M.D., Monument of, in Fulham Churchyard, 1825. A drawing. 
Compton, Bishop, Monument of, in Fulham Churchyard, 1825. A drawing. 
Gibson, Bishop, Monument of, in Fulham Churchyard, 1825. A drawing. 
Hart, Katherine, Monument of, in Fulham Church, published by Simco, 1794. 
Legh, Lady Margaret, Monument of, in Fulham Church, published by Simco, 1794. 
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Lowth, Bishop, Monument of, in Fulham Churchyvird, 1825. A drawing. 
Mordaunt, John, Visct., Statue of, from his Monument in Fulham Church, Smirke del 
Moses sculp, 181 1. 

Payne, William, Esq., Monument of, in Fulham Church, published by Simco, 1794. 
Randolph, Bishop, Monument of, in Fulham Churchyard, 1825. A drawing. 
Robinson, Bishop, Monument of, in Fulham Churchyard, 1825. A drawing. 
Sherlock, Bishop, Monument of, in Fulham Churchyard, 1825. A drawing. 
Svanders, Margaret, Monument of, in Fulham Church. 
Terrick, Bishop, Monument of, in Fulham Churchyard, 1825. A drawing. 
Fulham, Ivy Cottage, the seat of Sir Robert Barclay, a view of, 1816, Hassell del, et sculp, 
Fulham, Claybrooke House at. A drawing of. 

ditto The seat of Mr. John Ellis at, a view of. A water-colour drawing, 
ditto The house at, in which Richardson wTote "Clarissa," 1799, Malcolm del et sculp. 
ditto The residence of Mr. Stevens at. A drawing. 
Fulham Palace, a view of, 1795. 

ditto a view of 1795. A drawing, 

ditto a view of, 1798, Malcolm del. et sculp. 

ditto a view of, Taylor del. Barrett sculp. 

ditto a view of the Chapel at, 1798, Malcolm del. et sculp. 

Parson's Green, view of the Boarding School at the corner of. A drawing. 

ditto Mr. Frampton's Grammatical Academy at Parson's Green, near Fulham, 

Middlesex, Frampton del. Robinson /?r. Newport sculp. 

Peterborough House, Fulham, as it appeared in the year 1794. A water-colour drawing, 
ditto A front view of. A water-colour drawing, 
ditto The same. 



APPENDIX D. 

MISCKLLANEOUS REFERENCES, ETC., TO FULHAM. 

1200. According to the '' Itinerary of King John " (Hardy's Pat. Rolls, Towner of London), 
that monarch passed through Fulham on 21 Apl. 1200. He also passed through the village 
on 5 and 6 May 1205 ^^^ ^ Mar. 1209-10. 

1243. Close Roll 27 Hen. III., part 2, contains a royal mandate dated " Fuleham 
16 Aug. 1243." 

1298. In this year Edward I. passed through Fulham on his way to Scotland to avenge 
the defeat of his army. He stayed five days in the parish, issuing writs and letters of 
protection (26 Ed. I. Teste Rege apud Fulham xiij , xiiij., xv., xvj., and xvij. die Aprilis). 

1360. From " Cal. Inq. P. M." we find that the Master and Brothers of the Hospital of 
St. James " next Westminster " held lands " in Fuleham " in the reign of Edward III. 

1 38 1. Among those who joined in the popular insurrection, led by Wat the Tyler, was 
one ** John Pccche de Fulham boteman." He was one of those excepted from the general 
pardon of Richard II. 
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1 578. From the Churchwarden's Accounts : 

** Paid for the discharge of the parish for weringe of hats contrary to the statute ... 5s. 2d." 

By an Act passed 13 Eliz. every person, under a certain degree and above 7 years of 
age, was obliged on Sundays and holidays to wear a woollen cap manufactured in England and 
finished by some of the trade of the cappers under a penalty of 3s. 4d. for every day he broke 
the law. The statute was repealed 39 Eliz. cap. 18 sec. 5. 

1609. John Chamberlain in a news letter to "Dud. Carleton," dated London, 3 March 
1609, tells him that he has been to Fulham a shroving (State Papers Dom. vol. xliv. No. 6). 
Sir Dudley Carleton was our ambassador for Venice, Savoy, and the Low Countries between 
1611-1625. 

1639. Jasper Yardley, second master at Trinity Hospital, Guildford, who died 31 May 
1639, left £40 to be lent gratis, " in £^ parcels," to eight poor persons, four on Fulham side 
and four on Hammersmith side, "for stock to set them to work, or for trading," at the 
discretion of the Churchwardens. The Fulham portion of the bequest miscarried as early as 
1658. 

1640. Among those who were excused their rates in 1640 were the following : 

John and Richard Meades pdonat quia sunt pauper. (Excused because they are poor). 

John Beast 2s. od. rec^ nothing because he keeps Eliza Ganick. 

Ilenrie Tomson is. 4 pdonat quia paup. et habit cu patr. (Excused because poor and lives with his father). 

Robt. Snow pauper et ideo pdonat M' ffludds nue house, nil sol quia nemo habitat in do. (No money received because 
no one lives in the house). 

Rich. Elderfield, nil sol quia non venit in domo habitare. (No money received because no one has come to live in 
the house). 

Steven Ayleard old lame and poore et ideo pdonat. (And therefore excused). 

1655. Through the good offices of Col. Harvey, Parliament, at dates between 1652 and 
1655, voted in all £370 for the use of the poor of Fulham, out of an impost levied in the port 
of London on sea-borne coals. 

1656. At a meeting of the Vestry, held 15 Sept. 1656 

** Anne Vincent (beinge left destitute and parentlesse of y« age of 15 yeares and lame), desired the charity of y« parrish, 
towards y*^ puttinge of her apprentice vnto Anne Knight, wherevpon It is Ordered that forty shillings, for y^ purpose shall 
be given and paid, for and towards y* buying of her nesseryes." 

1676. From the Parish Books : 

** Ordered this 16 day of May 1676 by a Vestry that the twenty pounds lately given by the Rt. Hon^'® Humphrey late 
Lord Bpp. of London be disposed of for putting out such poor children as next Vestry shall think fitt to dispose of." 

1678. From the Church Registers: 

Giles Woolrich waterman the first buried in woollen according to an Act of Parliam* sepult 10 Augusti 

The title of the Act in question runs : " An Acte for the lessening the importation of 
linncn from beyond the seas, and the encouragement of the woollen and paper manufactures of 
the country." It was passed in 1678 (30 Car. II. stat. I. cap. 3 sec. 3). With a view to 
fostering the woollen trade in England, the Act provided that ** no corpse shall be buried in 
anything other than what is made of sheep's wool only or be put into any coffin lined or faced 
with anything made of any materials but sheep's wool, on pain of ;f 5." 

The Act further provides " Persons in holy orders or other substitutes shall keep a 
Register of all persons buried in their precincts, or in such common burial places as their 
parishioners are commonly buried." 
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1681. At a Vestry, held 19 May 1681, it was 

*' Ordered that Mary Spurrut daughter of Thomas Spurrut y*' younger Ix! forthwith put an apprentice to Thomas 
Richardson of Parson's Greene and Anne his wife to learn y*^ Art of making of Hone-Lace and other good huswifry and y* 
the said Thomas Richardson is to have ffoure pounds currant money with her and to discharge the pish of her during her 
apticeshipp and y* he give his bond to y« pish for y* same." 

1688. The following interesting letter, written by Gregory King, rouge dragon pursuivant, 
to Klias Ashmole, concerning a parhelion or " mock-sun," which he saw at Fulham on 3 Aug. 
1688, is preserved in the Bodleian Library. (Ashmole MS. No. 243.) 

** Col leg: Arni : Lonf! 29° Aug. 1688. 
Hon'^' S' 

I have here sent you enclosed the Acquittance w*^'^ by inadvertency I brought back again yesterday. My Notes of 
the Parhelia which I mentioned yesterday are thus — Friday 3" Aug : 1688, Being at Fulham (with my wife and another 
friend) at Mr. Thomas's house Teacher of a Private School there for Cientt Sons; The Scholars gave us notice of this 
unusual Phcrnomentm about one of the Clock p.m. I had not before that time seen a Parhelion but presently concluded it 
one from what I had read. 

It appeared thus, We being in y^ latitude of London viz* only about 5 miles to y*^ westward the Suns meridian Altitude 
was then about 53 degrees and consetjuently not much less at one of the Clock. 

There appeared Concentrical with the true Sun, a great Circle of Light about 40 or 50 degrees diameter for the north 
part of it came within 10 or 15 degrees of the Zenith or Vertical point, in the North and South points of this Circle 
appeared two ver)' bright places resembling Mock Suns, but that in y*^ South was 3 times brighter then the other, and yet 
wanted of the brightness of the true Sun. It continued an hour after viz* till al)out 2 of the Clock p.m. and the North part 
vanished first and so the rest gradatim. The Sun shone generally bright all the while the day was fair and hot for y« 
Season. 

It was not interrupted in any of its parts at least very faintly with Clouds, But most certainly it was not Intersected 
with any other Circles of a fainter Colour. It is possible it might have l>een brighter before We first saw it, for it seemed 
then to be tending towards a disappearance. 

S'^ Hen : S* George and M' Dethick give you their humble Services, And I beg that mine may wait on you and yor 
Lady, with my wives, and most humble and hearty thanks for yo"^ Kntertainm* yesterday to 

Yo"^ most faithful 1 Serv*, 

Gre'y King. 
[Endorsed] For Elias Ashmole Escj' at his house 

at South Lambeth 

These. 
Penny post p*'." 

Parhelia, though common phenomena in the polar regions, are very rarely seen in Britain. 
They are generally considered to be due to refraction and reflection produced by minute 
fragments of ice in the sky. 

17 13. From the Churchwardens* Accounts : 

*' To Warren for takeing a woman out of a Hollow Tree and sending her over y*= watter . . is. od. 
" To sending a woman over the watter that was like to become chargable . . . . .5s. od." 

" Over the water " means over to Putney. Before the building of Fulham Bridge in 1729, 
the phrase was a common one. 

1 7 14. From the Churchwardens* Accounts : 

" Paid to carry a Girle to W^estminster that Lay alxjut the Parish is. 6d. 

" Gave to a woman in fitts and gettein her away ...... . 2s. od. 

'• Relived a Lunitick woman and 2 children .......... 2s. 6d. 

*' Gave Sara the oister woman ............. 4s. od." 

1716. From the Church Registers: 

W'illiam Pettett Received the Christian faith and was Baptized the 31 Mar. l)orne the 13 day of March anno Dom. 
1693. 

1723. From the Churchwardens' Accounts : 

" To a widow and 9 children that had been taken by Pirates 2s. od." 
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1743. From the Churchwardens* Accounts : 

** Kxpences in going from house to house in search of Papists £^3^ 6d.-' 

I y66. From the Churchwardens* Accounts : 

** Gave Mrs. Wareham to get her Child dipt in the Saltwater los. 61I." 

It was formerly the belief that dipping in salt water would prevent a person, bitten by a 
mad dog, suffering from hydrophobia. Persons bitten were given money by the parish officers 
to enable them to proceed to the sea, generally to Gravesend. 

1767. From the Church Registers : 

Wm. Bullock and Margaret Bull both of this parish were married in this Church by banns this 23 day of Sept. in the 
year of Our Lord one thousand seven hundred and sixty seven by me Wm. Bonnin. 

The union of a Bullock and a Bull is curious. Other singular conjunctions of names to 
be found in the Fulham Registers are the marriages of a Southwood with a Southerwood and 
a I lead with a Chinn. 

1773- From the Churchwardens' Accounts: 

** ]*aid Mr. Foulger for 2 wooden legs for Mary Clark is. 6d. 

** Paid for Bleeding the Muffin man when he fell off the Coach is. 6d." 

1776. In the Annual Register for 1776 is the following curious paragraph: 

'* The body of a coachman, found without any of the common signs of life, in a stable at Fulham to which he went a 
few days before in a seeming state of good health to put up his horses, was buried at that place. But when the funeral was 
over, a person insisting that, during the performance of the service, he heard a rumbling and struggling in the coffin, the 
earth was removed and the coffin taken out of the grave, when on opening it, there appeared evident proofs that the unhappy 
man, though then absolutely dead, had come to himself as his body was very much bruised in several places some of which 
were still bleeding ; and there appeared besides a quantity of blood in the coffin." 

1777. From the Churchwardens* Accounts : 



** Paid Mrs. Jordan and a woman to go with her to the Westminster Infirmary ; Fulham Stage 

and a Hackney Coach 4s. od." 

1787. From the Churchwardens' Accounts : 

** Paid for 500 bills posted up about the Psh. by Order of the Magistrates enjoining the obser\'ance 

of the Sabbath 3s. 6d." 

18 14. From the Churchwardens' Accounts : 

*' Gave Wm. Stanton for going twice to London to find Hilton whose wife was lying in a 

dangerous state in the House from a wound she inflicted on herself by Ellbrook . . .3s. od." 

1823. In this year the first Select or limited Vestry was appointed. 
1827. The Times of 9 April 1827 recorded : 

"The following affair happened last week at Fulham. A gentleman took a house there and accidentally found a key 
of uncomnum construction. Determined to find out the place it l^elongcd to, after searching for some time, he discovered a 
small door in a dark corner of one of the garrets which he opened with the key and found a place resembling a well. It 
proved to be a winding staircase 12 feet deep and no other (mode) of descending but by going l>ackwards. On coming 
to the bottom he discovered a complete set of implements for coining. By the dyes it seems were counterfittetl the old 
broad pieces and as near as can be conjectured it is now alx)Ut 200 years since this curious place was first made." 

1848. At a meeting of the Vestry, held on 10 Jan. of this year, it was agreed : 

" That this meeting has learned with great satisfaction that notices have Ijeen given in the House of Commons for 
leave to bring in a Bill to give Fulham and the adjoining parishes the two meml)ers that were formerly allotted to the 
borough of Sudbury disfranchised. " 
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It was further agreed to present a memorial to Sir R. Grey, urging the right of Fulham 
and the adjoining parishes to send at least two representatives to Parliament, and praying that 
Her Majesty *s Government would take the same into consideration. 

1852. At a meeting of the Vestry, held on 20 May of this year, it was resolved 

" that in the opinion of this meeting it is highly desirable that the four parishes of Fulham, Chelsea, Kensington and 
Hammersmith should be represented as a borough in I*arliament. " 

1868. In this year the parishes of Fulham, Chelsea, Kensington and Hammersmith were 
finally grouped and a district borough, called Chelsea, was created to return two members to 
Parliament. The following were the results of the first three elections : 



Elected. 

1868. Mr. Charles W. Dilke 

Sir Henry Hoare 

Not Elected. 

Dr. W. H. Russell 

Mr. Charles Freake ...... 



( Liberals. 
• I Conservatives. 



Elected. 

1874. Sir Charles W. Dilke Liberal. 

Mr. W. Gordon Conservative. 

Not Elected. 

Sir Henry Hoare Liberal. 

Mr. Kiel Independent. 



Elected. 

1880. Sir Charles W. Dilke 

xMr. F. B. W. Firth 

Not Elected. 



' f Liberals. 



Lord Inverurie | Conser%atives. 

Mr. Browne .............' 

1885. By the Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885, the parish of Fulham was constituted a 
separate Parliamentary borough with one member. The following have been the results of the 
first four elections : 

Elected. 

1885. Mr. W. PL Fisher Conservative. 

Not Elected. 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell Liberal. 

Elected. 

1886. Mr. W. H. Fisher Conser\ative. 

Not Elected. 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell Liljeral. 

Elected. 
1892. Mr. W. H. Fisher Conservative. 

Not Elected. 
Mr. W. D. Barnett Lil)eral. 

Elected. 
1895. Mr. W. FL Fisher Conservative. 

Not Elected. 

Mr. E. A. Cornwall Lil)eral. 

Mr. Parnell . ............ Labour. 
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APPENDIX E. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FULHAM. 



Acts of Parliament : — 

Act to empower the Bishop of London to demise by lease Great Hurlingham Field to 
persons, bodies politic or corporate, 1693. [See vol. iii. p. 242.] 

Act for exchanging parcels of land in the Manor of Fulham, circa 1720. 

Act for repairing the roads in the parishes of Kensington, Chelsea and Fulham, 1725. 
[See vol. i. p. 38.] 

Act for building a Bridge across the Thames from Fulham to Putney, 1726. [See 
vol. i. p. 52.] 

Act to explain and amend the above, 1727. [Sc:e vol. i. p. 54.] 

Act for exchanging lands at Fulham belonging to the Bishopric of London with Charles, 
Earl of Peterborough. 

Act for repairing the Road leading from the Town of Fulham, in the County of 
Middlesex, through Fulham Fields, to the Great Road near the Pound at Hammer- 
smith, 1731. [See vol. iii. p. 29.] 

Act for enlarging the terms and powers of the Act of 1725, 1734. 

Act for enlarging the terms and powers of the Act of 1725, 1740. [See vol. i. p. 38.] 

Act for making the Hamlet of Hammersmith within the Parish of P^ulham, in the County 
of Middlesex, a distinct and separate parish, and for converting the perpetual Curacy 
of the Church of St. Paul, Hammersmith, into a Vicarage and for the endowment 
thereof, 1834. [See vol. i. p. 14.] 

An Alphabetical List of the Commissioners appointed by two Acts of Parliament for 
building a bridge across the Thames from Fulham to Putney. (The preamble to the 
book of subscriptions for building the said bridge). [See vol. i. p. 54.] 

Fol. London 1728. 

Baker, Rev. Robert George, M.A. : — 

An Account of the Benefactions and Charitable Funds, in the Parish of Fulham, in the 
County of Middlesex, showing the origin, the object, the present annual income, and 
administration of each, with an appendix, compiled from authentic sources of 
information. [See vol. ii. p. 39.] 8vo. London 1846. 

A Letter to the parishoners of Fulham. 8vo. [London] 1849. 

The Olden Characters of Fulham, being the substance of a Lecture delivered the 
6th February 1857 in the Boys' National Schoolroom, at All Saints. [See vol. ii. 
p. 39.] 8vo. Fulham 1857. 

** Remember them which have the Rule over you.'* Being the substance of two Sermons 
preached at Fulham Church on 9 and 16 Aug. 1857, on the occasion of the death of 
Bishop Blomfield. 8vo. London 1857. 
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" Finally, Brethren, Farewell." A Sermon preached on the evening of Sunday, the 25th 
of June, 1871, in the Parish Church of All Saints, Fulham, by the Rev. R. G. Baker, 
M.A., Vicar of Fulham, and Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 8vo. Fulham 1871. 

Baylis, Thomas, F.S.A. : — 

An Article on Fulham Pottery in the Art Journal, 1862. [See vol. ii. p. 55.] 

Becks, H. (Secretary) : — 

The Queen's Club, West Kensington, W. Cr. 8vo. London 1897. 

[A 22-paged illustrated pamphlet, giving a descriptive account of the Club.] 

Bellamy, C. H. : — 

Fulham Palace and Church. 8vo. Hull 1899. 

[This is an article in ** Bygone Middlesex," edited by William Andrews, 1899.] 

Benham, William, D.D. : — 

Catharine and Craufurd Tait, wife and son of Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of 

Canterbury. Cr. 8vo. London 1881. 

Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury. 8vo. London 1891. 
[Joint editor with Dr. Randall Davidson, Bishop of Winchester.] 

Birch, Dr. W. de Grey : — 

A Lecture on Fulham Palace. MS. [Delivered by Dr. W. de Grey Birch in 1896.] 

BiRKETT, PERCIVAL :— 

The Town Meadows of the Parish of Fulham. Fol. Fulham 1889. 

[This is a report made by Mr. P. Birkett to the Lammas Rights Committee of the 
Fulham Vestry. It is dated 7 Feb. 1889. It was printed, as a confidential docu- 
ment, by the Fulham Vestry.] 

Blomfield, Alfred, D.D. (Bishop of Colchester) :— 

A Memoir of Charles James Blomfield, D.D , Bishop of London. 

2 vols. 8vo. London 1863. 
I vol. 8vo. London 1864. 

Blomfield, Sir Arthur W., A.R.A., M.A. : — 

The Olden Times of Fulham, being the substance of a Lecture, delivered the 27th June 
1856, in the Boys* National Schoolroom, at All Saints, P^ulham. 8vo. Fulham 1857. 

BowACK, John :— 

The Antiquities of Middlesex. Fol. London 1705. 

[Part II. contains an account of Fulham.] 

Brewer, J. Norris: — 

London and Middlesex. 8vo. London 18 16. 

[Vol. iv. contains an account of Fulham.] 

BrittoN, F. : — 

Account of Fulham. MS. 

[This MS. was consulted by Faulkner, but cannot now be traced.] 

Burt, Isabella : — 

Historical Notices of Chelsea, Kensington, Fulham and Hammersmith. 

8vo. London 1871. 
VOL. III. 38 
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Chasemore, Archibald : — 

The History and Associations of The Old Bridge at Fulham and Putney. 

Cr. 8vo. London 1875. 
Fulham and Putney Bridge. [An article in The Antiquary, vol. iv. p. 13.] 

Cole, Rev. William : — 

An Account of Visits to Fulham Church in April 1758 and June 1764. MS. 

[Cole MSS., Brit. Museum, vol. xxx.] 

Corner, Sidney : — 

Rural Churches ; their histories, architecture and antiquities. With coloured illustrations, 
etc. [Contains an account of All Saints, Fulham.] 4to. London 1869. 

CoxiiEAD, John James, M.A. : — 

" A Long Life " : A Funeral Sermon Preached in Fulham Parish Church on the occasion 
of the Funeral of the Rev. Robert Grcorge Baker, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's; for 
37 years Vicar of Fulham. [See vol. ii.'p. 39.] 8vo. London 1878. 

Croker, Thomas Crofton, I\S.A. : — 

A Walk from London to Fulham, revised and edited by his son, T. F. Dillon Croker, 
P'.S.A., 1\R.G.S., with additional illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

8vo. London i860. 
[These papers were originally published in Fraser^s Magazine, 1845. See vol. ii. p. iii.] 

A Walk from London to Fulham, enlarged and in many places re-written by Beatrice E. 

Home, with illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Post 8vo. London 1896. 

A Description of Rosamond's Bower, Fulham, the residence of T. Crofton Croker, Esq., 

with an Inventory of the Pictures, Furniture, Curiosities, etc. 4to. London 1842-3. 

[Only 15 copies were printed for private circulation. See vol. ii. p. 1 1 1.] 

A Vision of the Pryor's Bank : a Christmas Revel enacted at Fulham on Monday the 

xxx Dec. 1839. 
*' On the Probability of the * Golden Lion Inn,' at Fulham, having been frequented by 

Shakespeare about the years 1595 and 1596." 

[This paper was read by Mr. Croker, at a meeting of the British Archaeological 
Association held at Wanvick in July 1847. See vol. i. p. 84.] 

Croker, T. F. Dillon, F'.S.A., F.R.G.S. : — 

South Western Sketches, a series of articles in the South London Press from 6 July 1872 

to 1 March 1873. 
[These Sketches, which were designed to bring Croker's " Walk " down to date, contain 

articles on Fulham.] 

Daniell, a. E. :— 

London Riverside Churches. 8vo. London 1897. 

[This book contains an account of All Saints, P^ulham.] 
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DOBSON, Austin : — 

Literary Ramble, Fulham, Hammersmith, and Chiswick, in the Century Magazine, 
vol. X. p. 175. 

DODINGTON, George Bubb (Lord Melcombe) : — 

Diary of. From 8 Mar. 1749 to 6 Feb. 1761. 8vo. London 1785. 

[Contains numerous references to his residence at Fulham. See vol. iii. p. 73.] 

Faulkner, Thomas : — 

An Historical and Topographical Account of Fulham ; including the Hamlet of Hammer- 
smith. Large paper ed. 4to. London 181 3. 

Ordinary ed. 8vo. London 1813. 
[Faulkner's own copy of this work is now at the Hammersmith Public Librar}^ Other 
annotated and extra illustrated copies of special interest are those at Fulham 
Palace and Fulham Vicarage, and one in the possession of the Author.] 

Feret, Charles James : — 

Old Fulham : a series of articles published in the Fulham Chronicle in 1888. 

Fisher, Canon Frederic Horatio, M.A. : — 

The Endowed Charities of Fulham. Cr. 8vo. London 1889. 

Ye Endowed Charities of Ye Antiente Parishe of Fulham. Now first Printed from the 
original MS., to whiche is added a compleat liste of guiftes now enjoy'd. Edited (with 
Notes) by the Vicar of the sayd Parishe. 8vo. London 1879. 

Freshfield, Edwin H. : — 

The Communion Plate of the Parish Churches in the County of London. 

[Contains notes on the Church Plate at Fulham Church]. 4to. London 1895. 

Gregory, Rev. Thomas, M.A. :— 

Mefl* 'H/xwi/ o Qeo^y or the Doctrine of God and Providence vindicated and asserted. 
By Tho. Gregory, M.A., late of Wadham College, in Oxford, and now Lecturer of 
Fulham near London. 8vo. London 1694. 

Griffin, Charles, A.K.C. : — 

Numerous articles in the Fulham Parish Magazine from Nov. 1883 to Mar. 1899, on the 
Organ and the Monuments in Fulham Church, Eminent Rectors of P^ulham, the Tombs 
of the Bishops at Fulham, on Parson's Green, etc. : also two Lectures on " Bishop 
Bonner at Fulham" (MS.), delivered at Fulham, 1895-6. 

• 

Guthrie, Ellen E. : — 

Fulham As It Was : a series of eight articles published in the West London Observer 
in 1891. 

Hansard, Luke, & Sons (publishers): — 

A Catalogue of the Bishop of London's Private Library. Fol. London 1821. 

[This Catalogue was compiled under the direction of Bishop Howley. A copy is 
preserved at Lambeth Palace Library.] 

HORNECK, Rev. Anthony : — 

Sermon preached at Fulham Church, at the consecration of Bishop Burnett. 

[See vol. ii. p. 6.] 4^0. London 1689. 
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jKi'soN, Rev. Graham: — 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Fulham, on Sunday, the Sth of August, 
1798, before the Gentlemen of the Armed Association of the said Parish. 4to. London 
1798. [This was the P'ulham Volunteer Corps of Light Infantry. See vol. ii. p. 151.] 

JONKs, Thomas Edward: — 

A Short Account of the Three Bridges over the river Thames and within the Fulham 
District, to be declared free of toll on the 26th Day of June, 1880, by their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 8vo. Hammersmith [1880]. 

[This illustrated pamphlet was prepared for private circulation.] 

Kav, a. C, Assistant Charity Commissioner : — 

Report upon the Charities of the Parish of Fulham. 1900. 

Lattkr, Rev. Arthur Simon, M.A. :— 

Farewell Sermon, Preached at All Saints', P'ulham, i6th October 1864. 
[See vol. ii. p. 66.] 8vo. Fulham 1864. 

LocKHART, John Ingram : — 

Report on the F'ulham Charities, prepared in 1 846. 

LONGSTAFF, KEITH : — 

Vanishing Fulham. A Visit to Mvnster Hovse [With illustrations.] i2mo. F'ulham 1894. 

LuPTON, Rev. J. H., M.A. : — 

The Historical Associations of the neighbourhood of the new St. Paul's School: A 
Paper read at the Anniversary Meeting of the St. Paul's School Philosophical 
Society, July i8th, 1890. [Published in 7/ie Pauline for Nov. 1890.] 

LvsONs, Rev. Daniel, M.A., F.R.S. : — 

The Environs of London, being an Historical Account of the Towns, Villages, and 
Hamlets, within twelve miles of that capital. 4to. ist Ed. London 1796. 

4to. 2nd Ed. London 181 1. 
Supplement to the first edition of the Historical Account of the Environs of London. 

4to. London 181 1. 

Maclure, John M. : — 

Survey and Valuation of the Parish of Fulham. MS. F^ol. 1853. 

[This Survey, which was taken in 1853, is preserved in the Overseers' Department at the 
Town Hall, F'ulham. It contains a complete survey of the property then existing in 
the parish, and details of the area of the grounds attached to all the more important 
houses.] 

Marsh, T. Aplin (late Clerk to the Fulham Guardians) : — 

h^ulham Union : Description of the New Infirmary erected for the reception of the Sick 

Poor, chargeable in the Parishes of Fulham and Hammersmith. 

Sm. 8vo. London, 1884. 
„ Description of the New Board Room, Union Offices, etc. 

Sm. 8vo. London 1889. 
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MoRDAUNT, Viscountess : — 

The Priuate Diarie of Elizabeth, Viscountess Mordaunt. 8vo. Duncairn 1856. 

[The original MS., which is preserved at Dundalk House, the seat of the Earl of Roden, 
is in the handwriting of Elizabeth, Viscountess Mordaunt, wife of John, Viscount 
Mordaunt. It embraces the period 1656-78. This interesting Diary, which was mainly 
written at Parson*s Green, was discovered in the old library at Dundalk House, where 
it had been hidden behind some bookcases for nearly two centuries. In an introductory 
preface, the late Lord Roden gives a most interesting account of the history of the 
volume. See vol. ii. p. 139 fiote.] 

More, Hannah : — 

Bishop Bonner's Ghost. 

[This aLtnusing jeu (t esprit was first printed at the private press of the Earl of Orford at 
Strawberry Hill in 1789. See vol. iii. p. 139.] 

Nye, G. H. F. :— 

Fulham Palace : an illustrated article in the Newbery House Magazine, vol. i. p. 11. 

Owen, Rev. John, M.A. : — 

The Uncertainty of the Morrow : the Substance of a Sermon Preached at Fulham Church, 
in the afternoon of Sunday, the 13th of September 1807, on the occasion of the late 
awful fire in the premises of John Ord, Esq., by which His Principal Gardener Was 
burnt to Death. [See vol. ii. pp. 209-10.] 8vo. London ist and 2nd Ed. 1807. 

8vo. London 3rd Ed. 1808. 

Youth Addressed : the Substance of a Sermon Preached at Fulham Church, in the 
afternoon of Sunday, the 25th of September, 1808, in reference to Certain recent 
Occurrences among the Youth of the parish and vicinity. 8vo. ist and 2nd Ed. 1808. 
[See vol. ii. p. 7.] 

A Discourse occasioned by the Death of William Sharp, Esq., late of Fulham House, 
delivered in substance at Fulham Church on Sunday 25 March 18 10. 

[See vol. i. p. 112.] 1st Ed. 8vo. London 18 10. 

2nd Ed. 8vo. London 181 1. 

Parisot, Peter :— 

An Account of the New Manufactory of Tapestry after the Manner of that at the 
Gobelines ; and of Carpets after the Manner of that at Chaillot, etc., now undertaken at 
Fulham by Mr. Peter Parisot. 8vo. London 1753. 

[Copies of this rare pamphlet are preserved at the British Museum and in the Art library 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. See vol. i. p. %6^ 

Pearson, Rev. William : — 

Short Speeches, selected for the use of the young gentlemen of the Seminary at Parsons 
Green, Fulham. (Costume front.) Sm. p. 8vo. London 1809. 

[The only known copy of this book is in the possession of the Author. See 
vol. ii. p. 103.] 
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PORTEUS, BEILBY, D.D. : — 

A Brief Account of three favourite Country residences (Hun ton, Fulham and Sundridge). 

To which is added Death, A poetical Essay First printed at Cambridge in the year 1759. 

8vo. London 1808. 
[Only some twenty copies of this pamphlet were privately printed. The one in the British 

Museum was presented by Bishop Porteus to Queen Charlotte. The original MS. of 

the Fulham portion, endorsed ** Account of Fulham by Bp. Porteus," consisting of 8 pp. 

folio, in the Bishop's own hand, is preserved in the copy of " Faulkner " now at Fulham 

Palace. See vol. iii. p. 199.] 

Roe, Joseph: — 

Diary of, from 1807 to 181 2. MS. 

[Mr. Joseph Roe was sergeant of the Chapels Royal and House Steward to Bishop 
Porteus. The Diary is, for the most part, a daily chronicle of the events connected 
with his duties as House Steward at Fulham. Interspersed with these notes are others 
relative to family matters. From 19 Aug. 1809 to 27 Sept. 181 1 there is a break. This 
interesting volume is in the possession of Mr. Robert Sindle of No. 8, Church Row, 
Fulham. See vol. i. p. 143.] 

Rogers, Prebendary William, M.A. : — 

Reminiscences of William Rogers, Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate ; compiled by R. 

H. Haddon, curate of the same. Cr. 8vo. London ist Ed. 1887. 

Cr. 8vo. London 2nd Ed. 1888. 
[Chapter II. contains some interesting reminiscences of his early days as curate at Fulham 

Church. See vol. iii. p. 220.] 

Rye, Walter: — 

Copies of the Inscriptions on the Tombstones, etc., in Fulham Churchyard, made by W. 

Rye. Commenced 1861. MS. 
[This unfinished volume, which was in 1898 presented by Mr. Rye to the Author, contains 

254 epitaphs, several of which have, since 1861, become more or less obliterated. See 

vol. i. p. 284.] 

Scott, Rev. John, D.D. : — 

A Sermon Preached at Fvlham, On Sunday, Oct, 13. 1689 at the Consecration Of the 
Right Reverend Fathers in God, Edzvard Lord Bishop of Worcestery Simon Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, & Gilbert Lord Bishop of Bristol. 8vo. London 1689. 

[See vol. ii. p. 6.] 

Settle, Elkanaii, " City Poet " : — 

Augusta Lacrimans, A Funeral Poem to the Memory of the Honourable Sir William 

Withers, knt. 4to. London 1721. 

[The only known copy of this poem is in the possession of T. E. Ravenshaw, Esq., J. P., 
a descendant of Sir William Withers. See vol. ii. pp. 163-4.] 

Shopland, David : — 

Report on Fulham Cemetery to the Vestry of the Parish of Fulham, dated 29 May 
1896. MS. Fol. 1896. 
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Simpson, Rev. Dr. Sparrow, M.A. : — 

Fulham Palace : Two papers on, in the Sunday Magazine, vol. 24 (1895), illustrated. Also 
a chapter on Fulham Palace in Venable^ " Episcopal Palaces of England." 

4to. London 1895. 

Sinclair, Rev. John Stewart, M.A. : — 

Opening of the Bishop's and West Meadows by the Chairman of the London County 
Council, Friday, 22nd December, 1893. [Contains a summary of the history of the 
site, and three illustrations.] Cr. 8vo. London 1893. 

Old Fulham, the Story of the Parish. [This was a lecture by the Rev. J. S. Sinclair, 
delivered at the May Street Schoolroom and printed in the Fulham Chroni.k for i and 
8 Feb. 1889.] 

Fulham Past and Present. [This was a lecture by the Rev. J. S. Sinclair, delivered at 
the Fulham Town Hall on 6 April 1892, and printed in the West London Observer 
for 16, 23 and 30 April 1892. 

Skirrow, W. : — 

Report on the Charities of the Parish of Fulham, dated 14 June 1867. MS. 

[This exhaustive report was compiled in pursuance of an Order of the Charity Com- 
missioners, dated 6 Nov. 1866. MS. The original report is now in the custody of 
Mr. David Shopland.] 

Tait, Archibald Campbell, D.D. : — 

Things New and Old : a Sermon preached at the Consecration of Fulham Palace Chapel 
on Monday May 6, 1867. 8vo. London 1867. 

Wadmore, J. F., A.R.I.B.A. :— 

Old Fulham Bridge otherwise called Putney Bridge. 8vo. [London] n.d. 

[With illustrations and plans.] 

Old Fulham Bridge otherwise called Putney Bridge. [An article in The Builder for 
18 Feb. 1882.] 

Wakefield, Priscilla : — 

Perambulations in London. i2mo. London 18 14. 

[Contains an account of John Ord*s garden at Fulham. See vol. ii. p. 209.] 

Walford, Edward, M.A. : — 

Old and New London. 4to. London [1878]. 

[Vol. vi. contains an account of Fulham.] 

Watson, Sir William, F.R.S. :— 

An Account of the Bishop of London's Garden at Fulham, read before a meeting of the 
Royal Society 27 June 1751. MS. Fol. 175 1. 

[The original paper is in the possession of the Author. Sec vol. iii. pp. 131 to 133.] 
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Weever, John : — 

Antient Funcrall Monuments. Fol. London 1631. 

[Contains copies of epitaphs formerly existing in Fulham Church. See vol. i. p. 210.] 

WOODHOUSE, T. J., M.D. : — 

Register of Tombs in Fulham Church, etc. MS. 4to. 1887. 

[This volume is preserved at Fulham Vicarage. Sec vol. i. pp. 283-4.] 

Notice of a Newly Compiled Register of Tombs in Fulham Church, etc. A paper read at 
a meeting of the British Archaeological Association, 16 Mar. 1887. 

Monuments and Tombs in Fulham Church and Churchyard. A paper read in Fulham 
Church, 14 May 1891, under the auspices of the Society for Preserving Memorials of 
the Dead. 

[Another paper on the subject was read by Dr. Woodhouse at Fulham Church, 
25 Sept. 1896, under the auspices of the British Archaeological Association.] 

The above List might, of course, be indefinitely extended by the inclusion of works 
containing matter which here and there touches on the history of Fulham, the lives of its 
leading inhabitants, etc. Among works of this class may be mentioned the " Dictionary' 
of National Biography," Wood's ** Athenae Oxoniensis," Le Neve*s " Fasti," Godwin's 
'' De Praesulibus," Newcourt's " Repertorium," the '* Gentleman's Magazine," the " European 
Magazine," " Notes and Queries," and the *' Fulham Parish Magazine," etc. The chief of 
these will be found referred to in the course of this work. 



END OF VOL. III. 
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NOTE. 



BOUNDARIES OF THE PARISH. 

WITH reference to our account of the boundaries of the Parish of Fulham (see vol. i., pp. 14, 15), it should be 
noted that, while this work was passing through the Press, the London Government Act Commission introduced some 
important alterations in the lK>undary between Fulham and Hammersmith. The following are the conclusions at which 
the Commission arrived : — 

The boundary to run from the centre of Hammersmith Road at a point opposite the boundary between St. Mary's 
Churchyard and No. 149, Hammersmith Road, southward, westward, southward and eastward along the outer face of 
the west and south l)oundary walls of St. Mary's Churchyard to the centre of the Edith Road, thence southward along 
the centre of the Edith Road and Gliddon Road to the boundary of the Metropolitan District Railway at Gliddon 
Road Bridge. Thence it continues westward along that boundary to the existing boundary post, thence obliquely 
across the railway as at present, thence westward along the southern boundary of the railway to the rear of No. 44, 
Margravine Gardens, along the rear of the boundary fence of Nos. 44 to 68, Margravine Gardens to the centre of 
Yeldham Road. It continues along the centre of this road to the centre of Fulham Palace Road, northwards along 
the centre of Fulham Palace Road to opposite the centre of Chancellor's Road, westward along the centre of the 
whole length of Chancellor's Road, southward to Wiggins' WTiarf, and westward along the boundary between those 
premises and the premises of the Hammersmith Vestry to the middle of the Thames. 
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NOTES AND ERRATA. 

Page vii. List of Illustrations : 

For " Map of Fulham, 1899 '* read ** Map of Fulham. 1892. 

Page 43, line 4 : 

For ** east " read '* west." 

Page 119, line 9 : 
The portrait of Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, 
is now in the National Portrait Gallery. 

Page 125, line 3 : 

For " Vanderbank*' read '* Vandrebank." 

Page 176, line 43 : 

For ** which " read '* whiles.*' 

Page 237, line 13 : 

For -CHAPTER XXVll " read '* CHAPTER XXVI." 

Page 250 : 

The second illustration on this page should be entitled 
" Fern Cottage." 

Page 251, line 6 : 

For " Broom Cottage " read " Fern Cottage." 

Page 268, In Margin : 

For *' Sandofrd " read '* Sandford." 
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Note. — TUUs arr fritUed in Italics. Where heo or tmore persons an memiiimeJ, bearing ukniical names, /key are 
distinguished in the Indrjc hr letters, thus (al, (bU <c», eti\ The Utters "/.A." stand for publiehcuse. Alternative 
spellings of names, jr altematixye names, are qujtid in parentheses. 



ABBOT, BISHOP <aften»anis ARCHBISHOP), iii. 

179. iSo, 199. 
AhhMs cf H'i St minster, i. iSl : iii. 272. 
Abdy. iJ.-Otl, fames Nicholas, ii. loj. 
a Becket, Archbishop Thomas, iii. loa 
A'Beckcti, Gilbert, ii. J05. 
Acacia Cottage (Fulham Koodu iL 207. 

„ ., (Xonh End Koad>, iL 275. 

Acbersoo, Captain, ii. 12S. 
Ackefmana, Rudolph, ii. 175. 
Ackmar Rciod. ii. 75. 

., Rood Board School, ii. 75. 
Ackwofth, ^> Jacob, i. 55. 
Acie, The ••:* Acre Oose*. iii. 4. 
.Acts oi rariiament relating to Fulham, iii. 296. 
Adam, Idooea. iL 29S. 

„ John <ai, ii. 97. 

„ John «b», ii. 97. 

,, John ici. iii. 27. 
Mr., ii. 275. 
William 'a>. ii. 97. 
William ♦*.•', iii. 27. 
Ai^ms, A'er. hihn, iL 13. 

., John. iL 29& 

., William, ii. 29& 
AddisoQ. John, iiL 55. 

„ Jjs>erpb, iL SS, 146 ; iiL 273, 274, 275. 

Adelaide, Qmun, iL 210 : iiL 153. 
Adrian, John, iiL 6ql 

,, Tadith. iiL 6ql 

,, Sir Th-xnas, i:L 69L 
Agar. Cbaric* a', iL 24'-». 
-, Oiirles -b', iL 240. 
,, F. W.. iL 24a. 
Agric;Jl3re, L 24. 

Ai.'ej^mrT, ijcDtge, EjtJ .-/. iii. 257. 
,, Trsr'jBus. Ear: /** ii. 106. 
.\iniree S:rce% iiL iol 
A*ianr. Due he:: :*\ iL Si. 
AlfaisT L»x3gc, :L 206. 207. 
.\lbiuG Gxiage. iL 263. 

„ Wj::^ ■■-,< :iic Whi:e H'jcse , iL SS. 104. 105. 
106. 

^ Il'jcse ScixrjC- :L loS. 
Akx/dL, R£Z^ Htarr Jj&rs iL 31Q. 



If 



»» 



»» 



»f 



Aleynslane, iii. 4. 

Alfstan (.Elfstan or Elfstan\ Bishop, iiL 15S. 

.Allben, Benjamin, i. 184. 

.Alien, J., and Sons, iL 215 ; iii. 12. 

AUenoD, Ralph, iL 15; iiL 121. 

Alleyne, John, L 257. 

„ Rev. Richard, iL 12. 
All Saints Chorch : See Folfaam Chnrch. 
" .\lma,"' The, /.i., iL 109. 
.Vlmshooscs in Bear Street, L 129^ 

Lapp^'s iiL 22S. 

Nev, iL 64 ; iiL 15. 

Waste Land, iiL 15. 16, 42, 55. 

Sir William I'oweirs, L 129, 131, 133, 137, 
I40L 
Alven. Francis, iL 167. 
.\hrsrUanr, iiL 4. 
Ambalance Station, iiL 23. 
Amusements, L 29^ 
''Anchor.'' The* L 115- 
Ancill Street, iii. 19. 
.\ixiersc», Henrr, iL i68l 
.Xndover I loose, iL 6& 
Andrev, Thomas, iii. 263. 
Andreves, Thomas. iL 135. 
Andrevs. Joseph, L 34. 
Ai^lo, Henry, iiL 75. 
An/.^Uy Margaret ef. iiL lOQ. 
AnmamdaU, CharSocie, Mar:hismess ef, iL 203. 
,, soi-diiam: Eari ef, iiL ^ 

„ William. JEarl jf, iL J03. 

.\nae, ^•ueen, iL 63 : iiL lod. 
Amxys&aae, iiL 4. 
-\nsley. C,<. Benmmin. iL 206. 397. 

Cbri^cian Frederick Charks .\leaandcr, Mar- 

gr^e zt\ iiL 45. 74, 75. 76L 
Eliraiei. Margrszime ef\ uL 45. 74, 75. 76, 



r» 
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Aasted. Pr."'. Dtxid Tbsma^ iL 213. 
„ HcErv, L 2S7. 

MaiT, L 2S7 ; iL 212, 213. 
Apprioe, J-C:^ iL 5. 
-V^Tyr^-r. Trae, iiL 223. 
.Xrcbel K:ad. iL 2731 
-ArcherT, iL 254. 
Ardizu Jaaes. iiL 35. 
ArpijQ McTTSj iL 217- 
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Annstrong, Dr. R. A., i. 289. 

,, Sarah, i. 289. 

Arnold, Andrew, ii. 113. 
Edward, ii. I. 
John, iii. 6, 17. 
Richard, ii. 287. 
Arragon House, i. 206; ii. in, 126, 128. 
.Irrai^vft, Princess KaihAnne 0/, ii. 126, 128. 
ArtiNiicly Edmund, Earl of ^ iii. 269. 
Arundel Gardens Estate, ii. 202. 

,, House, ii. 202 to 205. 
Ashhursl, Elizabeth, ii. 284. 
John, i. 142, 232. 
Samuel, i. 142, 232. 
Sarah, i. 142, 232. 
Ashmolc, Elias, i. 117 ; iii. 293. 
Ashton, Mary, iii. 232. 
Ashlon Terrace, ii. 282. 
Aspcnlea Road, iii. 39. 
Aspcnley Villas, iii. 39. 
Asshelon Villa, ii. 126 
Aston, Sir Arthur (a), i. 116. 
,, .V/V Arthur (b), i. 116. 
Aston's Field : See Austin's Field. 
AihoU\ James Murray, Duke of iii. 71. 

,, Jane, Duchess of ^ iii. 71. 
Atkin and Green, ii. 81. 
Atkyns, Elizabeth, i. 250. 
Richard, i. 250. 
R<)l)ert, i. 250. 
William, i. 96. 
"Atlas Hotel, "/.>4., iii. 22. 
Atlee, Richard, i. 95. 
Attcrsoll, John, iii. 84. 

,, Joseph, iii. 83, 84. 
Aubrey, Elizal)eth, iii. 252. 
,, ^Vrjohn, iii. 252. 
Audley Cottage, ii. no, in. 
,, Paul, y/////(£?r, iii. 32. 
Augustine, St.^ iii. 54. 
Auriol, Kcv. Edward, ii. 278. 

,, Road, ii. 278, 306. 
Austin's (or Aston's) Field, i. 235 ; ii. 75, 76, 97. 
Avenue, The, iii. 229. 
Aylands (or Eylands, ctc.\ Great and Little, ii. 183 ; 

iii. 2, 4, 24. 
Aylmer, (Ailmer, Aelmar, Elmer, Elmar, or .Elmer), 
Bishops ii. 5, 183 ; iii. 120, 129. 
Camuell (Samuel), iii. 177. 
P'dmund, iii. 177. 
Elizabeth, iii. 177. 
John, iii. 177. 
Judith (a), iii. 177. 
Judith (b), iii. 177. 
Theophilus, iii. 177. 
Tobell, iii. 177. 
Aynsworlh, Rev. Henry, ii. 12, 13, 30. 

,, Rei\ James, ii. 30, 31. 

Azicr, Hester, ii. 299. 
,, John, ii. 299. 
Taneguy, ii. 299. 
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BACK LANE : See Burlington Road and Hurlingham 

Road. 
Backwell, Edward, ii. 93. 
Elizal)eth, ii. 93. 
Tyrringham, ii. 93. 
Bacon, Geturcd Anthony, ii. 273. 

Francis, Lord^ ii. 98, 157, 158, 172. 
John, i. 269. 
Sir Nicholas, i.269. 
Bagley, Charles, ii. 82 ; iii. 281, 282. 
George, ii. 20S ; iii. 42, 281. 
Joshua, iii. 8. 

Robert (a), ii. 168 ; iii. 281 
Robeit (b), iii. 281. 
,, Warwick, iii. 281. 
,, W^illiam, iii. 90. 
Bagley's Lane, ii. 82, 83. 
Bagnall, William, ii. 284. 
Bagshaw, Robert, iii. 85. 
Bailey, C. L C, ii. 51, 52. 
Baillie, Dr.^ ii. 96. 
Baker, Anna, ii. 168. 

Emma, i. 285 ; ii. 39. 
H. Streatfield, ii. 168, 198. 
James, ii. 168. 

Mary, i. 285 ; ii. 39, 225 ; iii. 248. 
KeiK Robert George, i. 81, 136, 140, 144, 184, 
185, 186, 196, 201, 204, 207, 208, 213, 280, 
285 ; ii. 38, 39, 45, 75, 88, 129, 225, 305 ; iii. 
42, 2or, 248, 296, 297, 298. 
William, ii. 38. 
Bakers, i. 27. 

Baldock (or Baudake), Bishops ii. 9 ; iii. 164. 
Baldwin, Catherine, ii. 175. 
Ballantine, Serjeant William, ii. 67. 
Ballard, Rev. Robert, ii. n. 
Ballhatchet, A. J., iii. 136. 
Ballond (or Banlond), iii. 266. 
Balmain, Captain, ii. 208. 
Bance, Joseph (a), ii. 2. 
„ Joseph (b), ii. 2. 
Bancroft, Bishop (afterwards Archbishop), iii. 97, 124, 

148, 150, 178, 179. 
Bank Parade, ii. 287. 
Banks, Emma, ii. 103. 

,, Mary, ii. 103. 
Barachin, Claude, i. 302. 

„ Mary, i. 302. 
Barclay, Mrs., i. 226; ii. 100; iii. 268. 
Road, ii. 212. 
kS'/V Robert, ii. 74; iii. 91. 
William, i. 224, 226. 
Baretti, Giuseppe, i. 87, 88. 
Barker, Sir Henry, ii. 157. 
Barlow, John, ii. 60. 
Barnaby, John, i. 43, 81 ; iii. 43. 

,, Robert, i. 43, 81 ; iii. 43. 
Barnard, RezK Benjamin, i. 113, 246. 
„ Mary, i. 113, II4, 238, 246. 
Baron's Court Estate, ii. 279. 
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Baron's Court Road, ii. 277, 279. 
Barons (or Barnes), Bishops iii. 171. 
Barrett, Rev, H. D., iii. 24. 
Barrow, Sir George, ii. 193. 

Lady Rosamond Hester, ii. 193. 
Dr. Samuel, i. 236, 243, 258, 269. 
Barr's Alley, ii. 85. 
Barry, Elizalxjlh, ii. 36. 
Francis, ii. 36. 
Jane, ii. 36. 
John, ii. 36. 
Philip, ii. 36. 
Rebecca, ii. 36. 
Robert, ii. 36. 
,, Rez\ Vincent, i. 275 ; ii. 35, 36. 
Bartolozzi, P'rancesco, ii. 167, 264, 268, 269, 270; 
iii. 77. 
Gaetano, ii. 167, 269. 
Lucia Elizal)eth, ii. 167, 269. 
Barton, Capiain John William, iii. 241. 

,, Major Newton, i. 239. 
Barwick, Thomas, i. 112, 197. 
Baskerville, Angel, iii. 272. 

,, Humphrey, iii. 272. 

Basket, John, iii. 239. 
Bassano, Maj.-General Wix^A^ i. 206, 250. 
Lieut. Alfred Ernest, i. 206. 
Charlotte, i. 246. 
Christopher Bakewell, i. 246. 
Francis Matthias, i. 206, 246. 
Francis Richard, i. 246. 
Mary, i. 206. 
Melinda, i. 246. 
,, Thomas Bromsall, i. 246. 
Basset (or Bassett), Alan, iii. 162. 

,, Bishops iii. 162. 
Basuto Road, ii. 75. 
Batchellor, John, i. 254. 
,, J/rj., ii. 122. 

Batey and Co., ii. 179. 
Bathurst, Lancelot, ii. 310, 311. 
Batsford, Ann, i. 139. 

PMward (a), i. 139 ; ii. 4. 
Edward (b), ii. 4. 
Batten, Col. John Mount, ii. 288. 
Batty, Agnes, ii. 236 ; iii. 53. 
Charles, ii. 265. 
Mrs. Edmund, ii. 239. 
ReiK G. Staunton, ii. 236; iii. 53. 
Rev. W. Edmund, ii. 239. 
Bay, The, ii. 297. 
Bayford, John, ii. 96. 

Baylis, Thomas, ii. 55; iii. 217, 218, 219, 220, 297. 
Baynton, James, ii. 300. 
Bazalgette, Edward, i. 68. 

,, .S'/V Joseph, i. 68. 

Bean, A. C, iii. 37, 216. 
Bearcroft (or Bcarfield), ii. 61, 62. 

,, Messuage, ii. 298. 
Bear Street, i. 69 to 72. 
Beard, Rev. IL S., i. 194. 
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Beaiichamp^ William, Earl^ i. 224. 
Beaufort House, ii. 79, 267, 268, 278 ; iii. 22. 
Beaufoy, Henr)-, i. 254. 
Beaumont Road, ii. 286. 

,, Terrace, ii. 277. 
Beckett, Rev. George, i. 24S. 

,, Sir John, ii. 248. 
Beckford, William, ii. 154. 
Beckin,ton (or Bekinton), Thomas, i. 147. 
Becks, H., iii. 297. 
Bedell, Thomasine, i. 269. 

,, William, iii. 215. 
Bedell's Tenement, iii. i. 
** Bedford Arms,"/.//., iii. 10, 16. 
Bedford Place, iii. 10. 
,, Row, iii. 10. 
Beech Cottage, ii. 263. 
** Beggar's Rest,"/.//., ii. 214, 221. 
Behan, J/rj., iii. 73. 
Bel brook, ii. 216. 
Belcher, T. H., ii. 242. 
Belcher's, iii. 60. 
Bell our ^ Man/uis dj /a, iii. 48. 
Belfield House, ii. 97 to 104. 

,, Thomas Daniel, ii. 104. 
Bell, Dr. Andrew, ii. 43. 
Charles, iii. 12. 
E. Ingress, iii. 24. 
Rev, George, ii. 23. 
Rev. George, Junior, ii. 23, 122. 
,, Joseph Friend, ii. 125, 131. 
,, Thomas James, ii. no, iii. 
,, VVilliam (a), ii. 125, 126, 131. 
,, William (b), ii. 126, 131. 
Bellamy, C. IL, iii. 297. 
Belle, John, iii. 284. 
,, Vue House, iii. 85. 
,, ,, Lodge, ii. 70. 
Belle's Tenement, iii. i, 284. 
Belli, Elizabeth, iii. 245. 

„ John, iii. 245. 
Bell's Alley, ii. 125, 126, 129; iii. 231. 
*' Bell's" Brewery, ii. 131. 

Belmeis (Beaumes or Beames), Bishop Richard de (a), 
i. 2 ; ii. 40, 125, 131 ; iii. 159. 
,, (b), iii. 160. 
Belsham, William, i. 290 ; ii. 305. 
Beltz, G. F., iii. 53. 

,, Samuel, iii. 52. 
Bench (Ben'ssh or Benerssh), William, ii. 254 ; iii. 4. 
Benham, Dr. William, iii. 297. 
Bennel, .SV/John, ii. 136. 

,, Mrs., ii. 127. 
Bennett, Thomas, i. 116. 
,, William, i. 116. 
Beniiing, Anne, ii. 41. 

,, Joseph, ii. 41. 

Benlley, Roger, ii. 231 ; iii. i. 
Bentworlh (Bintworth or Bynteworth), Bishop, iii. 165, 

166. 
Berkeley, Augustus, 4/// Earl of , iii. 74. 
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Berkeley, St'r Eiiward, i. 213. 
licrkcleyy Klizalnjlh, Countess of, iii. 74. 
Berkeley, Pn'iteess, iii. 76. 

,, Thomas, $fh Baron, iii. 269. 
Berry, Henry, iii. 59. 
Bertolacci, William KoJK'rt, ii. 197. 
Berwick House, ii. 217. 
Besley, John, ii. 4. 
Bethel Chapel, ii. 270. 
Bellelini, Pietro, ii. 269. 
Bullesworlh, Dr. John, i. 220 ; iii. 194. 
John, ii. 21S. 
Mary .Vnn, ii. 218. 
Bevan, Mrs. Frank, ii. 107. 
Bigy;e, Kliza, i. 246. 

Jemima, i. 246. 
John Thomas, i. 246. 
Th(jmas Charles, i. 246. 
Bi^nal, Rol)erl, i. iii. 
Billesbie, .SV> Andrew, i. 218. 

jAuiy Anne, i. 217 ; ii. 98. 

Frances, i. 217. 

Margaret, i. 217 ; ii. 98. 

Sir William, i. 174, 217, 218; ii. 90, 98, 

135- 
,, />ei//i;-n:t.\ i. 2 1 8. 

BillinjT, Arthur, ii. 118; iii. 9. 

Billingsley, Kdward, i. 257 ; ii. 284. 

,, Martha, i. 257 ; ii. 284. 

Billin<;ton, Kliziil)eth, iii. 31. 

,, James, iii. 31. 

Billingwell, ii. 304. 

,, Ditch, ii. 304. 

Birch, AVt'. Thomas Raleigh, ii. 67. 

,, /);•. W. de Cirey, iii. 297. 

Bird, K., iii. 66. 

,, Sir William, ii. 304. 

Birkett, Percival, iii. 297. 

Biscay Road, iii. 30. 

Bishop, Dorothy, ii. 189, 208. 

King's Road, ii. 305. 

Thomas, ii. 189, 208. 

Bishopric of London, i. 13, 14 ; iii. 154 

Bis/io/>s of London^ iii. 154 to 209. 

Bishop's Avenue, iii. 95, 96, 219. 

Meadow, iii. 210, 211, 303. 

Park, iii. 209 to 213. 

Pavilion, iii. 219. 

RtKid, ii. 180, 197, 199. 

Stairs, iii. 213. 

Walk, iii. 153, 210, 214. 

Bisse, Stephen, i. 54. 

Blachford, John, ii. 287. 

♦'Black Bull,"/-//., ii- 3". 

Black Bull Ditch, i. 15 ; ii. 277, 311 ; iii. 30. 

** Black John," iii. 60. 

Black, Rol)ert, iii. 19. 

,, Sydney, iii. 19. 
Blackey, J//', ii. 246. 
Blackmure, Kdward, iii. 220. 
Blair, Mary, iii. 220. 
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Blake, Ann Sophia, i. 85. 

,, George, ii. 158. 
Blanchard, Arthur, ii. 92. 

Martha, ii. 91, 92. 
Richard, ii. 92. 

Roliert, i. 251, 252 ; ii. 91, 92. 
Thomas, ii. 92. 
Bland, Dorothy, ii. 103. 
Blandford, Dr. G. Fielding, ii. 194. 
Blashill, C, ii. 209. 
Blenheim House, ii. 109, in. 
Blomljerg, Charles, ii. 23. 
Mary, ii. 23. 
Ursula, ii. 23. 
\Villiam, ii. 23. 

RrL\ William Nicholas, i. 157 ; ii. 37, 122. 
Blomfield, /»Vj//<7/ Alfred, i. 286; iii. 125, 153, 204, 
205, 297. 
Anna Maria, iii. 203. 
.SVy Arthur W., i. 204; ii. 161, 194 ; iii. 34, 

S4» 55. 127, 205, 297. 
Sir Arthur and Sons, ii. 81. 
Bishop, i. 14, 140, 175, 204, 207, 208, 244, 
278, 286; ii. 7, 38; iii. 34, 42, 100, loi, 
104, 107, no, n6, n7, 120, 125, 126, 
134. 135. i53» 203, 204, 205, 297. 
Charles, iii. 203. 
Dorothy, i. 286 ; iii. 203, 205. 
Rev. F. G., iii. 116, n7. 
Francis, i. 244. 
l^ucy E., i. 152. 
Blount, Constantia, i. 213. 

.S'/rJohn, i. 213, 214. 
Lady Lora, i. 214. 
l^ira, i. 213, 214. 
Rowland, i. 213. 
William, i. 213. 
Bodlcy, I.ady Anne, ii. 157. 
John, ii. 157. 

.V/> Thomas, ii. 136, 157, 158. 
Boleyn, Rev. Thomas, ii. 276. 
Bolinghroke, Frederick, Viseount, ii. 206. 
Bolingbroke House, Lmlge or Hall, ii. 206. 
Bolton House, iii. 39. 
Boml)ay Stile, ii. 201. 
Boml)ay's, ii. 68. 
Bond, Rev. William, iii. 15. 
Bonde, Elizabeth, i. 235. 
Richard, i. 235. 

Thomas, i. 234, 235, 236 ; ii. 76, 254. 
pedigree, i. 236. 
Bondfield, ii. 76. 

Bonner (or Boner), Bishop, i. 34, 83, 196; ii. 5, 15 ; iii. 
100, 102, 109, 121, 139, 140, 141, 143, 144, 
148, 173, 174, 299. 
,, Edmund, iii. 173. 
Bonner's Orchard and Arbour, iii. 143. 
Bonney's I^ane, ii. 217. 
Boothby, Lady Louisa, ii. 294. 
,, .V/> William, ii. 294. 
Boreham, Fred, ii. 215. 
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Borlcy, John, ii. i 
Borne, Ambrose, iii. 221. 
Borrow, John, i. 20. 
Bostock, Mary Winifred, iii. 49. 

,, Richard, iii. 49. 
Botelcr (Buttler or Butler), William, i. 137. 
Boundaries : Sec Fulham, Boundaries of. 
Bourchier, Sir Barrington, i. 297. 
Bowack, Dorothy, ii. 85 

,, John, ii. 85 ; iii. 297. 
Bo water, Ann, ii. 106. 
,, John, ii. 106. 
Bowchier, John, ii. 303. 
Bowden, Charles Henry, i. 287. 

Elizabeth, i. 288, 289 ; iii. 13, 14, 15. 
Captain Henry, i. 288, 289. 
J., iii. 216. 

John (a), i. 288, 289 ; iii. 240. 
John (b), iii. 23. 
John Edward, i. 289. 
John William, i. 288 ; iii. 13, 14. 
Marianne, i. 288. 
Mary Anne, i. 288. 
Seliastian, i. 289. 
Bowen, Kev. Thomas, ii. 115. 
Bower, Elizabeth, iii. 90. 
George (a), iii. 90. 
George (b), iii. 90. 
William, iii. 90. 
Bowles, Frances, iii. 247. 

,, Admiral Sir yX., iii. 247. 
Bowstreed, Samuel, ii. 2. 
Box, Henr>', iii. iii. 
Boyd, Carton^ iii. 116. 
Boyes, Robert, iii. 49. 
Boyle, Lady ]2ii\c^ ii. 122. 
Boy ton, Frank, i. 143. 
Bradford, John, iii. 120. 

,, William, ii. 211. 
Bradley, Edmund H., iii. 84. 

,, George, iii. 84. 
Bradshaw, Getural^ ii. 69. 
Brames, Peter, i. 253 ; ii. 67., 
Bramley, Thomas, ii. 20; iii. 23. 
Brande, Dr, William Thomas, ii. 207. 
Brandenburgh Cottage (or Place), iii. 53, 54. 
House, iii. 53. 
House (otherwise La Trap|)e), iii. 60 to 

81. 
House Estate, iii. 54. 
Road, iii. 53. 
Brandon, Sir Charles, i. 257. 
Branscombe, Sir James, ii. 306. 
Brass, W. H., and Son, ii. 123. 
Bray, Anna EJiza, i. 285. 
John, ii. 224. 
William, ii. 224. 
Braybrooke (or Braybrokc), Bishop, iii. 167. 
Brazier, Frederick, i. 145. 

,, Thomas, i. 145. 
Brecon Road, iii. 18. 
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Brereton, Richard, i. 223. 
Breton, Sir William, iii. 73. 
Brewer, Edward, iii. 243. 

,, J. Norris, iii. 297. 
** Bricklayer's Arms,"/. ^., iii. 255. 
Brickmaking, iii. 3. 
Bridge of ]?oats, i. 47. 

Bridge, (Old) Fulham or Putney, i. 48 to 66; iii. 118, 
296, 298, 300, 303. 
Putney, i. 66 to 68. 
Street, i. 69, 70. 

Wandsworth, ii. 81, 82, 83; iii. 300. 
Bridges, Sir Brook (a), ii. 41, 122 ; iii. 281, 282. 
Sir Brook (b), iii. 281. 
Lady Elizabeth, ii. 41, 122 ; iii. 281. 
.SVrJohn, ii. 188, 189. 
Samuel, ii. 117. 
Brigden, Edward, ii. 127. 
Brighthelm, Bishops iii. 157. 
Brightwell's, i. 217, 221 ; ii. 76, 88, 90, 98, 105, 134, 

135- 
Britannia Road, ii. 84, 223. 

"Britannia," The, /.^., ii. 223. 

Britton, F., iii. 297. 

Broad, David, ii. 274. 

Broadfield, Great and Little, ii. 278, 29S ; iii. 282. 

Broadmead, ii. 278. 

Brograve, Jane, i. 218. 

,, Jerome, i. 218. 
Bromley, .S"/> Thomas, i. 120. 
Brook Bridge, ii. 311. 
John, iii. 86. 
Katherine atte, iii. 231. 
Brookey Francis Grevillc, Earl, afterwards Earl of War- 
wick , ii. 287. 
Brooker, Mrs., iii. 281. 
Broom Cottage, iii. 250, 251. 
Farm, ii. 131. 
Field, iii. 248, 249. 
Field (or Close), ii. 41 ; iii. 255, 266. 
House, i. 285 ; iii. 246 to 24S. 
Houses (or Broomhouses), iii. 249. 
I^ne (or Broomhouse Lane), iii. 249, 250. 
Villa, ii. 125. 
Broomhill, iii. 249. 
Bnwmhouse, iii. 248 to 255. 
Dock, iii. 250. 
Ferry, iii. 250. 

Road, ii. 79, 125, 126: See also Broom 
Lane. 
Broomstick Alley, i. 123. 
Broughton Road, ii. 81. 
Broun (or Browne), Thomas, ii. 113, 248. 

,, William, ii. 113. 
Browell, Henry, iii. 207. 

,, Mary Anne, iii. 207. 
Brown and Co., iii. 276, 277. 
Edmund, ii. 183. 
John, iii. 53. 
J/<//(7;- John, ii. 273. 
Launcelot, i. 263. 
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Brown, Sarah, ii. 128. 
Browne, Hablot Knight, ii. 216. 
II. Harris, iii. 118. 
Judith, ii. 5. 
Robert, iii. 279. 
,, Thomas, iii. 138. 
Browne's House, ii. 2S7, 2S8, 289; iii. 62. 
Broxhohnc Road, ii. 42, 79. 
Iiruitswi<l\ Augusta, Duchess of ^ iii. 77. 

,, Charles, Duke of iii. 77. 

Brunswick Outage, ii. no, in. 

,, Place, ii. 117. 

Brydges, .SVr William {Lord C hand js)^ i. 221 ; ii. 136. 
Bryon, William, ii. 2. 
Bul)t), George : See Dodington, George Bubb. 

,, Jeremiah, iii. 71. 
Bubwilh (Bubl)ewith or Bu])l)cwylh), Bishops iii. 167, 

168. 
Buckingham, Lady Frances, i. ni. 

,, .SV/- Owen, iii. 284. 

Buckler, John, ii. 252. 
,, Mar)', ii. 252. 
Buckle's Alley, ii. 263. 
Buckmaster, Thomas, i. 77. 
Buckncr, Theodosia, i. 77 ; iii. 231. 
Bucr Road, ii. 64. 
Buhl, J//i\r, iii. 18. 
Bull Alley, ii. 81, 225. 
,, and Boar, custom as to, ii. 120. 
,, Bridge, ii. 86. 
,, Lane, ii. 84. 
•'Bull, The,"/.//., ii. 84. 
Bullock, IIann.ah, ii. 41. 

Joseph, ii. 41 ; iii. 151. 
Timothy, ii. 41 ; iii. 151. 
Bulh)ckc, Augustus, i. 79. 
Bumsted, John, i. 237, 238. 
Bunnett, Dr. Henry, i. 144. 

,, and Holmes, i. 144. 
Burbage, Richard, i. 84, 132; ii. 36. 

,, Robert, i. 84. 
Burbidgc, Clara, ii. 265. 
Burch, Joseph, ii. 200. 
,, Samuel, ii. 200. 
Burchell, Anna, ii. 72. 

James, iii. 231. 
Jane, ii. 71. 
Matthew, ii. 70, 71. 
William, ii. 70, 71 ; iii. 262. 
£>r. William John, ii. 70, 71. 
Bures, Henr)*, i. 269. 

,, (or Buers), Judith, iii. 177. 
Burgoyne, AV. Jlon. Gcul. John, ii. 167. 
,, Major-Gcul. .S/VJohn, ii. 167. 

,, Sir Roger, i. no; ii. 158. 

Burlington (iardens, i. 132. 

,, House (New King's Road), ii. 64. 

,, House School, i. 124 ; ii. 64, 176. 

Road (or Back Lane), i. 123 to 133. 
,, Road Lecture Hall, i. 129. 

Burn, Jem, iii. 39. 
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Burne- Jones, Sir Edward Coley, ii. 292, 295. 

,, ,, Lady Georgiana, ii. 295. 
Burnett, Hi shop, ii. 6. 
John, i. 256. 
Sarah, i. 256. 
Burroughs, Elizabeth, ii. 100, 287. 

,, Hicks, ii. 100, 129, 286, 287. 
Burt, Isal)ella, iii. 297. 
Burton, Allan, ii. 255. 
,, Edmund, ii. 170. 
,, Edwin, ii. 288. 
,, (files, iii. 8. 
,, Jjimes, iii. 17. 
,, Jane, ii. 170. 
,, Joan, i. 252. 
,, John, ii. 183 ; iii. 267. 
,, Richard, iii. 8, 2S3. 
,, and Ripon, ii. 288. 
,, Rolxirt, iii. 283. 
,, Thomas, ii. 170; iii. 3, 20, 267. 
,, William, iii. 283. 
,, William Samuel, ii. 288. 
Bury Street, i. 71, 72. 
Bushy Close, ii. 142. 
Butchers, i. 27. 
Butchers' Charitable Institution, ii. 244, 245. 

,, Row, ii. 214, 244. 

liufc, John, Earl of iii. 253. 
Butler, Edward, iii. 57. 
,, James, i. 121. 
,, Prudence, i. 121. 
,, W^illiam : Sec Boteler, William. 
Butt, John, ii. 246. 
Butte, William, i. 268. 
'* Butter Churn," The, ii. 184. 
Butterfield, W'., iii. \i^. 
Button, --/^//////cz/ .SV/- Thomas, i. n6. 
Butts, Anne, i. 269. 

,, Close, ii. 254, 255 ; iii. 2. 
,, Edmund, i. 269. 
,, Gate, ii. 254. 
,, Leonard, i. 266, 268. 
,, Lady Margaret, i. 268, 269; ii. n9, 120. 
,, Thomas, i. 268, 269. 

,, Sir William, i. 213, 266, to 269, 293 ; ii. 119. 
,, William (a), i. 268. 
,, William (b), i. 268. 
,, William (c), i. 269. 
Bydyk, Adam de, iii. 268. 
Byers, AVf. Beaumont, ii. 287, 310. 
,, John Beaumont, ii. 309. 
,, AVz'. John SjKirks, ii. 287, 305, 307, 310. 
,, Marian, ii. 309. 
Byfield, A'cv. Adoniram, ii. 3, 18, 19, 20, 34, 121, 123 ; 
iii. 285. 
,, Adoniram, ii. 19. 
,, Dinah, ii. 20. 
,, Katherine (a), ii. 19. 
,, Katherine (b), ii. 19. 
,, Martha (a), ii. 19. 
,, Martha (b), ii. 19. 
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Byfield, Kev. Nicholas, ii. i8. 

,, Nicholas, ii. 19. 
Byrde, Bishop, iii. 148. 
Bysouth, William, iii. 4, 282. 
By waters, G. II. and A., ii. 211. 



CADDELL, REV, HENRY, ii. 239. 
Cadman, John, i. 81. 
Cadogan, Anne, iii. 243. 

Frances, iii. 244. 

Dr. William, i. 290 ; iii. 228, 242, 243, 244, 
290. 
Caenwalch, (Caenwalh or Kenwalch), Bishops iii. 156. 
Cage (or Watchhouse), i. 98, 99, 129. 
Caldwell, Margaret, i. 45. 
Calton Cottage, ii. 274. 
Cambria Street, ii. 85. 
Cambridge and Albert Villas, ii. 223. ' 
House, i. 114. 

Lodge, ii. 268, 269, 270 ; iii. 18. 
Camell, Richard (a), ii. 286. 
„ Richard (b), ii. 286. 
Campana Road, ii. 75. 
Campljell, Alexander, ii. 166. 

„ /^/-</ Frederic, iii. 144. 
Campden, John, i. 122. 

"Cannon'* Brewery, ii. 271, 273, 274; iii. 20. 
Canons of St, PauPs, i. 6, 7, 9, 10; iii. 27. 
Carboldisham House, ii. 66. 
Cardwell, Rev. J. H., iii. 19, 25, 26. 

,, Rev. Rowland, iii. 10. 
Carey, Eliza (or Elizalxjth), i. 126 ; ii. 176. 
,, Lady Elizabeth, i. 259 ii. 137, 140. 
,, Elizal>eth, ii. 138. 
,, Hon. Elizal)eth, i. 259. 
,, Frances, ii. 138. 
,, Hon. Margaret, ii. 90, 113, 129, 138. 
,, lAjdy Philadelphia, ii. 138. 
,, Rol)ert, (Earl of Monmyuth)y ii. 113, 136. 
,, Sir Robert, ii. 137. 

„ Hon. Thomas, ii. 90, 113, 129, 136, 137, 138. 
Carleton, 5;> Dudley, ii. 100; iii. 292. 

,, Lady Lucy, ii. 100. , 
Carlisle, Thomas, ii. 214. 
Carlos, Edward, i. 229, 230. 
,, Thomas, i. 229, 230. 
,, Coi. William, i. 229, 230. 
Carlton, Mary Ann, i. 255. 
,, Sarah, i. 255. 
,, Thomas, i. 255. 
Carnwath House, iii. 249, 252 to 255. 
Carnwath, Rol)ert, Earl of iii. 254. 

,, Emily, Countess of iii. 41, 254. 

Caroline, Queen, iii. 77, 78, 79, 80. 
Carpenter, Hon. Col. George, i. 54. 
Joseph, ii. 63. 
Lordy i. 54- 
Carpenter's Row, ii. 243. 
Carter, Ann (a), ii. 106. 
,, Ann (b), ii. 106. 
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Carter, Henry, ii. 106. 

,, John, iii. 10. 

,, Thomas, ii. 121. 

,, Rev, W. S., ii. 124. 
Carthusian Priors, i. 175; ii. 8, lo, 27, 1 1 9. 
Cart Wright, George, iii. 285. 
Cary, Barbara, ii. 185. 

,, Henry, ii. 185. 
Castiglione, Philip Daniel, i. 263. 
Castletown Road, ii. 279. 
Catcott, Rev. Alexander, i. loo ; ii. 68, 70 ; iii. 44, 48, 

50. 59- 

Rev. Alexander Stopford, i. 92 ; iii. 48. 

Augusta, ii. 70. 

Mary Augusta, i. 92. 

Thomas, i. 92, 100 ; ii. 70. 
Catesby, Mark, ii. 71, 86; iii. 89. 
Catlin, Robert, i. 157. 

Cattley, Rev. Stephen Reed, ii. 193; iii. 53. 
Caunt, Ben, ii. 85. 

Ceadda, (Cedda, Cedd or Chad), Bishop, iii. 155. 
Cedar Road, ii. 223. 

,, Terrace, ii. 223. 
Cedars Estate, ii. 278, 279. 
"Cedars Hotel,"/.//., ii. 282. 
Cedars The (or Cedar House), ii. 278, 306, 307, 308, 

309. 
Ceney, James (a), iii. 234. 

James (b), i. 141, 262. 

John, i. 99, 141 ; iii. 234. 

Ceolberht (or Ceoll)ert), Bishop, iii. 156. 

Chaldon House, ii. 59, 60, 61, 277. 

Challis, Thomas, i. 114. 

Challoner, Joan, i. 138. 

John, i. 138. 

Richard, i. 138. 

Street, ii. 279. 

Chamberlain, John, iii. 292. 

Chamberlayne, .SVr James, ii. 257. 

Chaml^ers, Mrs., ii. 219. 

,, William, ii. 218. 

Chambrelain, Abigail, ii. 102. 

Charles, ii. 102. 

Rachel, ii. 102. 

Champernon, Jane, iii. ^83. 

,, .SVr John, iii. 283. 

Champion and Co., iii. 83. 

Guy, iii. 83. 

John, iii. 83. 

Thomas (a), iii. 83. 

,, Thomas (b), iii. 83. 

Chancellor's Ditch, iii. 28. 

Chancellors of St. PauTs, iii. 28. 

Chandler, John, ii. 50. 

Chapel Garden, ii. 307. 

,, Place, ii. 307. 

Charity Schools : See Fulham National Schools. 

Charles I., i. 46; ii. 62 ; iii. 97, 105, io5, 180, 250. 

Charles II., i. 259 ; ii. 63, 188; iii. 105, loj. 

Charles, Nicholas, i. 210. 

Charleville Road, ii. 279. 
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Charlotte, Princess^ iii. 77. 

,, Qiteetty iii. 152. 
Charlow (or Charley) Mead, ii. 183 ; iii. 249, 256, 259 

260, 266. 
Charlton, Kmma, iii. 192. 

,, .SYrJohn, iii. 192. 

Charteshous, Richard, ii. 104, 134. 
Chase and Bell, ii. 131. 

Chasemore, Archibald, i. 114 ; ii. 58 ; iii. 215, 298. 
Hannah, i. 231. 
John, i. 231. 

Nathaniel, i. 92, 93, 130, 131. 
William, i. 92,93, 114; iii. 59. 
Chaunccy, Anna Maria, iii. 246, 247. 
Elizalnith, iii. 246, 247. 
George, i. 215 ; ii. 4. 
William llenrj', iii. 247. 
Chayham, Robert de, ii. 250. 
Chayhames (Cheames, etcAy ii. 247, 249, 250. 
Chedsey, Archdeacon ^ iii. 102. 

Chedworth (Chadworlh or Chadelworth), Rev. John, 
ii. 29. 
,, William, ii. 29. 

Cheesman (or Chceseman), Thomas, ii. 269, 270. 
Cheke, Sir John, i. 268. 
Chelsea, Borough of, iii. 294, 295. 
Station, ii. 84. 
Waterworks Co., iii. 223. 
Cheney, Dorothy, ii. 102. 
,, Richard, ii. 102. 
Chepecroft, iii. 4. 

Cheselden, Dr, William, i. 54, 55, 56. 
Chesilton Road, ii. 196. 
Chestnut Cottage, ii. 263. 
Chetwynd, Thomas, iii. 88. 
Child, Charles Baylis, ii. 128. 
,, Christopher, ii. 93. 
,, and Co.'s Bank, ii. 91. 

Lady Elizal)eth, i. 302 ; ii. 92, 93. 

Klizabeth, ii. 93. 

Sir Francis, the elder, i. 202, 302 ; ii. 91, 92, 93, 

loi, 106, 158; iii. 290. 
.V/> Francis, the younger, ii. 93, 95. 
George, ii. 93. 
James, i. 302 ; ii. 93. 
„ Jane, ii. 93. 
„ John, ii. 93. 
,, Lc<mard, ii. 93. 
,, Martha, i. 302 ; ii. 93, 158 
,, Matthew, ii. 265. 
,, Rol)ert, ii. 92. 

Sir Rol)ert, ii. 93, 95, 106, 129. 
Samuel, ii. 93, 95, 129. 
,, Stephen, ii. 93. 
,, Thomas, ii. 93. 
,, William, i. 302 ; ii. 93. 
„ pedigree, ii. 94. 
Chilton L(Klge, ii. no, iii. 
ChishuU (or Chishul), liishop, iii. 164. 
Cholmondeleyy (Jeorge James, 4/^ Earl of , iii. 87, 88. 
Chorley, J«jhn : See Thnrley, John. 
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Christian, Ewan, ii. 123, 225. 
Church Acres, i. 177, 178, 181 ; iii. 261, 262, 263. 
Certificate of goods, 1549, i. 177, i8i. 
Cottages, iii. 12. 
of the Holy Cross, ii. 73. 
Houses, i. loi to 105. 
I^ne (or Place), iii. 213, 221. 
Path, ii. 258 ; iii. 18. 
IMate, i. 181 to 184. 
Registers, i. 187 to 190. 
Road (now Rylston Road), iii. 12. 
Room, i. 135, 137. 
Row (or Lane), i. 133 to 145. 
Street, ii. 42, 61. 
Churchbridge, i. 134, 135. 
Churchfield, ii. 41, 61, 62. 

House, ii. 71, 72, 73. 
Mansions, ii. 73. 
Churchgate's Tenement, ii. 270, 299. 
Church way, iii. 29. 
Cipriani, Giovanni Battista, ii. 269. 
Cianricard, Earl of ii. 1 21. 

, , Countess of, i i . 1 2 1 . 

Claremont Villa, ii. 246, 247. 
Clarence Cottage, ii. 266. 
*' Clarence Hoiel," p.h., ii. 277. 
Clarence y William, Duke of ii. 103. 
Clarke, Lady Dorothy, i. 243, 258, 269; ii. 71. 
Dr. George, i. 166, 270, 271. 
Godfrey, ii. 284. 
John S., ii. 70, 216. 
Mrs.y ii. 176. 
Samuel, i. 170, 171 ; ii. 4. 
Sir William, i. 243, 270. 
Clay brook Villa, iii. 39. 
Claycrofl, iii. 4. 
Clayton, L.ady Alice, ii. 158. 

and Bell, iii. 55, 115, 116. 
ElizalKJth, ii. 158. 
Jasper, ii. 158. 
John, ii. 158. 
Sharlotte, ii. 158. 
Cleaver, Archhishopy i. 288 ; iii. 244, 245. 
Catherine, i. 288. 
Rci*. Henry Owen, i. 288. 
Bishop William, iii. 245. 
Rev. William, iii. 244. 
Clee, Robert, ii. 4. 

<^'<-*gg» ''^•» »»• 277. 

Clements, Charles, i. 77 ; iii. 231. 

and Co., ii. 55. 
Thomas, i. 77 ; iii. 231. 
Cleveland, Lion. John, ii. 148. 
Clcybroke, Ann, ii. 170. 

Giles, ii. 169. 

House, ii. 168 to 174; iii. 291. 

James, ii. 169. 

Jane, ii. 170. 

Margaret, ii. 170. 

Margery, ii. 169. 

Mary, ii. 170. 
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Cleybroke, Stephen (a), i. 34, 81, 218 ; ii. 169, 170. 
Stephen (b), ii. 170. 
Thomas, ii. 170. 
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,, William (a), ii. 169. 

,, William (b), ii. 170. 

,, William (c), ii. 170. 

,, pedigree^ ii. 170. 

Cleyne (or Klein), Francis, ii. 137. 
Clifford, Bishops i. 174 ; ii. 8; iii. 168, 288. 
,, Sir Lewis, iii. 168. 
,, Roljert de(II.), iii. 168. 

Rosamond ("Fair Rosamond"), ii. 11 1. 
Thomas de, iii. 168. 
Walter, Ij>rd^ ii. in. 
Clifton, 6V/-Jarvis, i. 113. 

,, 5/> John Waller, ii. 180. 
Clonmel Road, ii. 197. 
Clough, Francis, iii. 236. 
Cliiet, James, ii. 3 ; iii. 262. 

,, (Cluett, Clewett or Cluit), Rev, Richard, i. 119; 
ii. 3, 34 ; iii. 32, 226. 
Clutton, W., ii. 224. 
Cobb, William, iii. 90. 
Cobham Lodge, ii. 180. 
Coc, John, ii. 264. 

**Cock," The, (now Hotel), /.A., ii. 240, 241. 
Cockbush (or Coppesbush), iii. 2, 86, 87. 
Cockerell, Jane Louisa, iii. 245. 
,, J/r., iii. 114. 
,, Samuel Pepys, iii. 245. 
Cockerj'ke, John, i. 80. 
Cockett, Jane, i. 268. 

Coffers (Cofferes, Coferes or Cofferers), Manor of, ii. 83. 
Cogan, William, i. 77. 
Colbrook, William de, i. 81. 
Cole, Robert, i. 81. 

,, Rev. William, iii. 298. 
Colehill Cottage (formerly Grove Bank), ii. 168 ; iii. 52, 

53- 
Cottage (or Lodge), iii. 44, 50, 51, 52. 

Great, ii. 161 ; iii. 2, 43, 44. 

House, i. 206 ; iii. 43, 44 to 47. 

Lane, ii. 179 ; iii. 50, 51, 52. 

Little, iii. 2, 43, 44. 

Villa, ii. 179. 
Colehouse and " I'oores House," i. loi to 105. 
Colepitt, ii. 89. 
Cole's Dock, iii. 262. 
Collett, Kenrick, ii. 167; iii. 51. 
Collins, Anthony, i. 302; ii. 93, 158. 

,, Elizaljcth, ii. 158. 
Collins' Field (or Collins' Acre), iii. 5. 
Collins, Martha, i. 302 ; ii. 158. 
Collinson, J. F., ii. 81. 
,, Peter, ii. 71. 

Colman, Richard, i. 220. 
Colnaghi, Barnard Oswald, ii. 178. 
"Colston Arms," The, /.>4., iii. 25. 
Combe and Delafield, iii. 233. 
Comedanewharf, iii. 144, 145. 
Comeragh Road, ii. 279, 280. 
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Common Fines, iii. 288. 
Commtmable Lands, iii. 256. 
"Compasses," The, /.//., i. 84, 105, 131. 
Compton, Anne, i. 297. 

Bishop, i. 175, 183, 184, 275, 297 ; ii. 22, 71, 
122; iii. 96, 107, 118, 124, 129, 130, 133, 
151, 189, 190, 191, 290. 
Frances, i. 297. 
Sir Francis, i. 297. 
,, Hon. Hatton, iii. in. 
James, i. 297. 
/.<7r</ James, i. 124 to 126. 
Lady Jane, i. 297. 
John, i. 297. 
Mary, i. 297. 
,, Spencer, 2nd Earl of NjrthamptoHy iii. 189. 
Condell, Henry, i. 85, 132, 133. 

,, Mrs., i. 132. 
Coniger Road, ii. 146. 
Coningsby, Margaret, i. 268. 
Constables and Hcadboroughs, ii. 241. 
Conyers, General Q\v2iX\^^ Edward, iii. 233. 

,, Francis, i. 154 ; iii. 262. 
Conygrove (or Coneygrove), iii. 266. 
Conyngton, Agnes, ii. 97, 105. 

,, William, ii. 97, 105, 29S ; iii. 27. 

Cook, Captain James, iii. 237. 
Cooke, Colonel, ii. 177. 
,, Edward, ii. 124. 
,, Isaac, i. 232. 
,, Rev. John, ii. 29. 
Sir R., ii. 172. 
.SVr William, ii. 172. 
Coope and Pingle, ii. 41, 142 ; iii. 266. 

,, Richard, i. 94. 
Cooper, Richard, ii. 7. 

Thomas, ii. 174. 
Thomas Mason, ii. 174. 
Copeland, Alexander, iii. 32. 

,, Lucy, iii. 32. 

Copley, John Singleton, R.A., ii. 274. 

,, John Singleton ( Lord Lyndhurst), ii. 274. 
Coppyng, Richard, i. 80. 
,, Thomas, i. 80. 
Copt Hall, ii. 265. 
Corbet, Sir Andrew, i. 2S5. 

,, Reginald John, i. 285. 
Corbett and McClymont, iii. 22. 
Cordell, Edward, i. 109. 
Elizalieth, i. 109. 
William, i. 109. 
Corder, "Captain," i. 129. 
Corner, Major-General il\\?ix\e.^, ii. 282. 
Captain John, ii. 282. 
Rol)ert Sedgeley, ii. 282. 
Sidney? iii. 298. 
Cornish, Isabella, i. 141. 
Cornwall Street, ii. 84, 223. 
Cornwall is, Elizabeth, i. 300. 
Emma (a), i. 300. 
Emma (b), i. 301. 
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Cornwallis, Sir Francis, i. 300. 
I^ctitia, i. 299, 301. 
Thomas, i. 300, 301. 
Corpe, John Westbrooke, iii. 49. 
Conringlon (Coryton or Coriton), Thomas, i. 235. 
CoSl, Richard, clcrl\ i. 17 ; iii. 271. 
Cosyn, Edward, i. 257. 
,, Frances, i. 257. 
Cottage, The (Millliank), iii. 221. 
"Cottage," The,/.//., iii. 52. 
** Cottage of Content," The, p.h.^ iii. 52. 
Cottle, Mark, i. 77 ; iii. 231, 237. 
Cotton, C, ii. 65. 

Klizal)eth, ii. 174. 
Captain Henry Perr)', ii. 116. 
Isalxflla, i. 142. 
>faria, i. 65. 
Thomas (a), i. 142. 
Thomas (b), ii. 174. 
Cottrell, Alexander, iii. 150. 
Counter's Bridge, ii. 303, 304. 

,, (or Caunter's) Creek, i. 16. 
CiHirt Rolls : See Manor, Court Rolls of. 
Courtenay (or Courtney), Bishop (afterwards Archbishop)^ 

iii. 167. 
Cowhcard's Tenement, i. 80 ; iii. I. 
Cowleso, ii. 249. 

Cow per (or Couper), Mcv. John, ii. 30. 
Cowpcr's (or Cooper's) Stile Close, iii. 2. 

,, Tenement, i. 115. 
Cox, Buckley and Co., i. 209. 
Charles William, iii. 203. 
Dorothy, iii. 203. 
R., ii. 179. 
Dr. Travers, ii. 75. 
Coxhead, AVt'. J. J., ii. 39 ; iii. 298. 
Coxston, Thomas, i. 32 ; ii. 77. 

,, William, ii. 61, 62 ; iii. 261. 
Cral)stocks Messuage, ii. 284. 
Crabtree, iii. 60 to 93. 

Alley, iii. 54, 82, 87. 
Close, ii. 41, 81 ; iii. 266. 
Cottages, iii. 84. 
Field, iii. 82. 
** Crabtree Hotel," /.A., iii. 85. 
Crabtree House, iii. 82, 91. 

House (or The Great House), iii. 60 to 81. 
Lane, iii. 54, 62, 84. 
S(|uare, iii. 85. 
** Crabtree, The,"/.^., i. 145; iii. 84. 
Crabtree Wharf, iii. 85. 
Crace, J. IX, ii. 265. 
Cranfield, R. K., ii. 216. 
Cranke, Klizal)elh, ii. 200. 
Cranmer, Susan, ii. 187. 

Dr. Thom;is, i. 54. 
Sir W' 11 Warn, ii. 289. 
Craven Cottage, iii. 90 to 93. 

Fli/iil)cth, lAufyy iii. 74, 91. 

Steps, iii. 93. 

William, 6th Barony iii. 74, 90, 91. 
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Crawford, John, iii. in. 
Crecy Villa, ii. 178. 

Crcighton, AVj^i?/, iii. 24, 41, 59, 116, 117, 118, 120, 
154, 208, 265. 
Louise Hume, iii. 209. 
Rolxirt, iii. 208. 
Crciv^y Nathaniel, Lord, iii. 119. 
Crispe (Cryspc, Cripps, etc.), Abigail, iii. 67. 
,, Alice, iii. 69. 

Lady Anne, iii. 65. 
Anne (a), iii. 66, 67. 
Anne (b), iii. 67. 
Anne (c), iii. 67. 
,, Edward, iii. 61. 

Elizalieth (a), iii. 67. 
Eli7al)eth (b), iii. 67. 
,, Ellis (a), iii. 60. 

Ellis (b), iii. 66, 67. 

Ellis (c), iii. 67. 

Henry, ii. 298. 

Hester (a), iii. 60 (See also Pye, Hester, luidy), 

Hester (b), iii. 67. 

John (a), ii. 286 ; iii. 60. 

John (b), ii. 286. 

John (c), iii. 20, 65, 67, 69. 

Lady Judith, iii. 69. 

Judith, iii. 69. 

Mary (a), iii. 61. 

Mary (b), iii. 67. 

Sir Nicholas, \st bart., i. 19, 20, 293 ; ii. 287 ; 

iii. 20, 60 to 67, 69, 83, 87, 185, 287. 
.Sir Nicholas, 2nd bart.^ iii. 20, 67, 69. 
Peter, ii. 286. 
Prescot, iii. 67. 
Rebecca (a), iii. 67. 
Rebecca (b), iii. 67. 
Sir Thomas, iii. 20, 65, 67, 69. 
pedif^ree^ iii. 68. 
Crislowe Road, ii. 72. 
Croft, Kev. Thomas, i. 126, 194. 
Croker, A*t. Hon. John Wilson, ii. no, ill, 192, 193. 
Rosamond, ii. 192, 193. 
T. Crofton, ii. no; iii. 298. 
T. F. Dillon, ii. in ; iii. 298. 
Major Thomas, ii. no. 
Cromie, John, i. 288. 

,, Marianne, i. 288. 
Cromwell, Elizalnith, i. 76. 
.V/> Henry, i. 76. 
Lady Joan, i. 45. 76. 
Uxlge, ii. 73, 75. 
Oliver (/^/y/ Drotcitor\ i. 76, 259 ; ii. 73 ; 

iii. 97, loS, 117. 
Sir Philip, i. 45, 76. 
Rol)ert, i. 76. 
Crondace Road, ii. 75, 76. 
Cnxjke, Thoma.s, i. 153, 154, 170. 
Crotch, Dr. William, ii. 281, 282. 
Crowfield, iii. 4. 
"Crown" Brewer)', ii. 131. 

The, /.^., ii. 264; iii. 18. 
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Crown Koad (or I^nc), ii. 25S ; iii. i, 17 to 20. 

,, Street (now Novello Street), ii. 109. 
Cubitt and Co., ii. 106, 224. 

,, James, ii. 281. 
C\dlum and Sharpus, ii. 247. 
** CuinlHjrIand Arms," /.//., ii. 297. 
Curn'oerland Crescent, ii. 297. 

Htv. Deni.son, ii. 24, 37 ; iii. 73, 195. 

Joanna, ii. 37. 

I^xlgc, ii. 297. 

Dr. Richard, ii. 37 ; iii. 73, 195. 

Richard, ii. 37. 
CumU-rlege, J/;t., iii. 55. 
Ciimmings and Kdmonds, iii. 23. 
Cunnington, William, ii. 2S2. 
Cunyngliamc, Gciwral Sir Arthur, iii. 230. 
Lady Frances, iii. 230. 
Henry Arthur Ilardinge, iii. 230. 
CupjKige, .SV> Burke, iii. 41. 
Currier, Thomas, iii. 252. 
Curtis, .V/r Arthur Colin, ii. 281. 

,, William Kaylet, ii. 194. 
Culler, Klizalieth, ii. 265. 
C'utte Acre (or Cutted Acre), iii. 4. 
('ulller, Thomas, i. 81. 
Cults, J. 10. K. and J. P., iii. 19. 



DALSV LANK (formerly Cutthroat Lane), iii. 251. 
Dale, James, ii. 285. 
Dalton, Kdward, ii. 4. 

,, William, iii. 147. 
Damarie, Ldward, ii. 146. 
Damaris Close, ii. 146. 
Dancer, Alexander, ii. 2CO. 

,, Alexander W., ii. 200. 

,, Klizabeth, ii. 200. 

,, Jane, ii. 2co. 

,, JtKin, ii. 200. 

,, Nathaniel (a), ii. 199, 200; iii. 262. 

,, Nathaniel (h), ii. 200. 

,, Road, ii. 200. 

,, Thomas, ii. 200. 

,, William (a), ii. 200. 

,, William (h), ii. 200. 
Dancer'.** Nursery, ii. 194, 199, 200. 
Danes, i. 40, 41 ; iii. 94, 144, 145, 214. 
Daniel, Ann, ii. 103. 

,, Frances, i. 253. 

,, IJenry, ii. 103. 

,, John (a), i. 205, 253: ii. 96, 103, 104, 106. 

„ John (b), i. 205, 253. 

,, .Syl)ella, i. 205, 253. 
Daniel I, A. K., iii. 298. 
D'Anka, Cornelia, ii, 198. 
Dan.stm (or Dans;in), J«>hn, i. 17 ; ii. 249. 

,, ** Mistress," ii. 249. 

,, William, ii. 249. 
Danyell, John, i. 8r. 
Darbishire, II. A., ii. 224. 
Darbyshire (or Darbishire), Rev. Thonia>, ii. 15, 16. 



Da Silva, John, ii. 197. 
Davenant, Alexander, ii. 289. 
I)aven|)ort, Miss^ ii. 168. 
Davidson, AV?'. J. 1*. F., iii. 51. 
Davies, Timothy, ii. 219. 
Da wbroke's Tenement, i. 115. 
Dawe, Margery, iii. 7. 
,, William, iii. 5. 
Dawes Road (or Lane), iii. i, 5 to 16. 
Dawson, Captain ^ ii. 277. 
,, John, ii. 21 1 ; iii. 16. 
,, and Potter, i. 200. 
Day, Kdmund (a), i. 126. 
,, Kdmund (b), i. 126. 
Djadman's I^me, ii. 277, 278. 
Debenham, (iill>ert, ii. 112, 248. 
De Rergue, C, and Co., ii. 82. 
Decker, Sir Matthew, i. 54. 
De Faria, Lucia, ii. 269. 
De Ilopman (d'lloppman or d'llopman), John, ii. 102. 

,, Racliel, ii. 102. 

Dv.* la Higne, F. J. II., i. 290. 
Dolafield and Webster, iii. 233. 
Djlatlre, Ann (or Anne), i. 289, ii 264. 

,, Charlotte Mary, i. 2S9 ; ii. 264. 

,, John (or Jean) Marie, i. 2S9 ; ii. 264, 269. 

,, Juliet Ann, ii. 264. 
Dell, William, iii. 150. 
Del vino Road, ii. 75. 
Dcnhii^h^ Earl oJ\ ii. 159. 
Denny, AV?'. W'. II., ii. 224, 225. 
Dent, A/isstSy iii. 49. 
Denys, Peter, ii. 154. 
Deorulfu, (or Deorwulf), /iis//o/>j iii. 156. 
Derby, Aa: William, iii. 271. 
Dering, .V/V Kdward, ii. 289. 
Devil's Alley, iii. 43, 44. 
Devonshire Street, ii. 306. 
De Witt, Cornelius, ii. 56. 
John, ii. 56. 
J/rs.j ii. 56. 
Dickens, Charles, ii. 281. 

,, John, ii. 58. 

,, Thomas (a), i. 77. 

,, Thomas (b), iii. 57. 
T)ickin>on, /)r. Kdmund, ii. 23. 
Dicks, John, ii. 72. 
Dickson, Rol)ert (a), ii. 90, 91. 
RolK'rt (b), ii. 91. 
Robert (c), ii. 91. 
Thomas, ii. 91. 
Dilke, .V/> Charles W., iii. 35. 
Diplock, /)/-. Thomas Rramah, iii. 237. 
Dixon, Henry, iii. 83. 
,, Henry J., ii. 68. 
,, A'cT'. Nicholas, i. 17 ; iii. 270. 
Dobree, William, iii. 91. 
Dol>s<in, Austin, iii. 299. 
I)o.:k Mead, ii. 41 ; iii. 256, 259, 266. 
Docininitiue Paul (a), ii. 161. 

,, Paul (b), ii. 161. 
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Dod, Anncs, ii. 182, 183. 
Eliziiheth, ii. 184. 
Richard, ii. 183. 
Dodd, James, ii. 105. 
John, iii. 56. 
Thomas, ii. 105. 
William (a), ii. 233, 265. 
William (h), ii. 257. 
Dodington, (icorgc, iii. 71. 

George Bubb {Lord Mchomf)e)^ iii. 20, 71 to 

74, 299. 
Hester, iii. 71. 
John, iii. 71. 
"Dog and Duck," The, ii. 2S1. 
Dogwell, Richard, iii. 226, 229. 
Doll)en, Sir William, iii. 120. 
Dolgouroukow, Prime Peter, ii. 107. 
Dolwin, Thomas, ii. 286. 
Domesday Survey, i. 6, 7. 
Donnelly, Admiral Sir Ross, iii. 31. 
Dorcas Terrace, ii. 305. 
Dormer, Ambrose, ii. 299. 

Kdward, i. 262 ; ii. 299, 3a>. 
P'lizalH-'th, ii. 300, 302. 
(Jeofl'rey, i. 240 ; ii. 299. 
Cjcnlfrey, ii. 299. 
Katherine, ii. 299, 300. 
.V/V Michael, i. 80, 129, 134; ii. 299. 
Peter, ii. 299. 
William, ii. 299. 
pedigrct\ i. 242. 
Dorrien, Capt. Frederick, iii. 231. 
Dorset Villa (or Cottage), iii. 82, ^i, 84, 85. 
Doubleday, PMmund, i. 45, 76 ; iii. 57. 
Doughlie, Mary (a), i. 231. 
Mar)' (b), i. 231. 
Thomas, i. 231. 
Douglas, Sir Andrew Snape, i. 290 ; iii. 239, 240. 

,, William, ii. in. 
Dove Brothers, iii. 10, 25, 26. 
Dove's Half Acre, iii. 5. 
Dowl)eler, John, ii. 248. 
Dowbeler's Tenement (Manor of Wendon), ii. 2I5, 219, 

226, 247 to 249. 
Dowdeswell, George, i. 54. 
Dowes Canal, ii. 233, 248. 
Down, John Thornton, ii. 289. 
Downes, Commissary Cuticral^ ii, 281. 
Downing, Abraham, i. 219. 

,, Anne, i. 219. 
Downs and Co., i. 114. 

,, John Henry, iii. 49. 
D'Oyly, .V/VJohn, i. 254; ii. 143. 
Drake, John, i. 150. 
Drax, Henry, iii. 74. 
Draycot (or Drarot), ICleanor, iii. 104. 

,, Simon, iii. 104. 
Draycott Lodge, ii. 67, 68. 

,, Villa, ii. 68. 
Drew, J/r.v., ii. 262. 
Drewell, Kcv. John, ii. 11, 119; iii. 249. 
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Dricheswarmcr, iii. 5. 

Drive, The, Fulham Road, ii. 175. 

Druce, John, ii. 197, 241. 

Drummond, John, iii. 238. 

Drury I^)dge, ii. 75. 

Dr>'den, Charles Beville, ii. 216. 

Duer, Frances, ii. 60. 

,, John, ii. 60. 
Duigan, Dr. Daniel John, ii. 279. 
" Duke's Head," The, /.-«., ii. 88, 128. 

,, ,, (otherwise the " Duke of Cumberland's 

Head"), /./*., ii. 68, 69, 129. 
Dumbell, G. W., i. 206. 
Duncombe, Hon. Col. i. 252. 

,, Susanna, i. 252. 

Dttttdofialdj Anna Maria, Countess of^ i. 288. 

,, Archilwld Camplxill Cochrane, Earl of, 

i. 288. 
Ditni^annon, Countess of^W. 265. 
Dungannon House, ii. 69, 206, 207. 
Nursery, ii. 177, 207. 
Terrace, ii. 265. 
Dunnage, Kli/alxith, i. 257. 

,, Cieorge, i. 257. 
Dunstan, .SV., Bishop (afterwards Archbishop)^ iii. 157. 
Dunton, John, i. 77 ; ii. 88. 
Dujx)rt (or Dewport), Cornelia, ii. 16. 
James, ii. 16. 
Jane, ii. 16. 
Re7\ John, ii. 16, 33. 
John, ii. 16. 
,, Rachel, ii. 16. 
Richard, ii. 16. 
Thomas, ii. 16. 
Dupuis, Abraham, ii. 197. 

,, Rev. George, ii. 197. 
"Durell Arms," The,/.>i., ii. 168. 
D wight, Edmond, ii. 48, 50, 53. 
ffell, ii. 49, 52. 
George, ii. 46, 50, 52. 
Gertrude, ii. 46, 50, 52. 
Jane, i. 291 ; ii. 36, 43. 
Joan, ii. 46. 

John (a), i. 82, 171 ; ii. 36, 46 to 52. 
John (b), i. 279, 280; ii. 36, 52, 53* 
John (c), ii. 46, 49, 52. 
Lydia (a), i. 82 ; ii. 50, 51, 52. 
Lydia (b), ii. 46, 48, 51. 
Lydia (c), ii. 51, 54. 
Margaret, ii. 52, 54. 
Millicent (a), i. 279 ; ii. 54 
Millicent (b), ii. 36. 
Rev. Philip, i. 171, 213, 291 ; ii. 36, 43, 46 

52, 53- 
Dr. Samuel, i. 82 ; ii. 49, 51, 52, 53, 54. 

pediirree, ii. 57. 

Dwight's Tenement, i. 82. 

Dymock, Humphrey (a), ii. 113. 

Humphrey (b), ii. 113. 

Street, iii. 265. 
Dymokc, Edmund Lionel Wells, iii. 254. 
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EADBALD, BISHOP, iii. 156. 

l':adbright (Eadbcrht or Aldberht), Bishop, iii. 156. 

P2adgar, Bishop, iii. 156. 

*• Eagle" Brewery, iii. no. . 

Earconuald, (Erconwaldor Erkenwald), .SV., Bishop, i. 5 ; 

iii. 99,. 155- 
Earsby (Ewersby, Earsbie, etc.), Elizal>eth, ii. 284. 

„ John (a), ii. 283. 

„ John (b), i. 252, 253, 257 ; iii. 84. 

John (c), ii. 283. 

John (d), ii. 283. 

,, Joseph, ii. 283, 304 ; iii. 32. 

Martha (a), ii. 283. 

Martha (b), ii. 284. 

Mary (a), ii. 283. 

Mary (b), ii. 284. 

Mary (c), ii. 284. 

Thomas (a), ii. 283. 

Thomas (b), ii. 283, 284, 304. 

Thomas (c), ii. 283. 

„ William (a), i. 250, 251, 252, 256; ii. 283; 

iii. 63. 

„ William (b), ii. 283. 

,, pcdi}^ree, ii. 284. 

Earl's Court Exhibition, ii. 275. 

East End House, ii. 90 to 97. 

,, ,, Road, ii. 75, 88. 

Eaton (or Eton), Rn\ Richard, ii. 27. 

Eayres, John, iii. 85, 86. 

Eljenezer Chapel, ii. 297. 

Place, ii. 277. 

Strict Baptist Chapel, iii. 19. 

Ecclestone, Theodore, i. 157, 158. 

Ecguulf (Ecgwulf or Egwulf), Bishop, iii. 156. 

Eck, Miss, iii. 18. 

Eckley, Rachel, i. 252. 

Eden, W., i. 56, 58. 

Edenhurst, iii. 230. 

Edgehill, ii. 249, 250, 251. 

Edinburgh, Duke of, iii. 246. 

Edith Road, ii. 278, 279, 307. 

,, Row, ii. 81. 

,, Villas, ii. 278, 287. 

Edmonds, Alexander Hannan, iii. 85. 

John, and Co., iii. 23. 

John Thomas, iii. 85. 

Edr>'cheslane, iii. 5. 

Edward I., iii. 291. 

,, VI., iii. 272. 

Edwardes' and King's Charity, ii. 304 ; iii. 32, ^i. 

Edwardes, Dr. Thomas, i. 165, 168, 181 ; ii. :^l, 304 ; 

iii. 145. 

Edwards, Catherine, i. 302. 

Daniel, ii. 274. 

George, ii. 222. 

.SVr James, ii. 250. 

Lady Mary, ii. 250. 

„ Oliver, i. 302 ; iii. 58, 59. 

,, Thomas, ii. 127. 
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Edwen, Geoffrey, i. 81. 

,, Robert, i. 81. 
Eelbrook Common, ii. 75, 76, 79, 109. 

,, Terrace, ii. 82. 
Egan, Dr. Francis, i. 204. 
Egmont House, i. 144. 

,, House (or \'illa), i. 145 ; iii. 221, 222, 223. 
E^i;moiit, ]uhx\, jrd Ear! of iii. 221. 
Egremond (or Egrcmoni), AW'. R«>bert, ii. 31. 
Ei^remont, George O'Brien Wyndham, jr// /f^rr/ry, iii. 

244. 
"Eight Bells," The, /..4., i. 74. 
Ekins, Kei\ Jeffrey, i. 239, 252 ; ii. 95, 96. 
Elderlon, William Alexander, ii. 123. 
Eleanor, Queen, i. 42. 
Elers, David, ii. 50. 
„ John, ii. 50. 
Elfweard (.Elfward, Elfward or Alward), Bishop, iii. 

158. 
Elf win (--Elfun or /Elfhun), Bishop, iii. 158. 
Elfwy (.Elfwig, .-Elfy or Alwy), Bishop, iii 158. 
Elizabeth, Queen, iii. 85, 97, 128, 150, 178, 179, 180. 
Elizal)ethan Schools, i. 285 ; iii. 251, 252. 
Elliot, Admiral Sir George, ii. 281. 

„ John, i. 256. 
Elliott, Cyrus Alexander, ii. 193, 194. 

,, Dr. WMlliam, ii. 193. 
Ellis, John, iii. 244, 291. 
,, T. H. (a), ii. 193. 
„ T. H. (b), ii. 193. 
YAm House, ii. 88, 97 to 104. 

,, ,, (or Cottage), ii. 270. 
"Elm," The,/.//., ii. 270. 
Elm Tree Mead, iii. 256. 
Elmes, Peter atte, iii. 264. 

,, Rolx;rt atte, iii. 264. 
Elms, AW'. Edward, ii. 310. 
Elthiron Road, ii. 75. 
Elton, AW'. John, ii. 29. 

,, Villa, ii. 221. 
Elves, Major ]o\\x\, iii. 280. 

Elwes, Lady Elizal)eth (a), ii. 41, 122 ; iii. 270, 2S0, 
281. 
Ixidy Elizal)eth (l»), iii. 2S0. 
Elizabeth, iii. 280. 
Henry, iii. 279, 280, 282. 
Henry, junior, iii. 280. 
Jeremiah, iii. 280. 
,, Sir ]o\\T\, i. 195, 220; ii. 41, 121, 122 ; iii. 279, 

280, 282. 
,, Captain William, iii. 280. 
Ely, Richard of (otherwise P'itzneale), Bishop, i. 2 ; iii. 

160. 
Elysium Cottage (New King's Road), ii. 64. 
Cottage (I*arson's Green), ii. loS. 
Row, i. 206; ii. 62, 65, 67, 212. 
Villa, ii. 67. 
Emanuel, Maurice, iii. 32. 
Emmett, Arthur, iii. 281. 
English, James, i. 206 ; iii. 47. 
James, and Co., iii. 47. 
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Eridge House, ii. i68, 177 ; iii. 41. 
Essex ^ Thomas Devereux, Ear! of^ i. 47- 
Essex, Thomas (a), ii. 248. 

,, Thomas (1)), ii. 248. 

,, Sir William, ii. 248. 

,, William, ii. 248. 
Est court Koad, ii. 262. 
Ethelnolh (or /Kthelnoth), Bishops iii. 156. 
Elhclward, Bishops iii. 157. 
Eustace, Dorothy, ii. 256. 
Richard, ii. 256. 
Road, ii. 265. 
Evans, Kingsmill, iii. 33. 
Evelyn, John, ii. 142. 

Everard (Everett, fiveritt or Everad), Dr. John, i. 117. 
Everest, George, iii. 231. 
Eveiington Street, iii. 19. 

,, Street Board School, iii. 19. 

Ewens, /lAyi?/- Arthur James, ii. 96. 
Exeter^ Frances Cecil, Countfss of^ ii. 136, 137. 
Exeter Place, ii. 214, 243, 246. 

Exeter^ Thomas Cecil, Earl of ^ i. 174; ii. 90, 136, 137. 
Eyre, CWf;//</ Arthur, ii. 40, 42, 121. 



FAIRFAX, SIK THOMAS, iii. 63. 
P'airholme Road, ii. 279. 
Fairlawn, ii. 211. 

,, Estate, ii. 212. 
Fairmeadow, .V/V Cornelius, i. 118. 

,, Lady^ i. 1 18. 

Fallover, Simon, iii. 33. 

,, W^illiam, iii. yi^. 
Fan (or Fann Mead), i. 130 ; iii. 256, 264. 
Fane Street, ii. 270. 

,, ,, Mission Hall, ii. 270. 
Farehrother, Clark, Lye and Co., iii. 233. 
Farm Cottage, iii. 229. 

„ I^ne, ii. 247. 
Farmer, James, ii. 257, 270. 
Farmhill Shot, iii. 2, 43. 

Fauconhridge (or Fauconbcrge), Bishops iii. 161. 
Faulkner, Benjamin Rawlins<m, iii. 20. 

John, i. 84, 114; ii. 118; iii. 213, 217. 
Thomas, iii. 299. 
Favart Road, ii. 75, 76. 
Fealty, iii. 288. 
Feild, Joseph, ii. 282. 
Felissent, J/., iii. 31. 
Fell, Bishops ii. 49. 

,, Dcaii^ ii. 49. 
Ffenn, Richard, iii. 226. 
Fenl<m, Monsis^^nor^ ii. 199; iii. 14, 15. 
Ferguson, Rc7\ Thomas, iii, 15. 
Fern Bank, ii. 125, 126. 
Feme, /Us/top, ii. 46. 
Feuillade, George, ii. 270. 
Fiddes, I^r. Richard, i. 220. 
Field, John, iii. 279, 282. 

,, R(Kid, iii. 24. 
Fielder, William, ii. 207 ; iii. 8. 
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Fielding, Ann, ii. 159. 

Hon. Charles, ii. 41, 122, 159; iii 151, 281. 
Eli/al)eth, ii. 41, 122; iii. 281. 
Frances, ii. 159. 
,, Hon. Williani> iii. 281. 
Filmer (Philmer), Mar>', ii. 188. 

,, Road, ii. 180. 
Finch, Hon. Edward, ii. 41, 122. 
Firebrace, .SV/- Cordell, ii. 41, 122. 
Fire Brigade Siati<m, ii. 209, 275. 
Fischer, John, i. 212. 
Fisher, Agnes Jeune, i. 208, 209. 
,, AV-'. Edmund, i. 208, 209. 
,, /W/. Edmund Henry, i. 20S ; iii. 105. 
,, Bi'7: Canon Frederic Horatio, i. 137, 1S5, 187, 
201, 203, 205, 207, 20S, 209, 272 ; ii. 39, 223, 
305 ; iii. 124, 263, 299. 
,, Richard Frederic, i. 205. 
,, lAidy Sara, ii. 158. 
,, .SVr Thcmias, ii. 158. 
,, Thomas, ii. 158. 
,, W'illiam Hayes, ii. $1 ; iii. 24 
Fisher)', i. 19 ; iii. 152. 
Fitch, Diniel (a), ii. 133. 
Daniel (I)), ii. 133. 
Elizabeth, ii. 133. 
Henry, ii. 133. 
,, Joseph, i. 95. 
,, Miss, ii. 133. 
,, Nathaniel Rench, ii. 133. 
,, W'illiam, ii. 133. 
Fitter, John, i. 151. 
Fitzalan, JMdy Joan, iii. 269. 
Fitzgeorge Avenue, ii. 278, 283. 
Fitzherl)ert, Maria Anna, ii. 96. 
Fitzhugh, Bishop, iii. 169. 

Fitzjames, Bishop, i. 215; iii. 99, 100, 104, 107, 137, 
147, 171. 
Eleanor, iii. 104, 171. 
James, iii. 104, 171. 
John, iii. 171. 
Fitzpatrick, lion. Richard, i. 194. 
fHtzwilliam, William, ii. 119, 120. 
Flamstend, Rn\ John de, ii. 9, 10. 
Fleetwotwl, Lady Marj' Winifred, ii . 49 

,, .SVr Thomas, iii. 49. 

Fleming, Misses, i. 78. 
Fletch, John, ii. 3. 

Fletcher, Bishop, iii. lOi, 103, 124, 178. 
,, /.<7^/j' Catherine, iii. 253. 
.S» Henr)-, iii. 253. 
John (a), iii. 178. 
John (b), i. 84. 
Flew, A. R., and Co., ii. i8r. 

,, John I'earce, ii. 288. 
Flood Ditches, iii. 5. 

,, John, ii. 3. 
Flooks, Samuel, ii. 3. 
Florio, John, i. 84, 1 18 to r2o. 

,, Rose, i. 1 19. 
Fludd, John, i. 46. 74. 
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Focardi, Giovanni, ii. 279. 
Focken, Shole, iii. 58. 
Folate's (or Folase) Tenement, i. 115. 
Foliot (or Ffolliott), Bishopy iii. 160. 
Foot, Ann, ii. 284. 

,, Robert, ii. 284. 
Foote, Samuel, ii. 267, 26S, 271, 272. 
Ford, K. Onslow, ii. 279. 
Forrest, Rn\ R. W., iii. 10. 
Forster, Rev. Adam, ii. 31. 
Foster, Margaret, i. 293. 
,, Thomas, i. 293. 
Foulke, Anne, iii. 275. 
„ Digby, iii. 275. 
Fountayne, John, i. 296 ; iii. 196. 

,, Judith, i. 296 ; iii. 194. 

Four Acres, ii. 146. 
Fox, J/r., ii. 274. 
,, Robert, iii. 52. 
Foy, Rev, Charles Bradshaw, ii. 298, 310. 
Frail, Matthew, iii. 215. 
Frampton's Grammatical Academy, iii. 291. 
Francis, George, iii. 80. 
Judith, iii. 279. 
.S» Philip, iii. 240. 
Richard, iii. 282. 
Thomas, senior ^ i. 258 ; iii. 279. 
Fraser, Sir Alexander, ii. 147. 

Frazer (Fraiscr or Frayser), Samuel, ii. 3, 4 ; iii. 287. 
P>azier, />/-., i. 220. 
,, Lady^ i. 220. 
Frecker, Elizal>eth, i. 255. 
Katherine, i. 255. 
Mark, i. 255. 
Frederick, Jane, iii. 71. 

.SVr John, iii. 71. 
Place, ii. 243. 
Thomas, iii. 71. 
Freeling, Francis, iii. 233. 

,, John Clayton, iii. 233. 

Freeman, Dr. H. P., i. 79; iii. 236. 

,, William, ii. 208. 
Fremantle, Rev. W., iii. 105. 
Freshfield, E. H., i. 184, 185 ; iii. 299. 
Frewen, Archbishops ii. 172. 
Bridget, ii. 172. 
Sir Edward, ii. 172, 174. 
Edward, ii. 172. 
Jane (a), ii. 172. 
Jane (b), ii. 172. 
Rei\ John, ii. 172 ; iii. 89. 
Judith, ii. 172. 
Lady Selina, ii. 172. 
Stephen, ii. 172 ; iii. 89. 
Thomas (a), ii. 172 ; iii. 89. 
Thomas (b), ii. 172. 
pcdi^il^rec, ii. 173. 
Frodsham, Elizal>eth, i. 84 ; iii. 173, 175. 
Froebel Educational Institute, ii. 279. 
Frogmill Bank (or Frog Mead), ii. 41 ; iii. 256, 263, 
264. 
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Frogmill Ditch (or Shore ditch), iii. 264, 271. 
Frothingham, Charles, ii. 289. 
Fr)'er, A. A., ii. 216. 
,, A. C, ii. 307. 
Fulchered, i. 6, 7, 9, 10. 
Fulham Academy, i. 124. 

Albi(m Cricket Clul), ii. loS. 

Association against Robl)erics, ii. 241. 

Baptist Church, iii. 12. 

Boundaries of, i. 14, 15 ; iii. 305. 

Brewery, ii. 179. 

Bridge : See Bridge (Old) Fulham or Putney. 

Cemeter}', ii. 179; iii. 40, 41. 

Charities, iii. 299, 300, 303 : See also under 
Names of Benefactors. 

Church, i. 146 to ii. 7 ; iii. 290, 29S, 304. 

Churchyard, i. 274 to 303; iii. 290, 291, 302, 

304. 
Common, ii. 79. 

,, Congregational Church, iii. 10, 11. 
,, Conservative Club, ii. 261. 
Convict Prison, i. 127, 12S. 
Cross, ii. 179. 

Dair)' (Old Original), ii. 64. 
Ferry, i. 42 to 46, 56. 
Fields, ii. 41 ; iii. i to 5. 
Fishery : See Fisher)'. 
Gospel Hall, i. 105. 
,, Grammar School, ii. 216. 
Guardians, ii. 107 ; iii. 33. 
and Hammersmith Road, iii. 30. 
House, i. 74 to 79. 

House (or Hall), i. 107 to 114, 211, 238, 239. 
in Yorkshire, i. 4. 
Ivo de, i. 122. 
Lane, ii. 62. 
Lodge, ii. 176, 177; iii. 289. 

,, (now Fridge House), ii. 180. 
,, (Munster Road), ii. 180. 
Manor House : See Fulham Palace. 
Mead, iii. 256. 
Meaning of name, i. I to 3. 
National (or Charity) Schools, i. 91 ; ii. 42 to 

45, 60. 
Nursery, ii. 70, 71. 
Old Town, i. 68, 69. 
Overseers, ii. 217. 

l»alace, iii. 94 to 154, 291, 301, 302, 303. 
Grounds of, iii. 128 to 146, 303. 
Road, iii. 27 to 59. 
Road Board School, iii. 54. 
Parish Mortuarj-, ii. 179 ; iii. 41. 

„ Stables, ii. 180. 
Park Estate, ii. 177. 

Gardens, ii, 177, 201. 
House School, ii. 115, 116; iii. 290. 
Road, ii. 64. 
Panxrhial Police, ii. 242. 
Philanthropic Society, ii. 61. 
Populalicm of, i. 11, 15, 28, 29. 
Pottery, ii. 46 to 57. 
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Fulham Potter)* and Cheavin Filter Co., ii. 55. 

Public Library: (Central Library), ii. 150, 197, 

198. 

,, ,, (South Fulham Hranch), ii. 81. 

Recreation Ground, iii. 40. 
Refuge, i. 127, 128. 
,, Road, ii. 160 to 226. 

Small Pox Hospital, iii. 22. 

Soil of, i. 22, 23. 

and South Kensington V.M.C.A., ii. 211, 212. 

Street, i. 72. 

Town Hall, ii. 221 to 223. 

Union, iii. 33 to 38. 

Union Infirmary, iii. 34 to 36, 300. 

Vestry Offices : See Fulham Town 1 1 all. 

,, Wharf, iii. 265. 
Views relating to, iii. 2S9, 290, 291. 
\'olunteer Corps, ii. 150; iii. 216, 300. 
Waste Land and Lygon Almshouses, iii. 41 to 

43- 
Workhouse, i. 93 to 98 ; iii. 33. 

**Fulhams'* or " FuUams," i. 30. 

Fuller, Thomas, ii. 270. 

Fullwood, Richard, i. 103. 

Furljer, W. J., ii. 241. 

Furbushe (or Fursbushe) Close, ii. 261. 

I^ne, ii. 261. 
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GAINSBOROUGH, EARL OF, ii. 306. 
Gallows Close Corner, iii. 5. 
Garcia, Madame , ii. 199. 
Garden Cottage, ii. 275. 

,, Row, ii. 215. 
Garforth, Rez\ Edmund, i. 232, 243. 
Flizabeth, i. 232, 243. 
Frances EIizal)eth, i. 243. 
Henr)', i. 232. 
W^illiam, i. 243. 
Garlick Close, iii. 255, 266. 
Garner, Matthew, ii. 50. 
Garrard, Sir William, ii. 300. 
Garratt, Rn\ William, ii. 219, 239 ; iii. 8. 
Gashry, Francis, ii. 95. 
„ Martha, ii. 95. 
Gas Light and Coke Co. (formerly the Imperial Gas Co.), 

ii. 82, 83, 85 ; iii. 264, 277. 
Gate House, i. 126. 
(iattcnby, Anthony, ii. 265. 
Gee, John, i. 170, 171 ; ii. 4. 
,, Katherine, i. 166, 219. 
,, Samuel, i. 166, 219. 
(icll, Bishopy iii. 117. 
Genew, William, i. 54. 
George I., iii. 100, 105. 
,, II., iii. 106. 
,, III., iii. 100, 105. 
„ IV., iii. 77, 78, 218. 
"George," The, /.//., ii. 208. 
(lerard, Lady Anne, i. 223. 
,, James, i. 223. 
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Gerard, Rn^. Walter, ii. 27. 

,, Sir William, i. 222, 223. 
Gibl:)es, Major ]o\iXiy ii. 176. 

Gibbsand Flew, ii. 177, 180, 196, 278, 279, 2S0, 282, 
289; iii. 9, 15, 24, 35. 
,, Green, ii. 275, 276, 302 ; iii. 287. 
,, Green Bridge, ii. 276. 
,, W. II., and Co., ii. 260. 
,, W^illiam Henr)', ii. 2S8. 
(iibson, Anne, iii. 194. 

Bishop, i. 56, 155, 196, 220, 248, 261, 263, 300 

iii. 117, 125, 152, 193, 194, 290. 
Edmund, iii. 193. 
Rn\ Edmund, iii. 194. 
ElizaV)eth (a), i. I lo. 
Elizabeth (b), iii. 194. 
George, iii. 194. 
Hannah, i. 288. 
Jane (a), iii. 193. 
Jane (b), iii. 194. 
John, i. no. 
Margaret, iii. 194. 
Mary, iii. 194. 
Rolxjrt, iii. 194. 
Thomas, ii. 146. 
Rci'. William, iii. 194. 
Gieslor, C. F., ii. 68. 
(jill)ert, Alfred, iii. 34. 
Bishop, iii. 169. 
Martha, i. 219. 
Universalis, Bishop, iii. 159. 
Giles, John, and Gough, iii. 35. 
Gillehaw (or (iillehale), iii. 5, 267. 
Ciillett and Hland, i. 149. 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., iii. 254. 

,, Mrs., iii. 254. 

Glazbury Road, ii. 278. 
Gledstane Rtxid, ii. 280. 
Glehn, I^uise Hume von, iii. 209. 

,, Rol)ert von, iii. 209. 
Glenn, John, iii. 34. 
(ilenny, Cieorgc, ii. 177, 207. 

,, John, ii. 177. 
Gliddon Road, ii. 278. 

,, Road Bridge, ii. 279. 
(ilouccster I^)dge, ii. 274. 
Gloucester, William, Duke of , iii. 152. 
(ilovcr, Benjamin, ii. 29S. 
John, ii. 179. 
Mr., iii. 73. 
William, ii. 298. 
Goater, John, iii. 8. 

,, William, iii. 8. 
Goater's Alley, iii. 8. 
Goddard, Edward, i. 105. 

,, and Sons, i. 201 ; iii. 54. 

(lodeyereshauyll, i. 133, 134. 
Godfrey, Sir Edmund Berry, ii. 5. 

,, Thomas, ii. 5. 
Godmanston, Rer\ Simon, iii. 271. 
(iodrich. Dr. Tom, ii. 216. 
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Godsalve, Captain Henry, iii. 71. 

,, Leonora, iii. 71. 

Godschall, John, ii. 172. 

,, Sclina, ii. 172. 

God ward, J. W., ii. 216. 
Godwin, George, i. 163. 

Godyng (or Goding), Rev. John, ii. 26; iii. 231. 
Goffe, Rev. Christopher, ii. 32. 
" Golden Lion," The, /.^., i. 21, 82 to 85 ; iii. 298. 
Goldhawk, John, ii. 266 ; iii. 267. 

,, Margery, ii. 266. 

Goldhawk's at Walham Green, ii. 249, 250, 267. 

,, ,, Sands End, iii. i, 4, 43, 267. 

Goldie, (i., iii. 21. 
Golding's Buildings, iii. 277. 
Goldsmid, Caroline, iii. 26. 
Goldsmith, John, ii. 198. 
Goldsworthy, Burrington, i. 54. 
Good, William, ii. 204. 
Goodall, A. H., ii. 270. 
Gooderich, William, ii. 99. 
Goodman, Maude {Mrs. Scanes), it. 287. 
Goodriche's, i. 135, 137 to 140. 
Gordon ^ Alexander, Duke of^W. 147. 

,, Henrietta, Duchess of, ii. 147. 
Gordon-Baillie, Mrs., i. 128. 
Gore-Browne, Helen Mackenzie, i. 205. 

,, Barrington, i. 205. 

Gore Lodge, ii. 167. 
Gosford Lodge, ii. 125, 126, 128. 
Goslin, Edward, ii. 274. 

,, J//jjr M. M., iii. 23. 
Gosling, Sir Francis, iii. 231, 232, 237, 239. 

,, Richard, i. 150; iii. 66. 
Gotobed, Bennet Hamon, i. 57, no; iii. 48. 
,, P'rancis, i. 100; ii. 68; iii. 48, 50. 
,, Henry, i. no. 
,, Sarah, i. no. 
Goweth, John, ii. 52. 
Grafton House, ii. 262. 
Grahame, Robert Vetch, ii. 68. 
Grand Theatre, i. 105, 106, 107. 
Grandison, George, I'iscoun/, i. 226. 
Grange, Ralph, ii. 102. 

The (Walham Green), ii. 265, 266. 
The (North End), ii. 289 to 296. 
Grant, John, ii. 106. 

Gravel I*it (Fulham Palace Road), iii. 51, 52. 
,, ,, (Hurlingham), iii. 228. 
,, ,, (Payne's Lane), iii. 17, 20. 
Gravesend, Bishop Richard de, ii. 9 ; iii. 164. 

,, Bishop Stephen de, ii. 9 ; iii. 164, 165. 

Gray, Alice, i. 291 ; iii. 214. 

,, Christopher (a), i. 82, 154, 291 ; ii. 70, 71 ; iii. 

214. 
,, Christopher (b), iii. 214. 
,, Elizabeth, iii. 214. 
,, .S"/> James, iii. ni. 
,, Robert, i. 54; iii. 214, 215. 
,, Thomas, i. 291. 
,, William, ii. 6. 
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Gray (or Grey), Bishop, iii. 169. 
Great Church Lane, ii. 278 ; iii. 29. 

,, House, The, iii. 60, 82, ^y, 287. 
Greaves (or Graves), Rev. Thomas, ii. 35. 
Green and Co., iii. 265. 
Green, Elizabeth, i. 257. 

Captain F. Egerton, iii. 242, 246. 
Mrs. Henry, ii. 295. 
Richard (a), i. 129; ii. 194. 
Richard (b), iii. 285. 
Thomas, i. 257. 

alias Foderby, Ret: Simon, ii. 31. 
Greenhill, Elizabeth, i. 105. 

,, Henry, i. 105. 
Green's, alias Bird's, ii. 183, 249; iii. I. 
Gregory John (a), i. 265. 
John (b), i. 265. 
AW'. Thomas, iii. 299. 
Grene, William, i. 220. 

Gresham, Edward (or Edmund), i. 240, 262 ; ii. 30a 
Elizabeth, ii. 300, 302. 
Isabel, ii. 300. 
James (a), i. 262. 
James (b), ii. 300. 
John of Albury, ii. 300. 
John de Mayfield, i. 80. 
.SVrJohn, i. 240, 299; ii. 300. 
Judith, ii. 300. 
Lady Katherine, ii. 299, 300. 
Lady Mary, ii. 299. 
Penelope, ii. 300. 
.V/> Thomas, ii. 300. 
Thomas, i. 240, 262 ; ii. 98, 300. 
William, i. 240, 241, 262 ; ii. 300. 
pedigree, i. 242 ; ii. 301. 
G rev ill. Sir Edward, i. 120. 
,, Lady ]o?Li\, Y. 120. 
,, Ludowick, i. 120. 
Grey, Lady jd^nc, ii. 172; iii. 176. 

,, Archbishop Walter de, iii. 147. 
Greyhound Road (or I^ne), ii. 255 ; iii. i, 23 to 27. 

,, Tea Gardens, iii. 39. 

** Greyhound," The, /.//., iii. 23, 39. 
Gribble, Herlxjrt Augustine Keate, iii. 14. 
Griffin, Charles (a), ii. 241 ; iii. 8. 

Charles (b), ii. 3, 129, 241 ; iii. 8. 
Charles (c), i. 87 ; ii. ^^ ; iii. 299. 
J^rd, ii. 287. 
Griffiths, Bishop, iii. 13. 
Grindal (or Grindall), Bishop (afterwards Archbishop), 

iii. 124, 128, 175. 
Grinsell, Humphrey, ii. 289. 

,, Jane, ii. 289. 
Grinsteed, Christopher, ii. 206. 

,, Thomas, ii. 200, 206. 

Grisi, Giulietta, iii. 241. 
Grove Bank (or Lodge), iii. 52, 53. 
Bank (High Bank), iii. 53. 
House (Sands End), i. 258 ; ii. 242 ; iii. 279 to 

282. 
House (or Cottage), ii. 281. 
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Grove, John, iii. 279. 

,, Lodge (or House), iii. 44, 48, 49. 
,, Road, ii. 81. 
,, (or Groves) Road, iii. 15. 
,, Terrace, ii. 282. 
Grovcstrele, iii. 282. 
Grove's, alias Shore's, ii. 281. 
Groves, Samuel, iii. 8, 15, 16. 
GuilliJxjau, Nicholas, i. 124 to 126. 
Guise, Sir Berkeley, ii. 166. 
,, Lady Elizal)eth, ii. 166. 
,, Sir John, ii. 166. 
,, Sir William Berkeley, ii. 166. 
Gunter, Edith, ii. 278, 287. 
,, Ctv/^rrt/ James, ii. 278. 
,, James, ii. 267, 278. 
,, John, iii. 46, 47. 

Colonel Robert, ii. 267. 
Robert, ii. 85, 267, 278, 287 ; iii. 46. 
Gimterstone Road, ii. 278. 
Gurney, Lady Elizabeth (a), iii. 285. 
Lady Elizabeth (b), iii. 285. 
Sir Richard, iii. 285. 
Gurr, Philadelphia, iii. 252. 
Guthrie, Pollen £., iii. 299. 
Guydott, Jane, ii. 93. 
,, Mr., ii. 93. 
Gwendwr Road, ii. 278. 
Gwynne, Nell, ii. 85, 221 ; iii. 272, 273. 



IIACKBUSII : See Ilagbush. 
Ilackman, Elizal)eth, i. 285. 

Henry, i. 285 ; ii. 4. 
Thomas, i. 284 ; ii. 4, 174. 
Haddon, Lady Katherine, i. 115. 

,, .SV/- Richard, i. 115. 
Hagl)ush (or Hackbush), iii. 2, 4. 

,, I^ne End, iii. 4. 
Hailstone, Mrs., ii. 238. 
Haldane Road, ii. 263. 
Hale, Ann, ii. 218. 
Hales, .S/> John, ii. 96. 

,, John, ii. 199. 
Hal ford Road, ii. 266. 

,, Road Board School, ii. 266. 
Half|x.Miny, W. E., i. 53. 
*Mlalfway House," The,/.//., iii. 18. 
Hall Acre, iii. 4. 
,, Bishop, ii. 46. 
,, John, i. 138. 
,, John (.'., ii. 198. 
,, Jonas, ii. 257, 25S. 
,, Thomas, i. 53. 
,, Samuel Carter, ii. 216 ; iii. 18. 
,, William, ii. 92. 
Hallam, Arthur Henry, ii. 204. 

,, Henry, ii. 204, 205. 
Hal>all, James, i. 226, 227. 
Hamlxlcn, Rtv. John, ii. 106. 
Hamilton, Ann, ii. 144. 
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Hamilton, Rev. Anthony, ii. 24, 38. 

,, Gary Eleanor, i. 254. 

Hamilton, Duke of, ii. 149. 
Hamilton, James, ii. 144. 

,, Margaret, i. 291. 

Hammersmith Cemeter)', iii. 24, 25. 
Distillery, iii. 81. 
Road, ii. 303 to 311. 

Road (now Fulham Palace Road), iii. 30. 
Hammerton, Neve, ii. 58. 

,, Susanna, ii. 58. 

Hammet, Syliella (lertrude, i. 205, 253. 
Hammond, .SV/- Andrew Snape, iii. 239. 
Anthcmy, i. 2 Si. 
Henry, i. 116. 
Rebecca, i. 251. 
Hamond, John, ii. 266. 

** Hand and Flower," The, p.h. (King's Road), ii. 85. 
,, ,, The, p.h, (Hammersmith Road), 

ii. 305* 310- 
Hanger, Great and Little, iii. 2, 3. 

Hanover Cottage, iii. 221. 

Hansard, Luke, and Sons, iii. 299. 

Hansley, Ralph, ii. 113. 

Harding, John (** Irish John "), iii. 227. 

Hardwiike, Philip, Earl of , ii. 288. 

** Hare and Hounds," The, /.A., ii. 213. 

Harker, Henry, iii. 230. 

Harland-Oxley, W. E., i. 158. 

Harmon, Edmund, iii. 227, 228. 

Harpsfield, Dr. John, iii. 102. 

Harriet Street, ii. 84. 

Harris, George Dcxid, ii. 224. 

Harrison, Edith, ii. 294. 

Edward, i. 54. 

John, i. 156. 

Mrs., ii. 294. 

Hart, Diana, i. 238. 

John, i. 89, 236, 237 ; ii. 187 ; iii. 56, 58. 

Katherine, i. 89, 236, 238 ; ii. 187 ; iii. 290. 

Dr. Richard, i. 89, 237, 238. 

Harting, J. E., iii. 147. 

Hartismere Road, iii. ii. 

Hartley, Ralph, ii. 255. 

,, Richard, ii. 208. 

Harvey, Benjamin (a), i. 256. 

Benjamin (b), i. 256. 

Charles, iii. 184. 

Col. Edmund, i. 102, 153 ; ii. 34, 40, 42, 77, 

129, 142 ; iii. 56, 97, 106, 137, 184 to 1S7. 

287, 292. 

Judith, iii. 187. 

Samuel, ii. 142 ; iii. 186. 

Rd\ William, i. 213 ; ii. 29. 

William, i. 256. 

Harwood, Ann, ii. 223. 

Col. Edward, i. 85. 

Road, ii. 79, 223. 

Terrace, ii. 79, 83. 

Col. W., ii. 79. 

William, ii. 223. 
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Ilasele (or liaselcy), Lady Agnes, ii. ^^^ 112, 248. 
John, ii. 250; iii. 2S8. 

.SVr Thomas, ii. 76, 77, 112, 248, 271 ; iii. 17. 
llascly Row, iii. 5. 
Hatch, Joe, i. 84. 
IJatsell, Elizal»eth, i. 239. 

John, i. 239. 
Ilaiikes, Thomas, iii. 121, 143. 
Ilawarden, Cornwall is. Viscounty iii. 216. 

,, Frances, Countess Dowai^cr^ iii. 216. 

Ilawkes, Sidney Milnes, ii. 218. 
I Lawkesmere, Nicholas, iii. ill. 
Hawkins, Admiral^ ii. 126. 
Hawkins's Alley, ii. 64. 
Hawkyns, Roger, iii. 3. 
Hayes, Margaret, ii. 163. 
,, Thomas, ii. 163. 
Hayle, The (Hayle Oak and Hayle Close), iii. 4. 
Hayter, Bishop, i. 298 ; iii. 124, 146, 195. 
Rei\ George, iii. 195. 
George, iii. 196. 
Joshua, iii. 196. 
Headacre, iii. 2. 
Headhalfacre, iii. 2. 
Heahstan (or Kadstan), Bishop, iii. 156. 
Healstan (Klstan or Heahstan), Bishop, iii. 157. 
Heath, Anna Maria, iii. 203. 
Jerome, ii. 120. 
Mary, ii. 120. 
Thomas (a), ii. 120. 
Thomas (b), ii. 120. 
,, VV., iii. 203. 
Heathcote, Lady Elizalx.*th, ii. 288. 
Frank, iii. 245. 
.SV/-Gin>ert, ii. 288. 
Lady Margaret, ii. 288. 
Lady, iii. 239. 
Heather, Klizalx'lh, i. 253. 
Faith (a), i. 253. 
Faith (I)), i. 253. 
John, i. 253. 
Samuel, i. 253. 
William, i. 253. 
Heathobriht (Heathoherht or Hecbert), Bishop, iii. 156. 
Healon, liutler and Baynes, i. 204, 209. 
Heaviside, Richard, ii. 149, 150. 
Hebl)s, Thomas, ii. 62. 
Hecklield Villa, ii. 207. 
Heerweghe, Jan van, i. 248. 
Heminge, John, i. 132, 133. 
Hemming, John Lamond, ii. 194. 
Hemixil, C. F., iii. 275. 

,, Johanna, iii. 275. 
Hemy, C. Napier, ii. 277. 

Henchman, Bishop, i. 201, 207, 208, 255, 256; iii. 124, 
188, 189. 
,, Thomas, iii. 188. 

Henderson, Colonel, iii. 241. 

George (a), ii. 198. 
George (b), iii. 233. 
Robert, iii. 233. 
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Hendock, Rei\ Richard, ii. 29. 
Henly, John, iii. 60. 
Hennikc^r, Mrs. J. L., iii. 38. 
Henrietta, Qucctt, iii. 97. 
Henry H., ii. in. 

HI., iii. 148, 291. 
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,, VI., i. 148. 
,, VH., iii. 106. 
,, VHL, iii. 106, 272. 
,, .S'/V Thomas, iii. 14. 
Heibert, \x\kiwx {Earl of Torrington), ii. 139, 144. 
Charles, ii. 138. 
Col. Charles, ii. 139. 
Edward, ii. 139. 

.V/V Edward, ii. 129, 130, 136, 138, 139. 
Jane, ii. 138. 

Lady Margaret, ii. 129, 130, 136, 138, 139. 
,, R., ii. 288. 
,, Reginald, iii. 237. 
Hermitage Lodge, ii. 216, 268. 

,, The (or Hermitage House), ii. 267, 271 to 

274. 
Hervey, Rev. William : See Harvey, Rev. William. 
Hetherington, Miss, i. 144. 
Hewett, Rev. William, ii. 32. 
Heylyn, Dr. Peter, iii. 150. 
Heynes (Haynes, Haines or Heins), Joan, ii. 14. 
„ John, ii. 13. 

,, Rev. Simon, i. 268, 269; ii. 13, 14, 119, 120. 
Heyrelondes, iii. 5. 
Hickman, Bishop, i. no. 
Hicks (or Hickes), Anne, ii. 99. 
,, Aurelia, ii. lOO, 189, 286, 287. 
,, F)lizalx:th, ii. 100. 
,, John, ii. 99, 100, 287. 
,, Rolxjrt, i. 257 ; ii. 1 00, 286, 287. 
Hide and Co., iii. 58. 
,, Humphrey, iii. 231. 
,, William, ii. 68, 69. 
Higgins, Joseph Napier, ii. 197. 
High Hank, Terrace so called, ii. 168 ; iii. 44, 53. 
,, Bank, House so called, iii. 53. 
,, ?'lms. District so called, ii. 115, 2CX). 
,, Elms House, ii. 95, in, 115. 
,, House, ii. 247. 
,, Street, i. 69 to 123. 
Hilderson, Michael, iii. 70. 
Hill, Elizalieth (a), i. 45, 77. 
,, Elizaljeth (b), ii. 289. 
,, Emcr)', ii. 289. 
,, Mrs. Gardiner, ii. 155. 
,, Henr)-, i. 45, 77. 
,, Jane (a), i. 77. 
,, Jane (b), ii. 289. 
,, Joan (a), i. 81, 184. 
,, Joan (b), ii. 230. 
,, Judith, i. 45, 77. 
,, Margaret, i. 77. 
,, Nicholas, ii. 230. 
,, Rev. N., i. 300. 
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Hill, William, and Sons, i. 203 ; ii. 123. 

,, (or Ilyll), Hishop, i. 137 ; ii. 12 ; iii. 170, 288. 

Thomas (a), i. 45, 76, 77, 79, 181, 193. 
Thomas (b), i. 45, 77. 
Ililliard, Rn\ Krncst Stafford, iii. 26. 
IIiIII)r(M)k Terrace, ii. 79, 82. 
//iiishoroui;h (Wills Hill), Ear! oJ\ ii. 287. 

,, (Trevor Hill), I'isioitnfy ii. 287. 

Hilton, John, i. 81. 

Hindhead (or Hindhedge) Shot, iii. 2, 5. 
llinshaw (or llenshaw), Thom.is, ii. 5; iii. 121, 143. 
Hinson, Anne, ii. 187. 
Mar>', ii. 188. 

Dr. Thomas, i. 91 ; ii. 187, 188. 
Thomas, i. 82,91, 154; ii. 187. 
William, aiias Towell : See Towell, Sir 

William. 
p<'(/t\'^rir, ii. 190, 191. 
Hintim, Thomas, i. 91 ; ii. 59* 
Hip|K*sley, Kli/.al)eth Mary, iii. 247. 
Henry, iii. 248. 
AW'. Henry, iii. 248. 
Hirlmr)' (or Herlmry), A*<7'. Nicholas, ii. 10. 
Hitchcock, Richard James, iii. 281. 
Hokirt, .V/> Richard, ii. 17. 
Htnljjkins, J. S., and Co., i. 79. 
Hodgson, Bryan, iii. 199. 
,, />/'., ii. 69. 

AW, RoUrl, iii. 124, 199. 
Hodsdtm, John, i. 105. 
Hoel, IVler, ii. 124. 
Ht)gj», .SVr James McOarel, ii. 82. 
Hogg's Close, iii. 282. 
Hokelem, Agnes, ii. 97, 105. 
,, Kli/.al)eth, ii. 97. 

C.erard, ii. 97, 105, 298. 
HolU'ck, James, iii. 290. 
Holcrofi, John, i. 22}. 

,, Marg;irel, ii. 161. 
Holcroft's Abivy, ii. 168, 174. 

Kslate, ii. 161 ; iii. 53. 

(or Holcrofl's House), i. 206; ii. 69, 161 to 

108, 170, 197, 198; iii. 44, 53. 
Lodge (Kulham Rtwd), ii. 168. 
Lodge (Kulham Palace RtKul), iii. 53. 
Priory, ii. 108, 174. 
Holding, IMmund, iii. 2OI, 262. 
Holland, Bridget, i. 203. 

,, Henry la), i. 142, 157. 

Henry [h), i. 203 ; ii. 115 ; iii. 44* 01. 
Henry (c), i. 142. 
Houm.*, i. 70. 

ThiMnas de (/:".///«»/" AV///), i. I20. 
Hollies, The. (or Holly Lcxlge^, ii. ll'a 
Holloway liro>., ii. 2ix) : iii.l5»). 
ChaiK> (.v\, ii. iH), ICX). 
CIuiUn [U), ii. i)t). 
RoU'il, iii. 257. 
Hollow cy, Thonus, iii. 25t>. 
Holly IbniNC, ii. 1 14. 
Hv»ll\buih Hou>e. ii. *)0 ti> 95, loi. 
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Holmead Oak, iii. 269. 

,, Ditch, iii. 271. 
Holmes, Joseph, ii. 198. 
,, Nicholas, ii. 113. 
,, Thomas, ii. 200. 

Thomas Knox, iii. 217, 219. 
W^illiam, iii. 217. 
Holt House, ii. 263. 
Holy Cross House, ii. 174, 175. 
Home Farm, ii. 133. 
Honey, Richard, iii. 80. 
Hoodless Thomas, iii. 83, 89. 
Hook, James, iii. 221. 
,, Theodore Edward, i. IJ3, 145, 300; iii. 79, 216. 
221, 222, 223. 
Hooke, Thomas, iii. 262. 
Hooker, .V/> Joseph, iii. 135. 
Ilo|x; Hower, ii. 245 to 247. 

,, Jane, i. 289. 
Horder, (ieorge Henry, iii. 52. 

,, Road, iii. 52. 
Hore, Richard, ii. 97. 

Hore's Tenement, i. 215 ; ii. 97 to 104, 112, 135. 
Hornelwlt (HornelKiud, Horenbout, t'/t.), Gerard, i. 247, 
248. 
Luke, i. 248. 
Susanna, i. 248 ; ii. 105. 
Horneck, A'tZ'. Anthony, ii. 6 ; iii. 299. 
Horner, Kliz;il)eth, i. 243. 
*' Horns," The, /.^., iii. 285. 
Hornton, /)/•., ii. 275. 
Horsecroft, iii. 5. 
Hosier, Jane, i. 226. 

,, Richard, i. 226. 
Hospital of St. James, iii. 291. 
Hough, Mrs.., iii. 91. 
Howard, Frederick, i. 144. 

J/on. Co/. Cleorge, i. no. 
/Mtfj'y iii. 92. 
.Sir Ralph, iii. 92, 93. 
William (a), i. 144. 
William (b), i. 144; iii. 272, 275. 
Howe, Kmanuel Scoop, iii. 69. 
,, A<z</i', i. 125 ; ii. 248. 
,, Ruperla, iii. 69. 
,, Stephens, iii. 234. 
Howell, Charles Augustus, ii. 61, 277. 
,, Honor, ii. 17, 18. 
,, and Son, ii. 281. 
,, AVr'. Thomas, ii. 17, 18. 
Thomas, ii. 17. 
JIt)wley, />/V^>/ (afterwards <-/nA/^/V^<7/), i. 208; ii. 235, 
30S ; iii. 96, 97, loi, 103, 104, 105, 106, 
107, 108, 114, 117, 118, 119, 120, 123, 125, 
134, 202, 203, 245. 
Hudnott ^or Hudnett), John, i. 149; ii. i, 2. 
Hudson, Rol)erl, ii. 288. 
Hues, Katharine, i. 182, 184. 

Hughes (Hughs, Hues or Hewes), Margaret, iiL 69, 70. 
Huggins, John, i. 54, 55. 
Hugon Road, ii. 81. 
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Ilugon Road Board School, ii. 81. 
HuUmandel, Charles Joseph, ii. 69, 207. 
llumbolt Road, iii. 18, 19. 
Humphrey, C, ii. 194. 

James, iii. 9. 
W., ii. 194. 
Ilunsdon, Lady Anne, ii. 137. 

„ Lord, ii. 137. 
Hum, Elizabeth, ii. 30S. 
,, James, ii. 306. 
„ John, i. 134, 137. 
Mary Anne, ii. 308. 
Richard, ii. 306, 308, 310. 
,, Rev. Robert, ii. 97. 
,, Rol)ert, ii. 298. 
,, William, i. 80 ; ii. 97, 298. 
,, William Holman, ii. 68. 
Hunter and Sons, iii. 55. 
Huntingdon House, ii. 73. 
Huntley, William, ii. 112, 248, 271. 
Huntley's Messuage, ii. 271. 
Hurlingham, iii. 224 to 248. 
Club, iii. 230. 
Field, iii. 224. 
Field Cottage, iii. 229, 230. 
Great, ii 41 ; iii. 224, 225, 296. 
House, iii. 242 to 246, 291. 
Little, iii. 224, 225. 
Lodge, iii. 230. 

Road (formerly Back Lane or Ship I^nc), 
ii. 70 ; iii. 229 to 231. 
Hurrell, J. K., iii. 230, 246. 
Hustler, James, i. 54. 
Hustwich, Joseph, ii. 174. 
Hutton, .SVr John, iii. 212. 
Hyde, Humphrey, i. 77. 

,, William, ii. 68, 69. 
Hyliard, Thomas, i. 270, 271. 
Hymcrs, Henry A., ii. 124. 



IDLE LANE, ii. 43. 

Illierd, Rev. William : See Shireboumc, W^illiam de. 

lies, Elizabeth, ii. 99. 

,, Rev. Dr. Thcmias, ii. 98, 99, 100. 

,, Thomas (a), ii. 99. 

,, Thomas (b), ii. 99. 

,, Thomas (c), i. 217. 
Ilex House, ii. 66. 
Imperial Gas Co.: See Gas Light and Coke Co. 

,, Road, ii. 83. 
Ingham, John, ii. 198. 

Inguuald (Ingualdas or Ingxvald), Bishop, iii. 156. 
Inmates or Lodgers, i. 36. 
Inmead, iii. 256, 260, 261. 
Innkeepers, i. 25. 

Ipwell (or Ipswell), Thomas (or William), ii. 299. 
Ireland, John, iii. 60. 
Irene Road, ii. 75. 
Irland (or Erland) Shot, iii. 5. 
Ironside, Bishop, ii. 6. 



Ita Villa, ii. 216. 
Italian Villa, i. 136 ; iii. 231. 
Ive (or Ivecross) l^ne, iii. 44. 
Ives, William, ii. 172. 
Ivingeho, Ralph de, iii. 27. 
Ivy Bank, ii. 168 ; iii. 53. 

,, Cottage, ii. 70, 71, 73, 74, 75, 125; iii. 291. 

,, Lodge, ii. 175. 

,, Villa, ii. 71. 



JACKSON, BISHOP, i. 202, 204, 206, 207, 278 ; ii. 
286 ; iii. 9, 25, 26,95, Joo, iio, 120, 124, 134, 
136, 138, 143, 153, 206, 207, 211. 
,, Henry (a), iii. 206. 
,, Henry (b), i. 286. 
„ John, ii. 294. 
,, Lawrence, i. 294 ; iii. 198. 
,, Lucy, i. 286. 

,, Mary Anne Frith, i. 205, 2S6 ; iii. 207. 
,y Roger, ii. loi. 
Jackson's (or Packman's) Mead, ii. 41 ; iii. 256, 259. 
Jago, Francis Robert, ii. 309. 
James I., iii. 117, 179. 

,, II., ii. 63. 
James, John, iii. 263. 
Jameson, W^illiam, i. 292. 
Jannaway, Henry, ii. 215. 
Janyn, Rei\ Gill)ert, ii. 26. 
Jarvis, Samuel Lancelot, i. 219. 
Jasmine House, ii. 64. 
Jcbb, .V/> Joshua, i. 128; ii. 103. 
Jenkins, Rei\ Edward, ii. 24. 
Jenkinson, Anthony, i. 133. 
Bridget, i. 133. 
Margaret, i. 133 ; iii. 282. 
Rolxjrt, i. 133. 
.SVr Robert, i. 133. 
Jepson, Rei\ Graham, i. 130, 213, 2S0, 287 ; ii. 6, 24, 

25» 38, 43. 90. 151. 300- 
Jerdan Tlace, ii. 243. 

Jersey, Countess of, i. 302. 

Jesmond Cottage, ii. 245, 247. 

,, Villa, ii. 245, 246, 247. 

Jcvecoke, Rev. Adam, ii. 27. 

Joddrell, Ann, ii. 291. 

,, Gill)ert, ii. 282, 291. 

John, AV;/^, i. 42 ; iii. 291. 

,, Street, iii. 25. 

John's Place (Milllxink), i. 114 ; iii. 213, 221. 

,, ,, (North End), ii. 306. 

Johnson, Ann, ii. 170. 

Ben, ii. 174. 

Charles, ii. 295. 

Charlotte, iii. 49. 

Rex\ Edward Arthur, iii. 24. 

Esther, ii. 290, 295. 

Joseph, i. 286 ; ii. 207. 

Paul, ii. 170. 

Rolx^rt, ii. 285. 

Dr. Samuel, ii. 296. 
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Johnson, Thomas, ii. 216. 

Johnston, James, iii. 237. 

** Jolly Brewers," The,/.-*., ii. 263. 

Jonas, Simon, iii. 58. 

Jones, Hon. Arthur, i. 249. 

,, lion. Caroline, i. 249, 254. 

,, and Co., i. 197. 

,, Edmund, i. 54. 

,, Klizalieth, i. 220 ; iii. 194. 

,, A'cT'. John, iii. 194. 

,, J. Wilton, ii. 287. 

,, Margaret, i. 220 ; iii. 194. 

,, Parkins Hammond, i. 78. 

„ Sir Roger {Baron Jones), iii. 235. 

,, Thomas (a), iii. 8. 

,, Thomas (b), iii. 215. 

,, Ari'hhishopT\\omiis/\\\. 2^^. 

,, Thomas Edward, iii. 3CXD. 

,, William, ii. 288, 2S9. 
Jonson, Richard, iii. 147. 
Jordan, Benjamin, i. 196. 
,, Dorothy, ii. 103. 
Joy, All)ert Bruce, ii. 286. 
Jul)l)er, llenr)', ii. 197. 

Juxon, Bishop (afterwards Archbishop)^ iii. 62, 63, 100, 
120, 122, 151, 183, 184. 

,, John, iii. 184. 

,, Sir William, iii. 184. 



KAY, A. C, iii. 300. 

Kean, Edmund, ii. 274. 

Keane, George, ii. 277. 

Keats, Dr, James Humphrey, ii. 129. 

Keeley, Mr. ii. 262. 

,, Mrs. ii. 262. 
Keene, Rr^. Edmund, ii. 34. 
Keepe, Edward, ii. 286. 
Kelley, Harry, i. 145. 

„ John, i. 14s ; ii. 194. 
Kelsey, George, ii. 106, 281. 
Kemeys-Tynte, Halswell M , ii. 138. 
Kemp, Beatrix, iii. 168. 

,, Lady Emylen, iii. 169. 

,, Bishop (afterwards Archbishop), John, i. 173, 212 ; 
iii. 107, 168, 169, 288. 

,, Bishop li\\om2LSy \. 212 ; ii. 12 ; iii. 169, 170. 
Kempe, Alfred John, i. 285 ; ii. 216. 

,, Bartholomew, i. 121. 

,, Francis, i. 121. 

,, Henr)', i. 121. 

,, Leonard, i. 121. 
Kemp's Tenement, i. 81. 
Kendall and Co., ii. 309. 
Kendrick, John, ii. 289. 
Kenmure Lodge, ii. 180. 
Kensington Canal, i. 16; iii. 264. 
Hall, ii. 285. 

Hall (iardens Estate, ii. 285. 
Kent, Sir Charles, i. 224. 
,, Charles, iii. 51. 
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Kent, .SVr Charles Egleton, i. 224, 244; ii. 154. 

,, Charles William, i. 224, 246. 

,, C(mstance, i. 128. 

,, Francis Savile, i. 1 28. 

,, Harriet, iii. 232. 

,, luuiy Mary, i. 224. 

,, Nathaniel, iii. 50, 51. 

,, lAjdy Sophia Margaret, i. 224. 244 ; ii. 154. 
Kerhy, Mar>', ii. 250. 

,, AV:'. Matthew, ii. 250. 
Keyser, H. C, iii. 220. 
Kimes, J/;-., ii. 68. 
Kinder, William, ii. 204. 
King, .SYr Abraham, iii. 85. 

,, Anne, ii. 17. 

,, Bishop, \. 165 ; ii. 16, 304 ; iii. 120, 124, iSo. 
181. 

,, Hon. Captain, iii. 247. 

,, Charles, iii. 91, 92. 

„ Gregory, iii. 293. 

,, Rev. Henr)*, (afterwards Bishop), ii. 16, 17, 34, 
40, 121 ; iii. 121. 

,, Henr>', ii. 17. 

,, Joan, ii. 304; iii. 180, 181. 

,, John, ii. 17. 

,, Dr. John, iii. iii. 

,, Misses, i. 74, 144. 

,, Sally, ii. 218. 

,, William, iii. 229. 
*' King's Arms," The, /.//., i. 16, 21, 142, 156 ; ii. 7, 

43» 58, 59. 
King's Cottage, ii. 286. 
»' King's Head," The,/.//. (High .Street), i. loi. 

,, ,, The,/.//. (Fulham Road), ii. 213, 214. 

King's House, ii. 280. 
,, Place, ii. 243. 
,, Private Road, ii. 62, 63, 64. 
,, Road, ii. 83 to 86. 
,, Row, ii. 217. 
Kingsmill, J., i. 54. 
Kingwood Road, iii. 41. 

,, Road Board School, iii. 41. 

Kinsey, Lady Mar)', i. 250. 

,, .SVr Thomas, i. 249, 250, 253. 
Kirk, Robert, i. 93. 
Kirke, Captain, ii. 103. 
,, Sir David, \. 121. 
,, Frances, ii. 103. 
,, /.r/</j' Sarah, i. 121. 
Kirkeby (or Kyrkeby), AW*. John, ii. 11 ; iii. 271. 
Knight, Dr., ii. 24. 

Hannah, ii. 24. 
Rev. Isaac, i. 191 ; ii. 20, 34. 
James House, ii. 161. 
,, John, i. 85 ; ii. 81, 242, 245, 246. 
,, AW'. Samuel, ii. 24, 25, 37, 38, 41, 122. 
Samuel (a), i. 85 ; ii. 4, 41. 
.Samuel (b), ii. 24, 122. 
Sydney, ii. 73. 
Thomas, ii. 21. 
Knight's Field, ii. 244. 
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Knowles, Charles Julius, ii. 283. 

,, James, ii. 184, 253. 

,, (Knowlls, Knowlles or Knolles), .SVr Thomas, 
ii. 135, 249. 
Kops Brewery, iii. 265. 

Ii 

LADY PVE'S HOUSE, iii. 20. 
Lamb, Mrs., ii. 288. 
I^mlxird, Jane, iii. 202. 

,, Thomas, iii. 202. 
I^ambert, Dr. George, ii. 123. 

,, Samuel, ii. 284. 
Lammas Rights, iii. 256. 
Lammin, Harriot, i. 206. 

James, i. 206, 262. 
William Henry, i. 206. 
Lancaster, J/r., iii. 116. 
Mrs.y iii. 116. 
Thomas, ii. 103. 
Lane, Harriet, ii. 118. 
,, Joan, ii. 251. 
,, John, ii. 251, 304, 
,, W. H., i. 113 ; iii. 220. 
Lane's Tenement, ii. 249, 250. 
Lanfrey Place, ii. 277. 
Langford Road, ii. 83. 

„ Road Board School, ii. 83. 
Langham, CW. George, i. 153. 
Langton, Mary, iii. 192. 

,, William, iii. 192. 
Lannoy (De la Noy, Lenoy, etc.), Anne, iii. 70 
Benjamin, iii. 70. 
Elizabeth, iii. 70. 
,, James, iii. 20, 70. 
,, Jane, iii. 71. 
,, Leonard, iii. 20. 

Sir Timothy, i. 20 ; iii. 20, 70. 
pedigree, iii. 71. 
Lapidge, Edward, i. 79, 200. 

,, Robert, i. 79. 

I^ppy, John, iii. 228. 
Lark in, Francis, i. 80, 154. 

,, Miles, i. 80. 
Lascelles, Beatrice Blanche, iii. 208. 

,, AV. Hon. William Sebright, iii. 208. 
Lateward, Kev. Frederick, ii. 310. 
Latter, Kev. Arthur Simon, ii. 66, 199 ; iii. 300. 
La Trappe, iii. 60 to 74. 
Laud, Bishop (afterwards Archbishop), i. 46 ; ii. 5 ; iii. 

57, no, 120, 150, 182, 183. 
I^umann, Dr. Henry, i. 127, 144; ii. 123. 
I^Aundry Road, iii. 19. 
Laurel Bank House, ii. 68, 69, 129, 207. 
I^u rents, Elizabeth, i. 256. 

,, JCei'. Philip, i. 256. 

Laurie, John, ii. 167, 174, 197, 19S ; iii. 53. 
and Marner, ii. 167. 
Sir Peter, ii. 167. 
Lavender, John, iii. 7. 
,, Matilda, iii. 7. 
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Laverock, Hugh, ii. 5. 
Lavington, Dr, George, ii. 271. 
I^w, William, i. 139, 188 ; ii. 4. 
Lawn Cottage, ii. 212, 213. 

,, Terrace, ii. 282. 
Lawrence (or Lawrance), Edmund, i. 258 ; iii. 267, 279. 

,, Judith, i. 258, 279. 
Lawson, Ijidy Elizal)eth Lucy, ii. 149. 
John, iii. 231. 
.SVr Mordaunt, ii. 149. 
Thomas Wybergh, ii. 149. 
Sir Wilfrid (a), ii. 149. 
.V/> Wilfrid (b), ii. 149. 
Sir Wilfrid (c), ii. 149. 
Sir Wilfrid (d), ii. 149. 
Wilfrid Wybergh, ii. 149. 
Lax, A*«^'. William, ii. 29. 
Layfield, Kev. Edward, ii. 16, 120. 
Laystall, i. 19. 
Lay ton, Ann, ii. 218, 246. 

,, Dr. William, ii. 218, 246. 
,, Kev. William, ii. 28. 
Leake, Miss, ii. 127. 
Ixickie, Daniel, i. 257. 
Lee, Jane, i. 257. 
„ John, i. 90. 
,, Thomas, iii. in. 
,, Dr. William Edward, ii. 21 1, 216. 
Legatt Shot, ii. 142. 
Legge, Elizabeth, iii. 237. 
„ Heneage (aj, iii. 237. 
„ Henry (b), iii. 237. 
Legh, Lady Dorothy, i. 223. 

,, Lady Margaret, i. 222, 223 ; ii. 161 ; iii. 290. 
,, Sir Peter, i. 222. 
,, Thomas, i. 223. 
Leigh, John, i. 255. 

,, Susannah, i. 255. 
Leinster Lodge, ii. 178. 
I^ndrum, Kev. A. S., ii. 285. 
Lennox, Z^/-^ Alexander Gordon, iii. 15. 

,, Lady Emily Gordon, iii. 15. 
Lenthall, Frances Mary, i. 255. 

Frederick George, i. 255. 
William, ii. 176. 
William John, i. 255 ; ii. 176. 
Lese, Dame Joan, iii. 283. 
Lester, Richard, i. 143. 
Leventhorp, Joan de, ii. 250. 

,, John de, ii. 250; iii. 17, 288. 

Lewis's Yard, ii. 241. 
I^ynnouth, Alexander, iii. 214. 
Lichtenstein, Dr. Martin, ii. 91. 
Liddell, Lady Georgina, ii. 210. 
Sir Henry, ii. 210. 
Sir Henry George, ii. 210. 
AV. Hon. Henry Thomas : See Ravens worth, 

fiaron. 
Kf. Hon. Thomas Henr}' : See Ravensworth, 
Baron. 
Liddle, Duncan Rol)ert B., iii. 88. 
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Lightfoot, Rev. Dr., iii. 105. 

Li ley, J. T., ii. 109. 

Lilian Lodge, ii. 207. 

" Lillie Arms," The, /.//., iii. 22. 

Lillie Bridge Athletic Grounds, iii. 22. 

.SVr John Scott, ii. 273; iii. 20. 

Philip, ii. 273. 

Road, ii. 254, 255, 258, 273 ; iii. 17 to 23. 

Road Board Sch(K>l, iii. 20. 
Li 1 lye (Lillie, Lilly, Li lye or Lily), Agnes, ii. 33. 

Dorothy, ii. 33. 
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George, ii. 33. 
Rc7: Peter (a), ii. 32. 
AW'. Peter (b), i. 137 ; ii. 32, 33. 
William, ii. 32, 33. 
Limpany (Lympenye, «•/<.), Edward, i. 141, 272 ; ii. 121, 
189. 
Elizalxith, i. 141, 272. 
Humphrey, i. 122, 141. 
Isalx^lla, i. 142, 272. 
Marger}', i. 141. 
Robert (a), i. 26, 141 ; ii. 58. 
Rol)ert (b), i. 138, 141, 142, 144, 272; ii. 58, 

78, 161, 163, 172 ; iii. 237. 
pcdi^s^ree, i. 141. 
Lintoln, Wenry, Ear/ o/, iii. 264. 
Lindsay, William Schan, ii. 199, 288. 
Lingham Row, ii. 214, 243. 

,, Thomas, ii. 243. 
Lintaine Grove, ii. 260. 

Lintot (or Lintott), Bernard (or Barnaby), iii. 252. 
Catherine, iii. 252, 253. 
Elizal)eth, iii. 252. 
Henr>-, iii. 252, 253. 
Philadelphia, iii. 252. 
Sophia, iii, 252. 
Lipscomb, AW'. Christopher, ii. 66. 
Lisle, Gerard de, iii. 269. 
Joan, iii. 269. 
John, ii. 140. 
Margaret de (a), iii. 269. 
Margaret de (b), iii. 269. 
Richard, i. 300. 

Warren de (Warinus dc Insula), iii. 269. 
Lister, Michael, i. 90. 
Liston, W. IL, ii. 221. 
Lislowel, Countess Dowager of , ii. 154. 
Little Chelsea Bridge, ii. 226. 

Ebcnezer Day and Sunday Schools, ii. 277. 
El)enezer Place, ii. 277. 
Mulgrave House, iii. 229, 237, 238, 239. 
Stamford Street, ii. 85. 
Vale Place (*' Vinegar Vard"), ii. 305. 
LittlelH>y, Jacob, iii. 15. 

,, William, iii. 15. 
Liverpool, Rolxjrt Banks Jenkinson, Earl of , ii. 106. 
Lloyd-Baker, (iranville E., i. 113; iii. 220. 
Mary, iii. 220, 221. 
Thcmias Barwick, iii. 221. 
Thomas John, i. 113; iii. 220, 221. 
AV:'. William, iii. 220. 
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Lloyd, Rol)ert, i. 167. 

Lock hart, John Ingram, iii. 300. 

Lok, Elizal)eth, ii. 168. 

,, John, i. 146 ; ii. 168. 
L<mdon Athletic Club, ii. 217. 
Elizabeth, i. 254. 
George, i. 254. 

Road, ii. 64 : See also Eulham Road. 
Road Car Company, iii. 22. 
Londonderry, Charles William, ^ni Marquis of, iii. 88. 
,, Erederick William, 4th Marquis of, 

ii. 295. 
I^ng, Alice, i. 214. 
John, i. 214. 
Katherin, i. 214. 
Longclose, ii. 62. 

Lcmgland Shot«(or Longlands), ii. 183 ; iii. 2, 4, 8. 
Longley, Cordelia, i. 256. 
John, i. 251, 256. 
Martha, i. 251, 256. 
Longstafif, Keith, iii. 300. 
Lonsdale House, iii. 252 to 255. 

,, Lady, ii. 68. 
Ij)nsdale, Mary, Countess Dowager of , i. 255 ; iii. 253. 
Lord Lisle's Place, iii. 269, 270. 
" Lord Palmerston," The, /.//., ii. 64, 83. 
Lort, Anne, ii. 24. 

AW'. Michael, ii. 24, 25. 
Major Roger, ii. 24. 
Susannah, ii. 25. 
Loubier, Anthony, ii. 176. 

,, Mar)', ii. 176. 
I^nighnan, I., iii. 15. 
Love, Misses, i. 78. 
Lovell, Joan, i. 137. 

,, Rohxirt, i. 137. 
Lovil>ond, Henry, ii. 273, 274. 

Henry, and Son, ii. 273, 274. 
Mrs, O. A. E., ii. 273, 274. 
Valentine Locke, ii. 273. 
Low, Mar)', i. 289. 
Lowenfeld, H., iii. 265. 

,, Mrs, H., ii. 81. 

Lower Grove Road, iii. 15. 
I^wndes, Dr. Isaac, i. 125. 

Lowth, Bishop, i. 276, 280, 294, 295 ; iii. 120, 197, 19S, 
199, 291. 
Charlotte, i. 294, 295. 
Erances, i. 294, 295. 
(ieorge Thomas, i. 294, 295. 
Margaret (a), i. 294, 295. 
Margaret (b), iii. 197. 
Martha, i. 294. 
Mary, i. 294, 295 ; iii. 198. 
AW'. Rol)ert, i. 294, 295 ; iii. 197. 
AW'. Thomas Henr)', i. 294, 295. 
AW'. William, iii. 197. 
AW'. W., iii. 198. 
Lowther, .*>» James, iii. 253. 
,, Lady Mary, iii. 253. 
Ludlam, Elizaljeth, ii. 294. 
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Ludlam, William, ii. 294. 
Lupton, Rev. J. H., iii. 300. 
Lurgan Avenue, iii. 39. 
Lygon Acre, iii. 16, 41, 42. 

/,rtf/K Jemima Catherine Louisa, iii. 42. 

Lady Sophia ^[argaret, i. 224. 
Lymerick, Loni^ ii. 148. 
Lyon, Kolxirt, iii. 277. 

,, Washington, iii. 277. 
Lysons, RnK Daniel, iii. 133, 134. 
Lyttelton, .SVr Henry, ii. 138. 
Lyiton, Loni^ ii. 166 ; iii. 92. 



McADAM, JOHN, ii. 262. 
Macdonald, Grant, i. 114. 
^lacfarlane, Donald H., iii. 83. 
Mackintosh and Clements, ii. 55. 
Macklin, Francis Henry, ii. 279, 
Maclean, Major William, ii. 240. 
McLeod, General y ii. 68. 
Maclurc, John M., iii. 300. 
Mc.Minn, Daniel, iii. 268. 

McMurdo, General Sir Montague Scott, iii. 88, 89. 
Macnab, Captain ^ i. 144. 
Macnamara, Frederick Hayes, ii. 294. 
Louisa Cranstoun, ii. 294. 
J/rj., ii. 294. 
Macnaught, Charlotte, ii. 30S. 

Dora Red war, ii. 308. 
Dorothy, ii. 308. 
Elisal)cth Say, ii. 308. 
Ellen Agnes, ii. 308. 
Harriet, ii. 308. 
Rei), John, ii. 308, 310. 
Dr, John, ii. 308. 
Macphaedris, Colonel ^ ii, 60. 
,, Phd'be, ii. 60. 

Madden, Clarissa, iii. 45. 
Kli/abeth, iii. 45. 
Sir Frederic, iii. 45. 
F. W., iii. 45. 

Sir George Allan, iii. 45, 46. 
James, iii. 44, 45, 50, 52. 
John, iii. 44. 

Crz/A?/// William John, iii. 45. 
Madd<x:ks (Madocks or Madox), Anne, i. 218 
John, i. 217 ; ii. 5. 
.Margaret, i. 218. 
Marie, i. 218. 
,, William, i. 218 ; ii. 5. 
Maggot, George, iii. 70. 
Mahon, James Nicholas, ii. 262. 
Malkin, Sir Herbert, iii. 238. 

,, lAiiiVy iii. 238. 
Mallous, Charles, ii. 263. 
** Msiltsters," The, /.^., ii. 244. 
Maltby, Christopher, ii. 113. 
Malthouses, Crabtree, iii. 84. 
Malt/^n, Haron Ernst von, i. 285 ; iii. 220. 
Baron Hcinrich von, i. 285. 
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Maltzan, Baroness Ottilie von Barsse, i. 285. 
Mandeville, Geoffrey de, iii. 147, 160. 
Mann, Rolx?rt, i. 54. 
Manners, /^n/ William, i. in. 
Manning, Cardinal y ii. 258. 
Manor, Boundaries of the, i. 18, 19. 
Court Rolls of the, i. 13. 
Courts of the, i. 13. 
Customs of the, iii. 287, 288, 289. 
Explanation of term, i. 5. 
Grant to Bishop Earconuald, i. 5. 
Population and value of the, i. ii, 28. 
Manwaring, Elizalxith, i. 121, 181 ; ii. 187. 

,, Thomas, i. 121 ; ii. 187. 

March, J/r., ii. 18 1. 
Margravine Broadway, iii. 23, 26. 
Estate, iii. 24. 
Road, iii. 23, 24, ^t,. 
Mario, Sijiptor, iii. 241. 
Marist Convent, ii. 198, 199. 
Market Place, ii. 243. 
Marlhorou^hy Bishop of^ ii. 19 ; iii. 22, 26. 

,, Sarah, Duehess ofy i. 56. 

Marriott, Reginald, i. 154, 171. 
Marryat, Captain Frederick, iii. 31, 32. 
Marsh, T. Aplin, iii. 300. 
Marshall, Alexander, i. 219. 

,, Dorothea, i. 219. 
Marshall's Alley, i. 92. 
Marshcroft, ii. 266, 267. 

,, Felix, ii. 267. 

Marten, Alice, ii. 251. 
,, John, ii. 251. 
Martin, Dr, B. E., iii. 278. 
Captain y iii. 50. 
Rei>. Henry, ii. 26. 
John, i. 54. 
Robert, i. 54. 
Sir Roger, i. 121. 
Marychurch (otherwise William of St. A[ary*s Church), 

Bishopy iii. 161. 
Mary, Queen y iii. 106, 272. 
Mascotte Bridge, ii. 267. 
Mason, Render, i. 277 ; iii. 216, 232. 

,, VV^illiam, ii. 91. 
Mathescm Road, ii. 289. 
Mathews, Charles, the elder, ii. 69. 

Charles James, the younger, ii. 69, 167, 168. 
Mrs.y ii. 167, 168. 
Philip or (Philpot), ii. 264. 
Mathews' Tenement, ii. 264. 
Maton, James, ii. 246. 
John, iii. 12. 
William, ii. 246. 
Matthew by the Wood, ii. 1 12. 
Matyear, George, ii. 90; iii. 91. 
Jane, iii. 82. 
William, iii. 82. 
Maule, George Forsyth, ii. 204. 
Maur, Dorothy, ii. 102. 

Captain John, ii. 102. , ► 
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Maurice (Mauritius), Bishops iii. 159. 
Ma why, S.» i. 129. 
Mawl)y\s Buildings, i. 129. 
Mawcr, IF., and Stephenson, iii. 23. 
Maxwell, J. Perceval, ii. 223. 
Road, ii. 223. 
Terrace, ii. 223. 
Rc7\ William, ii. 106. 
William, ii. 106, 107. 
William Ileniy, i. 289. 
William Pearson Low, i. 289. 
May, Baroity ii. 109, 204. 
Street, ii. 270. 
Street Hall, iii. 25. 
Mayc, Peter, i. 81. 
,, Thomas, i. 81. 
,, William, i. 81. 
Mayers and Chant, ii. 174. 

Cornelia Theodosia, ii. 174. 
Frederick, ii. 174. 
** Mayflower" Log, iii. 153, 154. 
Maynard, Angel, iii. 272, 275. 
Evangelist, i. 137. 
Robert, iii. 275. 
William, i. 137. 
.SV;- William, iii. 272. 
Mead Bridge, iii. 256. 
,, I^ne, i. 17 ; iii. 259. 
, Meard, John, i. 53. 
Mears, Joseph, iii. 211. 
,, Messrs.^ iii. 85. 
Mede, Richard, i. 107. 
Meggcs, Thomas, iii. 7. 

McU'ombe^ Lord: See Dodington, George Bubb. 
Mellor, Z>/-., ii. 216. 
Melmoth Place, ii. 240 to 243. 
Mendora Road, iii. 18. 
Menpes, Mortimer, ii. 178. 
Mere, John at, ii. 4. 

,, Marion (or Maryon) at, ii. 4. 
Meredith, Sir Amos, ii. 47. 
Hugh, ii. 253. 
Owen, ii. 97. 
Mereston (or Merston), Rev. Henry, ii. 10, 11. 
Meriton, Henr)', ii. 103. 
Merrington Road, iii. 22. 

*' Metro|H)litan " (now " Eagle ") Brewer)', iii. 10. 
Meure, Abraham, i. 54. 
Meyrick, Hannah, ii. 151, 153. 

John, i. 193, 213, 255 ; ii. 150, 151, 152, 153, 197. 
.SVr Samuel Rush, ii. 153. 
Middleshot, iii. 5. 
Middleton, Anne, iii. 70. 

,, Sir Hugh, ii. 136. 

,, Timothy, iii. 70. 

Midland Railway Company, ii. 274. 
Migges, William, i. 230. 

Miletus (or Mellitus), .V/., Bishops iii. 154, 155. 
Millbank, ii. 41 ; iii. 213 to 223. 
Miller, Mar>', i. 219. 
Philip, ii. 71. 
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Miller, Thomas, ii. 68. 

,, W., i. 219. 
Milles, John, ii. 5; iii. 143. 
Millett, John, ii. 286. 
Millfield, iii. 56. 
Millington, Dr. John, iii. in. 
Mills, Rev, Alexius J. F., iii. 15. 

„ John, iii. 57. 
Millshot, iii. 56. 

Farm, iii. 59, 90. 
Way (or Lane), iii. 56. 
Milman, Deait^ iii. 237. 

.SVr Francis, iii. 232. 
.V/> William, iii. 237. 
Milner-Gibson-Cullum, G., iii. 62. 
Milton, Henry, ii. 207. 

,, Rct\ William, ii. 207. 
Minasi, James Anthony, ii. 269. 
Minet, Hughes, ii. 176. 

Rev. John, ii. 176. 
Mary, ii. 176. 
William, ii. 176. 
Mist, Henry, iii. 275. 
Mitford Buildings, ii. 239; iii. 10. 
Moat, The, iii. 94, 95, 144. HS* '46, I5>- 
Model Dwellings, iii. 59. 
Mohun, Col. John, ii. 149. 
Lady, ii. 149. 
Lord, ii. 149. 
Molcsford Road, ii. 75. 
Molins, Aurelia, i. 119. 

,, James, i. 119. 
Molloy, Captain Charles, i. 54. 
Molwat, Jean Frederick, iii. 151. 
Mona Terrace, iii. 19. 
Money, Richard, iii. 57. 
Monk, William, ii. 287. 
Monk's Walk, iii. 139, 140, 141. 
Monsell, Hon. Mr., iii. 117. 
Monson, Lord, iii. 242, 246. 

Montaigne (Mountaigne, Mounteignc, Montcigne or 
Mountein), Bishop (afterwards Archbishop), iii. 97, 
107, 120, 124, 181. 
Montijo, Mademoiselle, iii. 92. 
Monument Field, iii. 30, 73. 
Mooltan Street, ii. 260. 
Moore, Anne, iii. 275. 

George Colston, iii. 25. 
Park, ii. 223 to 225. 
Park Road, ii. 211, 223. 
Park Villas, ii. 223. 
Thomas, ii. 175. 
William, ii. 225. 
Hon. William, iii. 275. 
Mooreden, Richard, ii. 104, 134. 
Mordaunt, Anna Maria, ii. 148. 
Hon. Anne, ii. 144. 
Hon. Carey, ii. 143. 
Carry (Sarah), ii. 147. 

Charles (Earl of Peterborough) : See Peter" 
borott^h, Charles, ^rd Earl of. 
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Mordaimt, //oft. Charles, ii. 149. 
Co/. Charles, ii. 148. 
Elizabeth, Viscotm/ess, i. 195, 226 ; ii. 138, 

139, 241 to 244; iii. 301. 
I/on. Klizabelh (a), i. 254 ; ii. 143. 
Hon. Elizal)cth (b), ii. 143. 
Elizabeth Lucy, ii. 149. 
Hon. George (a), ii. 147. 
Hon. George (b), i. 254 ; ii. 143. 
Hon. Harry (a), ii. 143. 
Hon. Harry (b), ii. 147. 
Hon. Henrietta, ii. 147. 
Hon. Henry, ii. 149. 
Henry, ii. 149. 
Hon. John (a), ii. 143, 148. 
Hon. John (b), ii. 147. 

John, I'isiouni, i. 225, 227, 254, 258 to 261 ; 
ii. 100, 138 to 142, 144, 148 ; iii. 291,301. 
Hon. Louis, ii. 143. 
Margaret, ii. 149. 
Hofi. Osbert, ii. 143. 
Hon. Osmund, ii. 143. 
Hon. Sophia, ii. 143. 
,, Hon. Thomas, ii. 147. 
Thomas, ii. 147. 
Thomas Osbert, ii. 149. 
pedigree^ i. 260. 
More, Hannah, iii. 301. 
Moresby, Kn*. Richard, ii. 10. 
Moreton (or Morton}, John, i. 43, 75. 
Petronella, i. 43. 
Ralph, i. 43, 75, 
Rev. Thomas, ii. 15 ; iii. 102. 
William, i. 43, 44, 75. 
Morgan, Lady Anna, i, 217. 
,, Anne, i. 217. 
Edward, i. 217. 
.SVr Thomas, i. 217 ; ii. 137. 
,, Thomas, i. 217. 
Morland, John, ii. 2. 
Morley, James, ii. 50. 
Mornington Avenue, ii. 288. 

Estate, ii. 287, 2S9. 
House, ii. 288, 289. 
Lo<lge, ii. 288, 289. 
Mornington ^ William Wellesley-Polc, Earl of ^ ii. 289. 
Morrice, Owen, ii. 103. 
Morris, Rev. John, iii. 15. 
Roliert, iii. 236. 
William, ii. 295. 
Morrison, Charles, ii. 221. 
Morion^ William, Earl of ^ ii. 158, 159. 
Moseley, Andrew (a), iii. 230. 

,, Andrew (b), ii. 72, 221. 
Mountagu, William, ii. 300. 

Mount Carmel Hermitage, ii. 268 ; iii. 20, 21, 22. 
Moylan Road, iii. 18. 
Muddy Lane, ii. 118, 178. 

Mulgrave, Constantine John, 2nd Baron ^ iii. 238. 
Muli^ravCy Edmund Shefi'ield, Earl of iii. 28. 
Mulgrave, Henry Phipps, yd Baron ^ iii. 237, 238. 
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Mulgrave, Lady Sophia, iii. 238. 

,, House, i. 288; iii. 229, 237, 239 to 24I. 

Munden, John, iii. 50. 

.SVr John, iii 50. 

Richard (a), iii. 50. 

Richard (b), iii. 50. 

Street, ii. 306. 

Thomas, i. 46. 
Munroe, Dr. .Eneas, ii. 211. 
Munstcr P'arm, ii. 179. 

(Mustow or Muster) House, ii. 181 to 196 ; 
iii. 53, 3CX). 

Lodge, ii. 178. 
Mtins/er, Mclusinc von Schulenberg, Duchess of ii. 182. 
Munster Park Chapel, ii 196. 

Place, ii. 178. 

Road (Mustow or Muster Lane, c/c)^ ii. 123, 
169, 178 to 181. 
,, Road Board School, ii. 180. 
,, Terrace, ii. 178. 
Murdoch, Dr. (P. A. Pasley-Dirom), ii. 261. 
Muriel, Rev. William Carter, i. 184, 208 ; ii. 39. 
Murr, Isabella, i. 287. 

,, Joseph, i. 287 ; ii. 65. 
Murray, Hon. William, iii. 83. 
Musard Road, iii. 27. 
Muscal Lane, iii. 23. 
Muschatiipe, William, iii. 60. 
Musgrave, Sir Philip, iii. 237. 
Mustow, District so called, ii. 179. 

Great and Little, ii. 179. 

House: See Munster House. 

Lane : See Munster Road. 
Mu^rave Crescent, ii. 76. 
Myrtle Villas, ii. 277. 

N 

NADEN, ANN, i. 288. 
,, John, iii. 214. 
** Nagg's Head," The, /.A., i. 81, 82, 130; ii. 189. 
Nakebusheshot, iii. 5. 
Nalder and Colyer, ii. 288. 

,, Howard, ii. 288. 
Napier Avenue, iii. 229. 

,, Hon. Mark, iii. 238. 
Napoleon HL, ii. 216; iii. 83, 92. 
National Schools : See ?\dham National Schools. 
Naylor, Richard C, iii. 245, 246. 
Neave, J. H., ii. 180. 
Needlel", Anne, ii. 99. 

,, Henry, ii. 99. 
Neeld (or Nield), Joseph, i. 79. 
Nell Gwynne Cottages, iii. 273. 
"Nell Gwynne,** The, /.A., ii. 85 ; iii. 273, 277. 
Nelson, Catherine Anna Maria, i. 205. 

,, Rc7>. John, ii. 235, 239, 262. 

,, Park, i. 205; ii. 106, 177. 

,, I*ark, and Co., ii. 107. 
Nepcan, Canon Evan, iii. 49. 

,, Sir Evan, iii. 237, 247. 
Ncvill, Sir Thomas, i. 239, 240 ; ii. 302. 
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New Almshouses, ii. 64 ; iii. 15. 
,, Charles, ii. 264. 
,, Close, ii. 142 ; iii. 255. 
,, Grove Road, iii. 15. 
,, Joseph, ii. 264. 
,, King's Road, ii. 42 to 83. 
,, Richmond Road, iii. 20. 
Newclose Messuage, ii. 298. 
Newcroft, i. 81. 
Newland's Tenement, iii. i. 
Newman and Billing, iii. 25, 26. 
Newport, Andrew, i. 225, 227. 

,, Bishops iii. 165. 
Newton, Rev. Rol)ert, ii. 32. 
,, Ra\ Walter, ii. 30. 
Ncyva, Harriet Maria Henrietta de, i. 251. 

,, Joseph da Cunha Pareira de, i. 251. 
Nicholas, Ambrose, i. 116. 
Nicholl, William, iii. 244. 
Nicholls, George, iii. 8. 
,, William, ii. 4. 
Nichols, J., ii. 156. 
Nicholson, Sir Lothian, ii. 279. 
Nigel, Bishop of Ely, iii. 160. 
Niger (le Noir or the Black), Bishop^ iii. 120, 161. 

,, Ralph, iii. 161. 
Nightingale, B. E., iii. 19. 
Nislxftl, Captain John Alexander, ii. 294. 

,, Louisa, ii. 294. 
Noades (or Nodes), George, i. 302. 
,, John, i. Ill, 302, 303. 
,, Margaret Mary, i. 303. 
Noble, Frederick, ii. 225. 

,, Mrs., ii. 224. 
Noman's End House, ii. 257. 
Noman's (or Noeman's) I^nd, ii. 154. 
,, I^nd, (ireat, ii. 255, 257 ; iii. 2. 
,, I^nd, Little, ii. 255, 257 ; iii. 2. 
,, Lane : See Normand Road. 
,, Messuage, ii. 256 to 260. 
Norbury, John, ii. 77. 
Norden, John, i. 84 ; ii. 251. 
Norfolk, Alderman^ ii. 25. 
*' Norfolk Arms," The, /.//., ii. 264. 
Norland, Thomas, i. 115. 
Norman, John, i. 146. 
Normand Cottage, ii. 259. 
,, Kami, ii. 260. 

House, ii. 256 to 260 ; iii. 18. 
Road, ii. 255 to 260 
Villa, ii. 260. 
Norrington, J. 1'., i. 79. 
Norris, J//., iii. 115. 
Northampton, James, Earl of\ i. 124. 
Northampton Place, i. 129. 
Northampton^ Spencer, Marquis of, i. 297. 
Northbrok, Richard de, iii. 27. 
North burgh, Bishop, iii. 166. 
North V.ViiX, ii. 254 to 303 ; iii. 287. 
** North End " Brewery, iii. 23. 
North End Grove, ii. 60, 277. 
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North End House, ii. 286. 

,, Lane, (otherwise Deadman's Lane), ii. 277, 

278. 
,, Lodge, ii. 261, 262. 
,, Road, ii. 260 to 303. 
,, Road Board School, ii. 264. 
,, ,, Station, ii, 286. 
,, Terrace, ii. 282. 

,, Villa (or House), ii. 278, 282 to 284. 
,, Marsh, iii. 257. 
,, Row, ii. 263. 
Northmore, Thomas, ii. 127. 
Northuml)cHand, I lenry. Earl of, iii. 270. 
Northumberland House, ii. 66, 67. 
Norton, Lady Elizabeth, i. 214. 

John (a), i. 215 ; ii. 76, 97, 98. 
John (b), ii. 98. 
Margery, ii. 169. 

Sir Sampson, i. 213, 214 ; ii. 76, 97. 
Norwich, Robert de, i. 146. 
Norwood, Col. Henry, i. 225, 227. 

,, Henry, iii. 264. 
Nottingham, Ch2iT\Qs, Earl of, i. 121. 

Daniel Finch, Earl of , ii. 159. 
Frances, Countess of , ii. 159. 
Mary, Countess of , ii. 159. 
Nourse, Anthony, i. 265, 266, 305. 
John, ii. 142. 
Katherine, i. 265. 
Peter, i. 183. 

Philippa, ii. 40, 121 ; iii. 287. 
William, ii. 265. 
Novello Street, ii. 109. 
Nun's Walk, iii. 141, 142. 
Nurdin and Peac(x:k, ii. 268. 
Nussen (or Nussan), Frederick, i. 287 ; ii. 219. 
Nutkins, Elizaljeth, i. 303. 
James, i. 303. 
Robert, i. 303. 
Nye, G. H. F., iii. 301. 
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CADE (OR WOOD), CLOSE, ii. 298. 
Oak House, ii. 66. 
Oakley Lodge, iii. 18. 
,, Villa, iii. 18. 
Oates, J. 1)., iii. 13. 
O'Brien, Denis, iii. 91. 
Oftring, AW'. Thomas, ii. 26. 
Ogilby, Lady, iii. 54. 
Ogle, Nathaniel, i. 248. 
Oglethor|x;, Sir Owen, ii. 136. 
Okeham, Rolxjrt, ii. 231. 
*' Old (Greyhound," The, p.h., iii. 26, 39. 
*'01d Oak," The, p.h., ii. 270. 
Old Red Ivy House, ii. 73. 
**01d Rose," The, /.A., ii. 84, 85. 
Oram, William, iii. 146. 
Orby, Ann, i. 265. 

,, Charles, i. 109, 265. 
Orchard Place, ii. 263. 
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Orel, Kleanor, i. 2S8 ; ii. 209. 
,, John, i. 288 ; ii. 209 ; iii. 301. 
,, Rol>ert, ii. 209, 210. 
Or/ordy Horace Walpole, Earl of ^ iii. 126, 139. 
(Jrivalle, Hugo or Hugh d*, Bishops iii. 159. 
Ormoitdy James, Earl of iii. 283. 
Orsini, Felice, ii. 109 ; iii. 23. 

OsbaUieston, Bishops iii. 2, 1 13, 125, 146, 196, 197. 
/.ady Elizabeth, iii. 196. 
Sir Richard, iii. 196. 
Osl)orne, Elizalxjth, i. 255. 
Rol)ert (a), ii. 70. 
Rolxjrt (b), ii. 70. 
Rol^rt, and Sons, ii. 70, 178. 
Susannah, i. 255. 
Thomas, ii. 70, 71, 178. 
William, i. 255 ; ii. 70. 
(or Oslx>rn) House (or Lodge), ii. 178. 
Osl)orne's Nursery, i. 255 ; ii. 70, 71. 
Osg(K)d, Peter (a), i. 82, 154; iii. 237. 
Peter (b), iii. 237. 
Richard, i. 82 ; iii. 237. 
Osman Road, iii. 10. 

Osmund (Osmond or Oswyn), Bishop, iii. 156. 
Ottersale, John, ii. 298. 
Ottersale's Tenement, ii. 298 ; iii. i. 
Ottley, Captain^ iii. 105. 
Otto, Colonely ii. 296. 

„ House, ii. 294, 296, 297, 305. 
Owen, Edward, ii. 43. 
,, Jane, ii. 43. 
,, Rezf. John, i. 79 ; ii. 7, 90, 209, 210 ; iii. 49, 

234» 301- 
,, Mrs.y iii. 49. 

,, Captain Nathaniel, ii. 43. 

,, ^'/> Richard, iii. 136. 
Owl Acre, iii. 256. 
Oxl)erry Avenue, ii. 174. 
Oxwyke, Avice, i. 122. 
,, William, i. 122. 



PAINE, HENRY, iii. 17. 
John (a), ii. 129. 
John (b), ii. 295. 
Solomon I., ii. 295. 
Painter, Humphrey, i. 82 ; ii. 189. 
Pakynglon, John, i. 137. 

,, Robert, i. 137. 

Palace Place, iii. 59. 

,, Terrace, iii. 53. 
Pale Mead, ii. 41, 93. 
Pa ley, Thomas, ii. 197. 
Palfrey, Money, iii. 288. 
Palliser, Captain Arthur, ii. 68. 

Sir William, ii. 279, 280. 
Lt.'CoL Wray, ii. 280. 
Captain Wray Gledstane, ii. 280. 
Palmer, Mrs. A. Douglas, iii. 21. 

,, Elizal>eth, i. 203 ; iii. 238, 245. 

,, Elizabeth G., i. 203 ; iii. 34, 229, 230, 238, 245. 
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Palmer, Jane Louisa, iii. 245. 

,, John Horsley, i. 203 ; iii. 229, 245. 
Mary, iii. 245. 
William, iii. 245. 
Palmerston, Henr)% Viscounty i. 2S5 ; iii. 247. 

,, Lordy iii. 247, 248. 

Panmurc, Doivaf^er Lady, iii. 241. 

,, lA>rdy iii. 241. 
Panter, John Leach, ii. 261, 262. 
Paradise, ii. 287. 

Parisot, Peter, i. 85 to 88, 126; iii. 301. 
Parisot's Carpet Manufactory, i. 85 to 88 ; iii. 301. 
Park Cottage (or Lodge), ii. 207, 208. 
,, House (Parson's Green), ii. 104, 106. 
,, House (Parson's Green Lane), ii. 109, in, 114, 

115, 116, 199. 
,, James, ii. 273. 
,, Lodge, ii. 116. 
Parker, Vice- Admiral Christopher, iii. 244. 
„ C. J., ii. 309. 

Elizal>eth, iii. 284. 
Henry, ii. 76, 105. 
,, Johanna (or Joan), ii. 105, 134. 
John (a), i. 248 ; ii. 105. 
John (b), ii. 97, 134. 
,, John (c), ii. 76. 
„ John (d), ii. 134. 
Peter, iii. 43. 
Sir Peter, iii. 244. 
Ralph, ii. 76, 105. 
Thomas (a), ii. 105, 134. 
Thomas (b), iii. 284. 
" William," ii. 134. 
Parlor, Anne, i. 218. 
,, Edward, i. 218. 
,, Francis, i. 218 ; ii. 98. 
,, Hugh (or Hugo), i. 217 ; ii. 98. 
,, Thomasine, i. 218. 
,, W^illiam, i. 218. 
Parlor's Tenement, ii. 97 to 104, 112. 
Parmenter, S. E., and Sons, ii. 81. 
Parr Bridge, ii. 304 ; iii. 28, 32. 
,, Ditch, i. 15; iii. 27, 28. 
,, Lane, iii. 29. 
Parry, Rev. E., iii. 105. 

,, Henry (Parry and Co.), ii. 85. 
Parsonage Green, ii. %*]. 

Grove : See Parson's Grove. 
House : See Rectory House. 
Parson's Green, ii. %1 to 159 ; iii. 291. 
,, Fair, ii. 89, 90. 
,, House, ii. 134 to 137. 
,, Lane, ii. 77, 87, 108 to 117. 
,, Lane (now Peterborough Road), ii. loS, 

129, 130. 
,, Mission Hall, i. 164; ii. 118. 
,, Pond, ii. 88. 
,, ,, Station, ii. 117. 

,, Grove, ii. 123. 
Parsons, Henry, i. 54. 
PartheniA Road, ii. 75. 
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Parys (or Paris) I^nc, iii. 5, 6. 

,, Rohesia de, iii. 7. 

,, Simon de, iii. 7. 

,, Tenement, iii. 7, 8. 
Passor, Richard, i. 74. 
,, Robert, i. 74. 
Passor*s, i. 74 ; ii. 73 ; iii. i, 231. 
Passours Mead, iii. 231. 
Patey, Madame^ ii. 279. 
** Pat Power's," ii. 247. 
Patrick, Bishop, ii. 6. 
Pattenden, Elizalxith, i. 103, 105. 
Paul, John, i. 172 ; ii. 4, 303. 

,, .SVr John Dean, ii. 74, 75. 
Paulden, William, ii. 255. 
Payne, Jane, i. 232. 

„ William, i. 232, 233, 234 ; iii. 291. 

,, Rev. W^illiam, ii. 30. 
„ pedigree, i. 234. 
Payne's I^ne, ii. 254, 255 ; iii. 17 to 20. 
Peacock, J. T., ii. 268. 
Pearce, Daniel, ii. 283. 
Pearce (or Peirce), Bridget, ii. 100. 

,, Dudley, ii. 100. 

,, Edward (a), ii. 100. 
Edward (b), ii. icx). 
Edward (c), ii. 100. 

,, Lucy, ii. 100. 

,, Mar)' (a), ii. 100. 

,, Mar)' (b), ii. 100. 

,, Mary (c), ii. 100. 
Pearcroft, iii. 28, 60. 
Pearl, John, ii. 188. 

,, Mar>% ii. 188. 
Pearse, Stephen, ii. 252. 
Pearson, J. C, ii. 275. 

and Sons, ii. 275. 
Rev. William, ii. 103 ; iii. 301. 
Peartree Cottage, ii. 212. 
Peasecroft (Pesecroft or Pearscroft), i. 17 ; ii. 80, 83, 

142 ; iii. 267. 
Pecche, John, iii. 291. 
Peel, Sir Charles Lennox, ii. 193. 

,, Sir Rolxjrt, ii. 193. 
Pegrim, Thomas, ii. 183. 
Peletot, Rez\ John, ii. 30. 
Pellant Road, iii. 18. 

Pembroke, Mary, Countess Dowas^er of, ii. 148. 
Pennant, Dr. Thomas, i. 126. 
Pennell, Rosamond Hester, ii. 193. 

,, William, ii. 193. 
Pennington, Robert, i. 109, 265. 
Pcnnyman, .SVr James, ii. 114. 
,, Atfr^j' Mar}', ii. 114. 

Pensam, John, ii. 197. 
Pepper, Miss, ii. 224. 
l*epys, Samuel, i. 225, 226. 

,, Talbot, ii. 24. 
Perambulation, i. 16. 
Percy Cross (Purser's Cross, etc.), ii. 201, 202. 

,, Cross House, ii. 197. 
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Percy Villa (Percy Cross), ii. 198, 199. 

,, Villa (Stamford Villas), ii. 216. 
Peresterse Mead, iii. 256. 
Perham Road, ii. 279. 
Perkins and Spencer, iii. 58. 
Perrin, Peter Lewis, iii. 281. 
Perry, Timothy, i. 54. 
]\^st House, Hurlingham, iii. 225 to 22S. 
Peterboroui^h, Anastasia, Countess of, ii. 147, 148. 
*' Peterlx)rough Arms," now ** Hotel,"/.//., ii. 81, 246. 
Peterborough Benevolent Society, ii. 81, 213. 
Peterboroui^h, Charles, ^rd Eari of, i. 133 ; ii. 1 43 to 

148 ; iii. 296. 
Charles, 4th Earl of, ii. 148. 
Henry, j'M E art of, ii. 149. "^ 

Henry (or Harr}-), 2nd Eart of, ii. 139, 
144, 146. 
Peterlwrough House, ii. 80, 125, 129, 134 to 156; iii. 

42, 289, 291. 
Peterborough, John, ist Eart of, i. 259 ; ii. 139. 
Peterlxjrough Lane (or Place), ii. 129, 130, 131, 146. 
Peterborough, Mar)*, Countess of, ii. 148. 
Peterborough Road, ii. 88, 129, 130. 
Peterborough, Robiniana, Countess Dowager of , ii. 149. 
Peters, Gordon Donaldson, ii. 175. 
Petley, Richard, iii. 263. 
Pettiward, Daniel, i. 46, 57. 
Pheasants Tenement, ii. 286. 
Phelps, Elizabeth, iii. 285. 

** Honest " John, i. 145 ; ii. 89, 16S. 
John, iii. 246, 268, 285. 
Thomas, ii. 7. 
W^illiam, i. 145. 
Phillips, Cot. Lewis Guy, iii. 85. 
Harr>', iii. 54. 
and Pearce, ii. 283. 
Thomas, i. 53, 54, 55, 56. 
Philpot, Nicholas, ii. 112, 248. 
Phipps, Rev. John, ii. 31. 
Piccolomini, Maria, ii. 96. 
Pilkington, Alfred J., iii. 10. 
Pinzar Stile, Gate and Bridge, ii. 208. 
Pipard, Margaret, iii. 269. 

,, William, iii. 269. 
Pitman's Place : See John's Place, MilUiank. 
Pitt (or Pitt's) Place, ii. 128. 
Pitts, William, ii. 2 

Plague Pit, Hurlingham, iii. 225 to 228. 
Plaw, Ezekiel, ii. 7. 
,, Martha, ii. 7. 
,, Samuel, iii. 16. 
,, Thomas, ii. 117. 
Plowden, Erancis, i. 288. 
Plucknett, Christopher, i. 82, 91, 130. 

,, John, ii. 266. 
Plunkett, .SVr Walter, ii. loi. 
lUuml)e, Elizabeth, i. 239, 241 ; ii. 302. 
Francis, i. 241 ; ii. 300, 302. 
John, i. 239. 
Margaret, i. 239 ; ii. 30a 
Nicholas, ii. 302. 
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Plumbe, William, i. 239, 262 ; ii. 300, 302. 

,, pedi^s^reCy i. 242. 
Pocock, W. W., ii. 215. 
Police Station (Fulham Road), ii. 208. 
(Lillie Road), iii. 20. 
(Melmoth Place), ii. 242. 
Pollock, John H., ii. 295. 
Pomeroy, Henry William, iii. 232. 
Pomona House, ii. 246. 

„ Place, ii. 79, 80, 83, 154. 
** Pond Head" Alehouse (Parson's Green), i. 128, 129. 

,1 ,, ,, (Walham Green), ii. 244. 

Pond Place, ii. 243. 
Pontifex, H., and Sons, ii. 211. 
Poole, Henry, iii. 83, 85. 
Poope (or Pope), Edward, i. 292. 
*' Poores House," i. loi to 105. 
Pope, MisSy ii. 257. 
Popple, William, ii. 45. 
Population : See Fulham, Population of. 
Porter, Anne, ii. 60, 61. 
Elizal)eth, ii. 287. 
.9/> James, iii. 50. 
Martha, ii. 60. 
Phfcbe, ii. 60. 

Thomas Chinnall, ii. 60, 241. 
Walsh, ii. 73, 74 ; iii. 91, 93, 216. 
Porteus, fiishopy i. 22, 69, 143, 262, 277, 287 ; ii. 6, 25, 
42 ; iii. 3, 49, 59, loi, 103, 104, 107, 108, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 122, 124, 125, 134, 139, 141, 144, 185, 199 
to 201, 209, 210, 235, 302. 
Portland Place, ii. 305. 
,, Street, ii. 297. 
*' Pot House," The, /.A., iii. 84. 
Potter, William, ii. 177, 178, 180. 
Potter's Lane, ii. 277. 
Poulett, /,<;rd^John, ii. 114. 
Pound, The, ii. 217, 232, 233, 234. 
Powell, Anne : See Hinson, Anne. 
Annes, ii. 182, 183, 184. 
Arthur Annesley, ii. 95, 115, 116, 192, 205; 

iii. 30. 
Barbara, ii. 185. 
Catherine, ii. 183. 
Clarissa, iii. 45. 
David, ii. 184, 187. 
Edmund, i. 236 ; ii. 182, 183, 184, 185 ; iii. 57, 

261, 262, 284. 
.SVr Edward, i. 115, 121, 236; ii. 184, 185, 186, 

187, 188, 304 ; iii. 32. 
Elizabeth : See Manwaring, Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth : See Stonehouse, Lady Elizabeth. 
James, i. iii. 

John (a), i. 95 ; ii. 95, 192, 205. 
John (b), ii. 184. 
John Powell, i. 85, 252; ii. 79, 114, 115, II6, 

182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 205, 250 ; iii. 261, 

262, 267. 
Katherine (a), i. I15 ; ii. 188. 
Kathcrine (b), i. 89, 236, 237, 238 ; ii. 187. 
Katherine (c), ii. 188. 
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Powell, Katherine (d), ii. 184. 

Maurice, ii. 184, 187 ; iii. 261, 262, 284. 
Lady Mary (a), ii. 186. 
Lady Mary (b), ii. 188, 1 89. 
Mary, ii. 188, 189, 192. 
Richard (a), i. 91, 130. 
Richard (b), ii. 255. 
Richard (c), ii. 185. 
,, Captain Richard, ii. 184, 185, 187. 
Sarah, ii. 185. 
Thomas, iii. 45. 

Sir William, alias Hinson, i. 82, 91, 92, 115, 
129, 130 ; ii. 187, 188, 192, 208 ; iii. 263, 
264. 
,, pedigree^ ii. 190, 191. 
Power, Bonamy Mansell, iii. 241. 
Powlett, Alice, i. 220. 
Robert, i. 220. 
William, i. 220. 
Poyntz, Hon. Stephen, ii. 148. 
Poznanski, Isaac Barrett, ii. 279. 
Prat, Joseph, ii. 282. 
,, Richard, ii. 271. 
,, Stephen, ii. 282. 
Prefette's (or Presette's) Field, ii. 112. 
Prescot, Edward, iii. 65. 

Preventive and Rescue Homes (Parson's Green), ii. 107. 
Price, John, i. 53. 

Mr. (** Duke of Normandy "), iii. 240. 
Margaret, ii. 52. 
Richard, i. 303. 
Pride, CV., ii. 140. 
Prideaux, Col. W. F., ii. 291. 
Primatt, Humphrey, iii. 137. 
IVimitive Methodist Chapel, ii. 81. 
Prince Consort y ii. 210, 245, 309; iii. 233. 
Prince of WaleSy i. 62, 67 ; ii. 82, 96 ; iii. 92, 246. 
•* Prince of Wales," The, /.A., iii. 26. 
l*rincess Helena's School, ii. 258. 
Princess of Walesy i. 67 ; ii. 82 ; iii. 246. 
Prior, Mary, i. 285. 
Propert, Rn\ P. S. G., iii. 19. 
Prospect Place (Rylston Road), iii. 12. 

,, ,, (Walham Green), ii. 243. 

Prowse, Elizabeth, i. 113, 198, 287. 
Pryor's Bank, ii. 55, 74 ; iii. 145, 212, 213, 216 to 220, 

298. 
Pugin, A. W., iii. 13. 
Pulton, John, ii. 241. 
Pump Court, i. 137, 142. 
Punishments, i. 31. 
Purdey's Close, iii. 266, 279. 
,, Tenement, iii. 282. 
Purser, Richard, ii. 2CX). 
Purser's Cross : See Percy Cross. 

,, Mead, iii. 87. 
Putney Bridge ; See Bridge, Putney. 

,, Bridge and Fulham Station, i. 74. 
Pybus, John, ii. 199. 
Pye, Hester, I^dy, iii. 20, 60, 61. 
,, Sir Robert, iii. 62. 
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Pye, Sir Walter, iii. 20, 6o, 6l. 
P)'ckering, Joan, ii. 98. 

,, Maurice, ii* 98. 

I*yne, James Baker, ii. 266. 
Pyner*s Messuage, Thomas, i. 91, 130, 131 ; ii. 189. 

a 

•* QUEEN ANNE," The, iii. 19. 
"Queen Elizabeth," The, /.A., ii. 83. 
Queen's Club, ii, 280, 281 ; iii. 25. 

,, Club Gardens, ii. 260. 
Quequet, Francis, ii. 103. 
Quibus Hall, ii. 114. 
Quinton, Eleanor, i. 292. 

George, i. 193, 194. 

Harriet, i. 292. 

Mary, i. 292. 

Robert, i. 292. 

Thomas, i. 194. 

William (a), i. 292. 

William (b), i. 193, 292. 
Quyntyn, John, iii. 7. 

,, Thomas de, iii. 7. 
,, Waryn, iii. 7. 



RACHEL, MADAME, i. 128 ; ii. 286. 
Radermacher, John, ii. 208. 
Raikes, George, iii. 236. 
Ralegh, Col. Thomas, iii. 280. 
Sir Walter (a), iii. 280. 
Sir Walter (b), iii. 280. 
Ramus, Eleanor, i. 255. 
„ George, i. 255. 
Randcl House, ii. 274. 

Randolph, Bishop, i. 299, 300; ii. 25; iii. 15, 120, 125, 
152, 201, 291. 
Henrietta, i. 299. 
Jane, iii. 202. 
Dr. Thomas, iii. 201. 
Ranelagh Avenue, iii. 229. 

Caroline Elizal)eth, Viscountess, i. 249, 254 ; 

iii. 235. 
Charles, iii. 235. 
Club, iii. 237. 
Raiulagh, Countess of, ii. 290, 291. 
Kanelagh, Lady Emily, iii. 238. 
House, iii. 234 to 237. 
Lodge, i. 249. 

Louisa, Viscountess, iii. 235. 
Mansions, ii. 73. 
Ranelagh, Richard, Earl of, ii. 290. 
Ranelagh, Thomas, Viscount, i. 249, 284; ii. 151 ; iii. 
87» 235, 236, 241. 
,, Thomas Heron, Viscount, i. 79, 284 ; ii. 268 ; 

iii. 26, 236, 238, 241. 
Ratcliffe, Catherine, iii. 237. 

,, John, iii. 237. 

Raton Row, iii. 5. 
Raven Cottage, ii. 263. 
Ravenshaw, Elizabeth, i. 244, 301. 
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Ravenshaw, Hannah, i. 243, 301. 

John Goldslwrough, i. 243, 244, 301, 302. 
Thomas Edward, ii. 163. 
Thomas William, i. 244, 301, 302. 
pedigree, i. 245. 
I^vensworth, Henry Thomas, Baron, ii. 210, 21 1. 
House, ii. 209, 210, 21 1. 
Isal)ella Horatia, ii. 211. 
iMdy Maria Susannah, ii. 210. 
Thomas Henry, Baron, ii. 210, 244. 
Ravis, Bishop, iii. 124, 179. 

Rawlin (Rawlins or Rawlings), Nehodiajh, ii. 249. 
Rawlinson, Anne, ii. 307, 309. 
Daniel, i. 90. 
Lady Mary, i. 90. 
Dr. Richard, i. 91. 
Tempest, i. 90, 91. 
Sir Thomas, i. 90 ; ii. 162. 
Ray, Rci\ John, iii. 130, 131. 
Reading (or Readings), ii. 267. 
Rebow, Abigail, ii. 102. 

,, Charles Chambrelain, ii. 102. 
,, Sir Isaac, ii. 102. 

Isaac Lemyng, ii. 102. 
Lemyng, ii. 102. 
,, Rachel, ii. 102. 
Rechherg, Barbara Marianne Caroline, Countess de, i. 284. 

,, John Bernard, Count de, i. 284. 

Rector}', ii. 8 ; iii. 287. 

House, ii. 42, 87, 119 to 123 ; iii. 287. 
House School, ii. 123. 
Place, ii. 88, 118. 
Road, ii. 118, 178. 
Recusancy, i. 34, 35. 
Red Cow Lane, ii. 278. 
Redcross, iii. 2, 5, 87. 
•* Red Lion," The, /.A., ii. 213, 246. 
"Redan," The,/./4. iii. 12. 
Rede, William, i. 81. 
Redenese, Rev. William, ii. 29. 
Ree, Dr. Henry Pawle, ii. 21 1. 
Reed, Dr. Samuel Cartwright, ii. 194. 
Reeves, Boleyne, ii. 262. 
Rench, Benjamin, ii. 132. 
,, Daniel, ii. 132. 
,, Elizabeth (a), i. 289. 
,, Elizabeth (b), ii. 133. 
,, George, ii. 132. 
,, Nathaniel, i. 289 ; ii. 132, 133. 
„ Thomas, ii. 131, 132, 133. 
Rendell, Emily Alice, i. 249. 
Restitutus, Bishop, iii. 154. 
Reyngnold, William, i. 137. 
Reynolds, C. W., ii. 56. 
Richards, John, ii. 161. 

Richard, ii. 161. 

William, ii. 161, 179; iii. 50, 255. 
Richard's Tenement, ii. 298 ; iii. 4. 
Richardson, Mrs., ii. 127, 128. 

Samuel, ii. 127, 29I to 293. 
Timothy, ii. 208. 
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Richardson, Rev, William, iii. in. 
Richardson's Villa, ii. 126, 127, 128; iii. 291. 
Rickett (or Ricketts) Street, iii. 22. 
Ricketts, James, iii. 22. 
Richmond^ Charles, Duke of^ i. 258. 
Richmond Road, iii. 20. 

,, W. H., ii. 246. 
Riding (or Rydyng) Lane, iii. 5. 
Ridley, Bishop, ii. 13 ; iii. loi, 120, 125, 148, 174, 175. 

,, (Rydley or Rydeley), Rev, Robert, ii. 13. 
Rigault Road, i. 129. 
Rinzi, Ernest, ii. 216. 
Ripley, Thomas, i. 52, 53, 54, 55. 
Riplinghame, Catherine, i. 225. 
River, The, i. 19 to 22 ; iii. 152, 153. 
Roach, Charles, i. 292 ; ii. 123. 
Charles Bethel 1, i. 292. 
John, ii. 123. 
Roads, Maintenance of, i. 37 ; iii. 296. 

„ Turnpike, i. 38, 39 ; iii. 296. 
Robert, Vicar of Fulham, ii. 26. 

,, the Norman (.Robert of Jumieges, Robert 
Gemeticensis, or Rol)crt Champart), BishoPy 
iii. 158. 
Roberts, Arthur Annesley : See Powell, Arthur 
Annesley. 
Edith, i. 77 ; iii. 231. 
John, iii. 239. 
Row, ii. 243. 
Sarah, i. 77 ; iii. 231. 
Robertson, Rev. Duncan, i. 289. 
John II., iii. 233. 
Sarah, i. 289. 
Robins, George, iii. 218. 
Rol)inson, Anastasia, ii. 147, 197. 

Bishops i. 263, 298, 299, 300 ; ii. 71 ; iii. no, 

ni, 124, 131, 191, 192, 291. 
Charles, ii. 106. 
Elizabeth, iii. 191. 
E. Lacey, ii. 72. 
Emma, i. 299 ; iii. 192. 
John (a), i. 133 ; iii. 29. 
John (b), iii. 191. 
Mary, iii. 192. 
J/r., ii. 147. 
J/rj., ii. 147. 
Rochfordy Earl of, iii. 239. 
Rochford, William, ii. 78. 
l\oc;|ue, Bartholomew, iii. n, 12. 

,, John, iii. n. 
Rociiuc's Nurser)', iii. n. 
Roc, Catherine, i. 294. 
Eliza, i. 294. 
Elizabeth, i. 143, 294. 
Sir Frederick Adair, iii. 236. 
George, i. 294. 
Scrt^cant Joseph, i. 62, 143, 294 ; ii. 89 ; iii. 59, 

n9, 2CX), 201, 302. 
Joseph, i. 294. 
Mary, i. 294. 
Matthew Thomas, i. 205. 
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Roe, Thomas, i. 143, 205, 294. 
Rogers, John, ii. 92. 

„ Rev, Prebendary William, i. 145 ; iii. 105, 
220, 302. 
Rolfe, Rev. George, iii. 15. 
Roof, Isaac, iii. 139. 
Rooke, Willoughby, ii. 296. 
RDoth, Goodwin, ii. 70. 
John (a), ii. 70. 

John (b), ii. 68, 69, 70 ; iii. 51. 
Roper, John, ii. 287. 
,, Lucy, ii. 287. 
Roper-Curzon, flott. Sidney Camplx^U, ii. 273. 
Rosamond, Robert, ii. 112. 
Rosamond's, ii. 117, n8. 

Bower, ii. no; iii. 298. 

Bower (Old), ii. 114. 

Dairy, ii. 117. 

Manor of, ii. 77, ni to n7, 200, 201, 

249, 250. 
Place, ii. n8. 
*• Rose," The, /.A., i. 100; ii. 84, 85. 
*' Rose and Crown," p.h. (Parson's Green Lane), ii. 109. 
,, ,, ,, p.h, (Hammersmith Road), ii. 305. 

Rosebank, iii. 87, 88, 89. 
Rose Cottage (Margravine Road), iii. 24. 
,, ,, (North End Road), ii. 266. 

Rosery, The, ii. 216. 
Rose's Tenement, i. n5 ; iii. i. 
Roskell, Mary, iii. 14. 

,, Robert, ii. 109, 116; iii. 14. 
Rosse, Laurence Parsons, Earl of ^ ii. 166. 
Roundcroft, iii. 4, 5. 
Round House, The, ii. 27^. 
Rousby, Thomas, ii. 178. 
Rouse, Dr., ii. 217. 
Roussel, Theodore, ii. 104. 

Rowberry (or Rowborough) Mead, ii. 41 ; iii. 89, 90. 
Rowborough, Henry, ii. 18. 
Rowley, Mrs.^ i. 126. 

,, ReiK Dr.y i. 126. 
Roy, Richard, ii. 176. 
,, Robert, i. 126. 
,, Rev, Robert, i. 126, 127, 205. 
Royal Oak Cottages, iii. 15. 
" Royal Oak," The,/.i4., iii. 15. 
Royal Oak Road, iii. 15. 
Roydhouse, Mrs., ii. 197. 

,, T., iii. 19. 

Ruddock, Rev. Joshua, ii. n6. 
Rudhall, Abraham, i. 156, 158. 
Ruel (Rouelle, Rewell, or Ruhl), James, iii. 275. 
Rum bold, Anne, i. 226. 

Charles, i. 226. 

Dorothy, ii. 102. 

Edward, i. 226, 227 ; ii. 100, loi, 102. 

Elizabeth (a), i. 226, 227. 

Elizabeth (b), i. 227. 

Henry (a), i. 225, 227 ; ii. 100, 102. 

Henry (b), ii. 102. 

Sir Horace, i. 225. 
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Rumbold, Jane, i. 226, 227. 

Mary (a), i. 224, 226, 227 ; ii. icx). 

Mary (b), i. 226, 227. 

Sir Thomas, i. 227 ; ii. 102. 

Thomas, i. 225. 

William (a), i. 224, 225, 226, 227 ; ii. 
100, 102. 

William (b), i. 227. 

William (c), ii. 102. 

pedijp-eCy i. 228. 
Rupert, Prime y iii. 69, 70. 
Rush, Hannah, ii. 153. 
,, Samuel, ii. 153. 
Russcl! Road Bridge, ii. 303. 
Rust, Rolxjrt Henderson, ii. 199. 
Rye, Walter, i. 284 ; iii. 302. 
Ryland, William Wynne, ii. 264, 28 1. 
Rylston Road, iii. 12. 
Rymer, ReiK Frederick, iii. 15. 

S 

SACCHARINE WORKS, iii. 53. 
Sadler, John, ii. 2. 
Saddle Silver, iii. 288. 
St. Alban's Church, iii. 24. 
,, Mission, iii. 24. 

St. Andrew's Church, ii. 270 ; iii. 25, 26. 

,, Mission, iii. 25. 

St. Augustine's Church, iii. 18. 
,, Mission, iii. 18. 

St. Clement's Church, iii. 54, 55. 
Mission, iii. 55. 
Vicarage, iii. 84. 
St. Cyprian's Orphanage or House, iii. 231. 
St. Dionis' Church, ii. 118, 119, 123, 124. 

,, Vicarage, ii. 119, 123. 

St. Dunstan's Road, iii. 31, "^2^. 

,, Road Board School, iii. }^}^, 

St. Etheldreda's Church, iii. 59. 
,, Mission, iii. 59. 

St. James's Acre, iii. 256. 

Church, ii. 223, 224, 225. 
Diocesan Home, iii. 51, 55, 56. 
Vicarage, ii. 225. 
St. Jc^hn's Asylum for the Insane, ii. 267. 
Church, ii. 215, 234 to 239. 
Cottage, ii. 263. 
Farm, iii. 8. 
Lodge, ii. 261, 262. 
I^lace, ii. 263. 

Schools, ii. 231, 232, 239 ; iii. 10. 
Terrace, ii. 240. 
\'icarage, iii. 8 
\'illas, ii. 263, 264. 
St. Joseph's Orphanage, ii. 285. 
St. Katharine's SisterhcxKi, ii. 258 to 260. 
St. Martin, V\(\\\\i,( Count dc Front j^ iii. 49. 

,, Mary Winifred (Countess de Front jy iii. 49. 

St. Martin's-le-Grand, Dean atui Chapter of^ iii. 270, 272. 
St. Mary's Church, ii. 234, 306, 308 to 31 1. 
Church House, ii. 307. 
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St. Mary's Girls' and Infants' School, ii. 305. 
Place, ii. 310, 311. 
Protestant Mission Hall, ii. 298. 
Villa, ii. 168. 

Villa (or St. Mary's, Holcroft's), iii. 53. 
St. Matthew's Church, ii. 81 ; iii. 265. 
Michael's Mission Church, iii. 265. 
Oswald's Church, ii. 266. 
Mission, iii. 19. 
Temporary Church, iii. 22. 
,, Peter's BrotherhiKxJ, i. 177, 178, 181. 
Church, iii. 9, 10. 
Collegiate School, ii. 198, 199. 
Lodge (or Villa), ii. 198, 199, 288. 
Orphanage, ii. 65, 66. 
Vicarage, ii. 10. 
Thomas's Roman Catholic Church, iii. 13, 14. 
,, Presbytery, iii. 14. 

Salem Chapel, ii. 215, 264. 

,, Place, ii. 215. 
Salisbury Estate, iii. 15. 
"Salisbury Hotel,'* The, /.A., iii. 15. 
Salmon, Dr, Robert, ii. 268. 
Salter, Anne, iii. 40. 
Edward, i. 54. 
John (a), ii. 289. 
John (b), iii. 23. 
Salt-Petre Manufactory, iii. 275. 
Sampayo, Alexandre Tiexeira, iii. 232, 233. 
Anthony, ii. 154, 192. 
Frances, ii. 154. 
Harriet, iii. 232. 
,, Osborn H., ii. 154; iii. 233. 
Sampford, John, ii. 250. 
Samwell, .S'/> Thomas, ii. 175. 
Sancto Claro (or St. Clare), Rev, John de, ii. 9. 
Sandaker (or Sandakyr), Rev. Adam, ii. 30. 
Sanders, James, i. loi, 298. 

Johnjjuniory iii. 255. 
Richard, i. 77, loi ; iii. 231. 
Sara, i. loi, 298. 
Sanderson, Katherine, i. 265. 
Sandford, Rev. C. W., iii. 105. 
Field, iii. 277. 
Henry, iii. 285. 
John, iii. 268. 

Manor, i. 17 ; ii. 77 ; iii. 268 to 278. 
Manor House (otherwise Sandford House, 

ii. 226, 268 to 278. 
William de, iii. 264. 
Sand Hill, iii. 51. 
Sandilands Road, ii. 82. 

,, Rev. R. S. B., ii. 83. 

Sand Pit (Fulham Palace Road), iii. 51, 52. 
Sands End, iii. 267 to 286. 

,, Lane, ii. 79, 83, 84, 85. 

Sandwich, Bishops iii. 163. 

,, Henry de, iii. 163. 

Sandy Lane : See Colehill Lane. 

Sandys, Bishop (afterwards Archbishop), iii. 124, 14S, 
176, 177. 
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Sandys, Cecily, iii. 176. 
,, William, iii. 176. 
,, .V/> William, iii. 267. 
Sanlley, Kate, ii. 67. 
Saris (or Sairs), Anne, i. 230. 

,, C'rr//<z/w John, i. 138, 230, 231. 

,, pcdii^ree, i. 231. 
Saundeford, John de, iii. 268. 
Saunders, .SVr Edmund, ii. 126. 
Saundft)rd, John, iii. 269. 
Saunford, John, iii. 268. 
Savage, Bishop , iii. 107, 170. 
George, iii. 173. 
.S'/VJohn, iii. 173. 
Sawer, Thomas, ii. 197. 
Say, Frances, ii. 124. 
Sayers, George, i. 230. 

,, James, ii. 115, 205; iii. 246. 
Scarborough, John, iii. 284. 
Scarburghes Messuage, iii. 284. 
Scarth, Henry, i. 114 ; iii. 52. 
Scheneker, J/r., ii. 169. 
Scobell, Henry, iii. 279, 282. 
Scolt, George, i. 288. 

,, .SVr Gilbert, i. 201. 

,, Hannah Lucy, i. 288. 

,, James Stenhouse, ii. 283. 

,, Kev. John, ii. 6; iii. 302. 

,, John (a), ii. 286, 288 ; iii. 83, 84, 85. 

„ John (b), iii. 236. 

,, Thomas (a), ii. 286; iii. ^^^ 84. 

,, Thomas (b), ii. 286, 288 ; iii. 83, 84, 85. 
Scroves : See Groves, alias Shores. 
Seabury, Bis hop ^ iii. 107. 
Seagrave Road, iii. 22. 
Seagreens Messuage, iii. 18. 
Segrave, Bishop^ iii. 165. 
SefTrey, Kc7\ Richard, ii. 30. 
Sc/totiy Charles William, Ear! of, ii. 272. 
Selby House, ii. 291. 
Scndall's (or Sandell's) Corner, iii. 20. 
Serjeant, Kev. John Flowers, ii. 309, 310. 
Settle, Elkanah, ii. 163 ; iii. 302. 
" Seven Stars," The, /.i^., ii. 270, 275. 
Sexton, Samuel, ii. 234. 
Seymour, Lady Katherine, i. 220. 

,, Place, ii. 275. 
Shaftesbury y Earl of ^ ii. 281. 
Shairp, Sir Stephen, iii. 31. 
Shakespeare, William, ii. 132. 
Shalcross, Humphrey, i. 121. 
Sharp, Catherine, i. 112, 113, 197, 287. 

Granville, i. in, 112, 113, 197, 287. 
Dr. John, i. in, 198. 
Mary, i. 113; iii. 220, 221. 
Dr. Thomas, i. 198. 

William, i. 97, in, 112, 197, 287 ; iii. 215, 
220, 221, 301. 
Shaw, John, i. loi. 
Sheldon, Bishop (afterwards Archbishop), i. 19 ; ii. 34, 

42 ; iii. 57, 63, 118, 120, 188. 
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Sheldon, Roger, iii. 188. 
Shelley, Lady Frances, iii. 254. 
,, Henry, i. 254. 

.SVr John (a), iii. 253, 254. 
Sir John (b), iii. 253. 
Robert, i. 254. 
Shephard, John, ii. 286. 
Shepherd, Henry, ii. 58. 
Sheppard, Major, Edmund, ii. 104, 204. 
Sherbrooke Road, ii. 179. 

,, Road Board School, ii. 179. 

Sherburne, John : See Shirebourne, John. 
Sherewold (Scherewold or Sherwold), John, ii. 262 ; 
iii. 282, 283. 
,, Richard, iii. 282, 283. 

Sherewold \s Tenement, iii. 4, 283. 
Sheridan, Henry Brinsley, ii. 104. 
Shcrington, William, ii. 161. 

Sherlock, Bishop, i. 296, 297 ; ii. 24, 59 ; iii. loi, 107, 
125, 133, 146, 194, I95» 234, 291. 
Judith, i. 296, 297 ; iii. 194, 195. 
Dr. William, iii. 194. 
Shine, John L., ii. 216. 

"Ship," The, /.A., i. 21 ; ii. 43, 61 ; iii. 229. 
Shirebourne (Sherburne, Sherborne, etc.), John, Arch- 
deacon, i. 107, 211. 
John (a), i. 107 ; ii. 77. 
John (b), iii. 28. 

Rev. William de, alias Ilberd, i. 107 ; ii. 10. 
Shonke, John, iii. 81. 
Shopland, David, ii. 216 ; iii. 302. 
Shorrolds, ii. 261, 262, 263. 

,, Road, ii. 261. 
Shortcroft, ii. 169 ; iii. 4, 5. 
Shortlands, iii. 28. 

Shrewsbury, Elizabeth, Countess of, iii. 283. 
George, Earl of , iii. 283, 284. 
John Talbot, ist Earl of, iii. 283. 
John Talbot, 2nd Earl of, iii. 283. 
Shrubbery, The, ii. 70. 
Shuter, David, ii. 270. 

,, Hopton, ii. 289. 
Sibbald, 5/> James, iii. 31. 
Sidenham, Robert, ii. 179. 
Sidney, Thomas, ii. 249. 
Sigillo, Bishop Robert de, iii. 147, 160. 
Silvio Street, ii. 260. 
Simpson, Anne, i. 288 ; ii. 209. 
Lady Anne, ii. 103. 
John, ii. 209, 210. 
Rev. Dr. William Sparrow, iii. 303. 
Sinclair, Archibald, i. 294, 295. 

Rcif. John Stewart, ii. 124, 204 ; iii. 254, 303. 
Mrs., iii. 254. 
Sindle, Robert, i. 143. 
Singer and Co., ii. 124. 
Skcgg, Mrs., ii. 265. 
Skelton, Prudence, i. 138. 

William (a), i. 138. 

William (b), i. 57, 138, 139, 154, 155, 158. 

William (c), 139. 
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Skipworth, A. H., ii. 59. 
Skinrow, W., i. 187 ; iii. 303. 
Slade, The (or Slade Shot), iii. 2, 4. 
Sladeway, The, iii. 4. 
Slater, Tom, ii. 284. 
SligOy Marquis of^ ii. 1 76. 
Sloane, Dorothy, i. 227. 

Sir Pians, i. 226 ; ii. 53. 

James, i. 226. 
Mary, i. 226, 227. 
Smith, Albert Richard, ii. 262. 

Charles, ii. 175. 

C, and Sons, ii. 175. 

Deliverance (a), iii. 281. 

Deliverance (b), iii. 281. 
,, Deliverance (c), iii. 281. 

Deliverance (d), iii. 281. 

Dr., ii. 286. 

E. T., ii. 75, 198 ; iii. 236, 240. 

Lady Frances, i. 174, 221 ; ii. 90. 

Frances, ii. 136. 

George, iii. 252. 

Henry, ii. 290. 

Rci*. Ilenr}', ii. 28. 

John (a), i. i%. 

John (b), ii. 289, 290, 291. 

John (c), ii. 290, 291. 

Joshua Jonathan, ii. 310. 

Margaret, ii. 90, 136, 137. 

Misses, ii. 70. 

Ralph, iii. 33. 

Richard, ii. 70. 

Rolxjrt, ii. 90, 136, 137. 

Sir Thomas, i. 174, 221, 222, 238; ii. 76, 90, 
113, 129, 135, 136, 184. 

William, iii. 281. 
Smilhe, Mary, ii. 135. 

,, Richard, ii. 136. 
Smyth, AW'. Andrew, ii. 32. 

Rev. John, ii. 32. 

Jone, ii. 135. 

Nicholas, ii. 32, 120. 

Thomas, ii. 135. 
Smythe, John, ii. 253. 

Maria Anna, ii. 96. 
Walter, ii. 96. 
William, ii. 299. 
Snell, H. Saxon, and St>n, iii. 38. 
Snowo, Kdmund, ii. 61. 
,, Ralph, iii. 214. 
Society of St. John of Jerusalem, ii. 285. 
Solgard, Captain Peter, i. 54. 
Solomon, Henry, ii. 118. 
Somcrhouse (or Sunnnerhouse) Close (or Field), ii. 267 ; 

iii. 2. 
Solheran Road, ii. S5. 
Souch, John, iii. 215. 
Souihcombe, John, ii. 310. 
Southfield, ii. 129, 130, 142. 

Farm, ii. 130, 131, 132, 133. 
South Fulham Police Station, iii. 20. 
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South Lane, iii. 29. 
Sowgelders* Lane, i. 123. 
Sparkes, Richard, ii. 295. 

,, William, iii. 7. 
Spitelmede (or Spitelands), iii. 266. 
Spooner, ArchcUacon, iii. 205. 
Catharine, iii. 205. 
Elizabeth, iii. 1 16. 
Rev. G., ii. 81. 
Spratt Castle, ii. 206. 
Spring Cottage, ii. 126. 
Stagg, Mantle and Co., ii. 218. 
Stainforth, Tabitha, iii. 197. 

,, Rev. William, iii. 197. 

Stamford Bridge, ii. 86, 225. 
Col., iii. 233. 
Street, ii. 84. 
Villa, ii. 216. 
Villas, ii. 216, 223. 
Stanhope Nursery, ii. 264. 
Stanley Bridge, ii. 86 ; iii. 256. 
Sir John, ii. 287. 
Park Road, ii. 85. 
Road, ii. 85. 

(now Rylston) Road, iii. 12. 
Stansfeld and Co., ii. 211. 

,, Rt. Hon. James, ii. 219. 
Stanton, Rev. A. H., iii. 117. 
Star Road (or Lane), ii. 270. 
Road Board School, iii. 27. 
Running Grounds, ii. 274. 
Stark, Martha Ogle, Baroness dU, i. 248, 249. 
Starkey, John, ii. loi. 
Steel, George, iii. 282. 

,, Sir Richard, iii. 274. 
Steers, David, i. 255. 

,, William, i. 255. 
Stent, John, iii. 151. 
Stephens, C. W., ii. 281. 
Mr., ii. 126. 
Misses, ii. 268. 
Sir Philip, i. 249, 254 ; iii. 87, 232, 234, 23 

237» 239, 241. 
Ca/>t. Thomas, iii. 235. 
Sterne, Bishop, ii. 5. 
Stevenage, Lucy, i. 254. 

J J. -Col, William, i. 254. 
William, i. 254. 
Stevenson, Ednnmd, i. 151. 
Margaret, iii. 44. 

Rev. Richard, i. 186, 192, 213 ; ii. 35, 305 ; 
iii. 262. 
Stevenys (or Stevens), Rev. John, ii. 27. 
Stewart, W. Wilson, iii. 85. 
Stewkeley, George, iii. 231. 

Hugh, i. 34, 43; iii. 231. 
Sir Thomas, i. 43. 
Still ingrteet, Bishop, ii. 6. 
Stillington, Bishop, iii. 272. 
Stockdale, Frances, ii. 118, 218. 
James, ii. 118, 218. 
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Stocken (or Stockin), Ann (a), ii. 218. 
Ann (b), ii. 218. 
A. VV., ii. 218. 
Frances, ii. 118, 218. 
Frederick, ii. 215, 247. 
Henry Charles, ii. 218. 
James Julius, ii. 244, 246. 
Jane Maria, ii. 218. 
John, ii. 218, 244, 246. 
Mary Ann, ii. 218. 
Oliver (a), ii. 217, 218. 

Oliver (b), i. 287 ; ii. 118, 217, 218, 219, 246. 
Oliver Frederick, ii. 70, 218, 246, 247. 
Oliver Thomas Joseph, ii. 218, 219. 
Richard, ii. 217. 
Sally, ii. 218. 
Thomas, ii. 218. 
William, ii. 215, 218. 
pedigree^ ii. 220. 
Stockland (or Stokeland), iii. 2, 5. 
Stocks and Whipping Post, i. 100 ; ii. 232. 
Stoe, Hannah, i. 288. 

,, Harry, i. 288. 
Stokes, Rev. William, ii. 30. 
Stokesley, Bishops ii. 14; iii. 172, 173. 
Elizabeth, iii. 284. 
John, iii. 284. 
Mary, iii. 284. 
Stone, Henry, ii. 224. 

Stonehouse, Lady £lizal)eth, ii. 183, 250, 251. 
Sir George, ii. 251. 
John, ii. 184, 251. 
.S/r William, ii. 183, 184, 250, 251. 
Stone Shot (or Stony Shot), iii. 2, 5. 
Stourton, Anne, i. 216. 

Lord Francis, i. 108. 
House, i. 107 to 114. 
Sir John, i. 107. 
/.^rt/John, i. 108, 216. 
ZrfZfl^ Katherine, i. 216. 
/^/-f/ William, i. 107, 108. 
Stowte's Tenement, ii. 104 to 106, 112, 134. 
Stradbroke^ Earl of ^ ii. 216. 
Stradling, Elizabeth, ii. 21. 

Rev, George, ii. 21, 34. 
George, ii. 22. 
.SVr John, ii. 21. 
Margaret, ii. 22. 
Strakeford, John, ii. 168. 
Stratford, Bishops iii. 166. 

,, Rev, John de, ii. 26. 
Stratton, James, ii. 275. 
Strawbridge, Mrs,^ iii. 73. 
Stroud (or Strode), Anne, iii. 66, 67. 

,, ,, Sir George, iii. 28, 66, 67. 

Stroud Mead (or Le Strode), ii. 41, 142 ; iii. 256, 259. 
Strudwick, John Melhuish, ii. 287. 
Strutton, G., ii. 246. 
Studholm, Michael, ii. 63. 
Stukeley Park Estate, ii. 200. 
Dr, William, ii. 200. 
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Sturgeon, Nicholas, i. 122 ; ii. 62. 

,, Rev, Nicholas, ii. ii, 12. 
Sturt, J/rj., iii. 74. 
Stutsbur}', Francis, ii. 58. 
Style, John, ii. 112. 

Stylegrove (Stillgrove, Scillgrove, etc.)^ ii. 284. 
Stynt, Thomas, ii. 287 ; iii. 6. 

Sudbury (otherwise Theobold or Tylald), Bishop (after- 
wards Archhishop)y i. 173 ; ii. 27 ; iii. 166. 
,, alias Crall, Rev. John, i. 173 ; ii. 27. 
,, Rev. John, ii. 27, 230. 
Suffield, Mar)-, i. no. 
Suffolk, Charles, Duke of, ii. 166. 

,, Michael de la Pale, Earl of iii. 269. 
Suft, H. M., ii. 178. 

Suithulf (Swithwulf or Swithulf), Bishop, iii. 156. 
Sulivan, Charlotte A., ii. 81, 118 ; iii. 248, 254, 255. 
,, Rt, Hon, Elizabeth, i. 285 ; iii. 247. 
,, Elizabeth Mary, iii. 247. 
,, Rev, Henry William, iii. 247. 
,, Rt. Hon. Laurence, i. 285 ; ii. 39 ; iii. 247, 248, 

252. 
,, Mary, iii. 248. 
,, Stephen (a), iii. 247. 
,, Stephen (b), iii. 247. 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur, ii. 67. 
,, Charlotte, ii. 67. 
,, Frederick, ii. 66. 
Sun Street (now Fane Street), ii. 270. 

,, (now Vernon Street), ii. 306. 
Sunday School and School of Industry, ii. 45. 
Survey of Church Livings, 1647- 1658, iii. 287. 
Sussex, Augustus Frederick, Duke of , iii. 31. 
Sussex House, iii. 31. 

,, Terrace, iii. 31. 
Sutherland, Dr. Alexander John, ii. 296, 297. 
Dr, Alexander Robert, ii. 296, 297. 
Arthur Henry, ii. 296. 
Dr, Henry, ii. 296. 
Sutton, John, i. 147 ; ii. 168. 
Svanders (or Suanden), Derick, i. 248. 

,, Margaret, i. 246 to 248 ; iii. 291. 
Swaine, John, iii. 215. 

,, William, iii. 215. 
" Swan," The (Millbank), p,h.y i. 52 ; iii. 31, 214, 
215, 216. 
or The " White Swan " (Fulham Road), /.//., 
ii. 217. 
„ Brewery, ii. 118, 211, 215, 217, 218, 219, 232, 

249. 
,, Makings, iii. 216. 
Swan Messuage, ii. 5. 
,, Wharf, iii. 213. 
,, Wharf Chaml)ers, iii. 216. 
Swanborough, Mary Ann, ii. 279. 

,, W. H., ii. 216. 

Swannell and Sons, ii. 124. 

„ Joseph, ii. 124. 
Swap, William, ii. 134^ 
Swifte, Isaac, i. 77. 
Swinburne, Sir John Edward, i. 288. 
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Swindell, Frederick, iii. 233. 
Sylvester, Nn'. John, ii. 9. 

,, Joshua, i. 84; ii. 302. 
Symonds, Penelope, ii. 189. 

Robert, ii. 189. 

Thomas, i. 46, 93 ; ii. 189. 
Symonds' Tenement, ii. 249, 250; iii. i, 4. 
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TAIT, BISHOP (afterwards Archbishop), i. 14, 202, 
207, 208, 278, 286 ; ii. 65, 224 ; iii. 40, 56, 59, 
loi, 105, 106, 115, 116, 117, 120, 135, 139, 
205, 206, 303. 
,, Catharine, i. 207 ; ii. 65 ; iii. 115, 116, 205, 206. 
,, Craufurd (a), i. 285 ; iii. 115, 117, 206. 
,, Craufurd (b), iii. 205. 
,, Susan, iii. 205. 

„ Col. Thomas Forsyth, i. 278, 285. 
Talljot, Bishop, iii. 163. 

Sir Humphrey, iii. 283, 284. 
Lady Jane, iii. 283. 
,, .9i>John, iii. 283. 
Talbot's or Leyes, iii. 283, 284. 
*• Talbot," The, inn, iii. 284. 
Talfourd, Ann, ii. 258. 

Edward, ii. 258. 
Mrs. ii. 258. 
Talgarth Road, ii. 278, 279. 
Talleyrand, iii. 49. 
Tamworth, Christian, ii. 135, 249. 

John, ii. 98, 134, 135, 249. 
Sir Nicholas de, ii. 1 34. 
Tasso Road, iii. 26, 27. 

,, Tabernacle, iii. 27. 
Tate, Dr. George, i. 79. 
,, J. Passman, i. 205, 209. 
,, Julia Passman, i. 205. 
Tayler, William, iii. 238. 
Taylor, James, ii. 106. 

Dr. James, ii. 128. 
J. H., ii. 235. 
Joanna, ii. 268. 
,, William, ii. 142. 
Teasdale, Thomas, i. 116. 
Tebell's Tenement, i. 115. 
TVt/-, Prif tress Mary, Dtichess of, ii. 123. 
Temperance Cottages, iii. 12. 
Temple, Beatrice Blanche, iii. 208. 

Bishop (afterwards Archbishop), i. 208 ; ii. 123 ; 
iii. 24, 43, 59, 96, 97, 109, 118, 120, 136, 146, 
207, 208, 211. 
Hon. Elizabeth, iii. 247. 
Hon. Frances, iii. 247. 
Henry, ii. 217. 
Hester, iii. 71. 
,, Lady, ii. 106. 
,, Mrs., iii. lO. 

Major Octavius, iii. 207. 
Sir Peter, iii. 71. 
Tcnison, Archbishop, iii. in, 113. 
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Terrick, Bishop, i. 295, 296; ii. 24, 38; iii. 100, 113, 
114, 117, 118, 120, 121, 122, 197, 291. 
Elizalx;th, iii. 197. 
Samuel, iii. 197. 
Tabitha, i. 296 ; iii. 197. 
Terry, George, i. 77. 

Capt. William, ii. 155, 156. 
William (a), i. 171. 
William (b), ii. 155. 
William (c), ii. 155. 
Testard, Charles, i. 302. 
Tette, Rev. John, ii. 26. 
Thackeray, Rev. J. R., i. 144, 285. 

,, Marianne Emma, i. 144, 285. 

Thames Bank, iii. 213, 220. 

,, Shot, iii. 2. 
Thcodred, Bishop, iii. 99, 157. 
Thomas, Miss K., iii. 230. 
Louis, i. 252. 
Urcilla, i. 252. 
Walter, clerk, i. 90. 
Thompson, Isaac, iii. 48. 

Jacob, iii. 48, 50, 51. 
James, ii. 69, 74, 262. 
Thomson, Dr., iii. 73. 
Thorley, Elizalxith, i. 21 1, 212. 

John (a), i. 108, 147, 211, 212. 
John (b), i. 211, 212. 
Thomas, i. 211, 212. 
Thome, Francis, ii. 130 ; iii. 246. 
George, ii. 216. 
I^igh, ii. 216. 
Thometon, Thomas, ii. 113. 
Thomix, Sir Stephen, i. 115. 
Thornton, G. W., ii. 211. 
"Three Jolly Gardeners," The, /.^., iii. 84. 
"Three Kings," The, /.A., ii. 286. 
" Three Tuns," The, p.h., ii. 263. 
Thresher and Glenny, ii. 177. 
Thrupp, Alfred, ii. 286. 
Thurston, Geoffrey, i. 43, 75 ; iii. 225, 249. 
John, i. 43, 75 ; iii. 231. 
Margery, i. 43. 
Thwaites, .9/r Thomas, i. 115. 
Tide Meadow, iii. 210. 
Tilney (or Tylney), Jane, i. 73. 
Joan (a), ii. 169. 
Joan (b), ii. 169. 
John, i. 73. 
Ralph, ii. 169. 
Tilson, George, i. 54. 
Tilton Street, ii. 260. 
Tindall, .SVrJohn, ii. 158. 
Sara, ii. 158. 
Thomas, ii. 158. 
Ursula, i. 268. 
Tingle, Richard, iii. 214. 

,, Simon, iii. 214. 
Tipping, Elizabeth, i. 257. 
,, Lucretia, i. 257. 
Tirry, Tirrey, etc., George : See Terr}', George. 
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Tithe (or Hay) Bam, iii. 137, 138. 

Tithes, Great and Little, ii. 40, 41, 42, 120; iii. 287. 

Titley, Ann, i. 255. 

,, Edward, i. 255. 
Tod-Heatly, Grant lleatly, ii. 96, 104 ; iii. 93. 
Tolhurst, Frances, i. 139. 
Toll Bars, i. 39. 
Tolnie, J. H., ii. 82. 
Tomkins, Pietro William, ii. 269. 

,, Thomas, iii. 102, 138. 

Tomlin, William, i. 282. 
Tomlinson, Christopher, i. 80. 
Tonson, Jacob (a), i. 77, 78 ; ii. 298 ; iii. 231. 
Jacob (b), i. 78, 1 10. 
Jacob (c), i. 78. 
Richard, i. 278. 
Samuel, i. 78, 298. 
Tonstal (Tonstall, Tunstal or Tunstall), Bis/io/>, ii. 13 ; 

iii. icx), 105, 125, 171, 288. 
Torrens, Sir Henry, iii. 238. 
Towes' Tenement, ii. 249, 250; iii. I, 4. 
Town Ditch (or Sewer), i. 135. 
,, Mead Road, iii. 265. 

,, (or Townham) Mead, The, ii. 183 ; iii. 256, 260. 
Meads (or Meadows), ii. 83 ; iii. 255 to 266. 
Mead Fair, iii. 263. 
Townsend, William, i. 113. 
Trade, i. 24, 25. 
Trafalgar House, ii. 211. 
Trautmann, J. F. H., iii. 241. 
Travis, (jill)ert, ii. 257. 

,, Sara, ii. 256, 257, 270. 
Treadway, Anne, iii. 70. 

,, George, i. 20 ; iii. 70. 

Tresilian, William, ii. 102. 
Tretower Road, ii. 278. 
Trevanion, Sir Hugh, ii. 137. 

,, Road, ii. 278. 

Trevelycm, A^ev. George, i. 137. 

„ Humphrey, i. 137. 

Trevor, Sir John, i. 297. 

JLord ( Viscotiiif Dungannon), ii. 204, 265. 
Prudentia, ii. 204, 265. 
TroUope, Frances, ii. 207. 
Truefitt, Peter, ii. 68. 
Trye, Frances, i. 257. 
,, William, i. 257. 
Tuer, Andrew White, ii. 268, 269. 
Tunstal, Bishop, See Tonstal, Bishop, 
Tunstall, Sir Richard, iii. 171. 
Turberville, Elizabeth, ii. 202. 

,, Frances, ii. 202. 

Turner, Bishop, ii. 22. 

Jonas, i. 204 ; ii. 72. 
Kev. Thomas (a), ii. 22, 36. 
Rev. Thomas (b), ii. 22. 
Turnley, Joseph Wright, ii. 197. 
Turtle, Jane Maria, ii. 218. 
Turlon, />;., ii. 272. 
Tybald, Niger, iii. 16C. 
Tyfrey, ii. 286. 
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Tyrhtilus, Bishop, i. 5. 
Tyrrell, Admiral, iii. 48. 

,, .S'/> Thomas, i. 213. 
Twynholm House (or Hall), iii. 19. 



UALDHERI (OR WALDHERE), BISHOP, iii. 155. 

Union Road, iii. 30. 

United Methodist Free Church, ii. 264. 



VALE PLACE, ii. 305. 

,, William, ii. 305. 
Vallotton, John James, ii. 294, 297. 
Van, Lucy, i. 254. 
,j Thomas, i. 254. 
Van Acker (or Van Ackere), Francis, i. 121. 

,, Nicholas, i. 121. 

Vanbrugh, 6Vr John, iii. in. 
Van der Berghe, J. J., ii. 269. 
Vanderplank, Ann, ii. 291. 
,, James, ii. 291. 

,, Samuel, ii. 290, 291. 

Vanlore (Van Loor or Van I^>er), Lady Jacoba, ii. 186. 
,, Mary, ii. 186. 
,, Sir Peter, ii. 186. 
X'anston Place, ii. 243 to 246. 
Vardy, John, i. 297. 
X'arna Road, iii. 10. 

,, Road Board School, iii. 10. 
Vaslet, Ann, i. in. 

,, Catherine (a), i. ill, 302. 

,, Catherine (b), i. in, 302 ; iii. 58. 

,, John Francis, i. in. 

,, Lewis (or Louis), i. no, in, 124, 302, 303; 

iii. 58. 
,, Mary, i. 302. 

,, Testard Lewis (or Louis), i. no, in, 302. 
Vaughan, Bishop, ii. 44; iii. 120, 125, 179. 
,, .SVrJohn, ii. 98. 
,, Richard, i. 137. 
Veitch, Arthur, ii. 223. 
,, James, ii. 223. 
,, James, and Sons, ii. 133, 134. 
Vendraraini, John, ii. 269. 
,, Lucia, ii. 269. 

Vereker Road, ii. 280. 
Vernon, Hon. George, iii. 88. 
Vernon Investment Association, ii. 306. 

,, Street, ii. 306. 
Versailles Nursery, ii. 289. 
Vestris, Armand, ii. 167. 

,, Lucia EIizal)eth, ii. 167, 269. 
Veyson*s Tenement, iii. 266, 282. 
Vicarage, ii. 8 ; iii. 287. 

„ House, (All Saints), i. 135, 136, 137 ; ii. 42 ; 
iii. 287. 
Vickers (Viccars or Vicars), Anne, i. 89. 
,, Edward, i. 89, 90. 
„ James (a), i. 89, 138. 
„ James (b), i. 138. 
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Vickers, Joseph and John, iii. 22. 
„ Mary, i. 89, 138. 
,, William, i. 89, 90. 
Victoria Distillery, iii. 22. 
Victoria, Queen^ ii. 210; iii. 233. 

„ Ro^, ii. 83. 
Vigorous, Kei*. William, ii. 9. 
Villa Carey (or Carey House), ii. 134, 137- 

,, Romano, ii. 67. 
Villiers, Hon, Charles, ii. 102. 
,, Iloti. Francis, ii. 102. 
,, Hon. William, ii. 102. 
Vincent, Kn: George Herl)crt, ii. 239 ; iii. 10. 
Vifuent, John Jcrvis, Viscount St.^ iii. 240. 
Vine Cottage (Fulham Road), ii. 147, 196. 
„ (Millbank), iii. 216, 217. 
,, (New King's Road), ii. 64. 
,, (New King's Road), ii. 70. 
Vineyard, The, iii. 231. 

W 

WADDELL AND SONS, i. 67. 

„ John, i. 67. 
Wadmore, J. F., iii. 303. 
Wager, Sir Charles, i. 54, 55 ; ii. 95- 
Wagner, Kev. George, ii. 67. 
Wailes, W., i. 207 ; iii. 104, 105. 
Wainwright, Thomas, ii. 118. 
,, William, ii. 118. 

Waites, John George, ii. 72. 
Wake, Sarah, i. 303. 
Wakefield, Henry, i. 137; ii. 61. 
Isalxilla, i. 137. 
John, iii. 263. 
Katherine, iii. 263. 
Nicholas, iii. 263. 
Priscilla, iii. 303. 
Thomas, iii. 7. 
Walden, Bishop, iii. 167. 
Daniel, ii. 251. 
Samuel, ii. 246. 
„ Samuel J., ii. 79, 245, 247. 
Walecote, Alianora de, iii. 7. 
Alice de, iii. 7. 
Eleanor de, iii. 7. 
,, Philip de, iii. 7. 
Wales, Thomas, ii. I. 
W^alford Bros., iii. 42. 

Edward, iii. 303. 
Hannah, ii. 70. 
„ Thomas, iii. 219. 
Walfrey, Rn: Henry, ii. 28. 
Walham Avenue, ii. 207. 

Green, ii. 226 to 253. 
(ireen Pcmd, ii. 234. 
,, Green Station, ii. 214. 
,, Green Terrace, ii. 240. 
Grove, ii. 264. 
House, ii. 265. 
Lodge, ii. 206, 207, 208. 
Walker, J. W., and Sons, i. 203 ; ii. 224. 
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Walker, Thomas, i. 217, 218. 
W^alkington, Kev. Thomas, ii. 33. 
Wall, Charles, ii. 198, 222 ; iii. 10. 

,, Mrs, Charles, iii. 10. 
Wallace, Jifrs., iii. 237. 
Wallopp, Rolxirt, ii. 139. 
Wallron, Joan, ii. 14. 

,, Nicholas, ii. 14. 
Walmsley, Henry Benjamin, iii. 84. 
,, H. B., and Sons, iii. 84. 

Walnut Tree Cottage, ii. 274. 
Walpole, Coi, and Lady, ii. 178. 
Sir Edward, iii. 237. 
Horace (See Orford, Earl of), 
H. S. Vade, i. 213. 
Sir Rolxirt, i. 52, 54 ; iii. 71. 
Walsham, James, ii. 255. 
Walsshe (or WTiasshe), Agnes, ii. 283. 
John, ii. 283. 
Rolxirt, ii. 276. 
Walsingham, Christian, ii. 135. 
Frances, ii. 121. 
Sir Francis, ii. 120, 121. 
Ursula, ii. 120, 121. 
William, ii. 135. 
Walter, C. A.,ii. 180. 

,, Thomas, ii. 281, 302 ; iii. 227. 
Walton, Bishop, ii. 46. 

„ Sir George, i. 54. 
Walworth, Lady Margaret, i. 122. 

,, ^/r William, i. 122. 

W^andon Road, ii. 84. 
Wandsworth Bridge, ii. 81, 82, 83. 

,, Bridge Road, ii. 81 ; iii. 256. 

Wansdown House, ii. 215. 
Want, Fiances, ii. 53, 54. 
Wantage Sisterhood, ii. 174, 175 ; iii. 55. 
Warburton, Sir Richard, ii. 185. 

,, Sarah, ii. 185. 

Ward (or Warde), Elizabeth, ii. 106. 
,, Katherine, ii. 105. 
,, Rev, Richard, ii. 105, 106. 
,, Richard, iii. 86. 
Warham (or Wareham), Anne, iii. 170. 

Bishop (afterwards Archbishop), iii. 1 2 1 , 1 70, 1 7 1 . 
William, iii. 170. 
Waring, Harriet I*>'e, ii. 154. 
John A., ii. 117. 
Major John Scott, ii. 153, 154. 
Rev. Mr., ii. 106. 
Warland, Lydia, ii. 54. 

,, Thomas, ii. 54. 
Warner, Bishop, ii. 124. 
Warren, Alice, i. 76. 

(Broomhouse), ii. 142 ; iii. 266. 

E. P., ii. 237. 

Lady Christian, i. 75. 

(Fulham Palace), ii. 42; iii. 94, 118, 135, 138, 

139. 151. 
Lady Joan (or Johanna), i. 45, 75, 76. 
Sir Ralph, i. 43, 44, 75, 76, 108. 
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Warren, Thomas (a), i. 75. 

,, Thomas (b), i. 45, 75, 76. 
IVarwickf Edward Henry Rich, Eari of^ iii. 273, 274. 
Elizabeth, Countess of, iii. 269. 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl 0/^ iii. 269, 270, 
283. 
XV^ashes Farm, ii. 283. 

VV'iiste Lami Almshouses, iii. 15, 16, 42, 55. 
Watchhouse (or Cage), i. 98, 99, 129. 
Water (or Watery) Lane, iii. 255, 265. 
Waaler Slade Court, ii. 79. 
Waterford Road, ii. 83, 84, 223. 
Watcrmill, iii. 144, 213, 214. 
Waters, R. E. Chester, ii. 216. 
Watkins, William, ii. 64. 
Watling, William, ii. 70. 
Watson, 5//- William, iii. 131, 132, 133, 303. 

,, ^/r William Henry, ii. 66. 
Waver (or Wavers), Dame Agnes de, ii. 77, 119, 248. 
Christian de (a), ii. 113, 248. 
Christian de (b), ii. 113. 
Sir Ilenry (or Harry) de, ii. 112. 
Waynfleet, Bishopy i. 173 ; ii. 12. 
Deaiiy ii. 12. 

Rev. John, i. 173; ii. 1 2. 
"We Anchor in Hope,"/.//., ii. 282. 
Weathers, Bishops iii. 20. 
W'ebb, Aston, iii. 24. 

Dr. Hugh, ii. 124. 
Samuel, ii. 247. 
Weber, Edmund L. vrm, ii. 223. 
W'ebster, Sir Godfrey, iii. 233. 
Weeks, W., ii. 216. 
Weever John, i. 2IO ; iii. 304. 
Weichel, Carl, iii. 31. 

,, Elizabeth, iii. 31. 
Weir, J., ii. 196. 
Weiss, Frederic Foveaux, i. 205. 
,, Mary Elizabeth, i. 205. 
,, and Son, i. 205. 
Well ini^t oily Duke of^ ii. 289 ; iii. 254. 
Wellington Road, ii. 263. 
Wells, Alexander, i. 172 ; ii. 4. 

,, Cottages, ii. 243. 
Wellsley Mansions, ii. 287. 
Welsh Presbyterian Church, ii. 219. 
Weltjie, John Christopher, iii. 18. 

,, Louis, iii. 18. 
Wendey (or Wendy), Rev, Thomas, ii. 37. 
Wendon, Manor of, ii. 215, 226, 247 to 249: See also 

Dowbeler's Tenement. 
Went worth Cottage, iii. 18. 

,, I'aul, iii. 74. 

Werner, Prof. Carl, ii. 178. 

,, Rinaldo, ii. 178. 
Wesley, Rev. Charles, ii. 310. 
Wesleyan Chapel (Munster Park), ii. 196. 

(North End), ii. 297. 
(Walham Green), ii. 215. 
West, Bishopy iii. 7, 284. 

Brompton Railway Mission, ii. 259 ; iii. 18. 
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West, Rev. Edmund, ii. 14. 

Katherine, iii. 7, 284. * 

Kensington, ii.4254. 

Kensington Congregational Church, ii. 281. 

Kensington Methodist New Connexion Church, 

ii. 270. 
Kensington Station, ii. 286. 
Kensington Terrace, ii. 277. 
London Police Court, ii. 306. 
London Railway, iii. 264. 
London School District, iii. 34. 
Meadow, iii. 209, 211, 303. 
Robert, iii. 284. 
W^harf, iii. 265. 
WesUroft (or Westfield), iii. 5. 
W^estern Fever Hospital, ii. 217 ; iii. 22, 23. 
Westfield House, ii. 150, 168, 197. 
Wx'ston, Ann, ii. 252. 

Edward, i. 296. 
Elizal>eth (a), ii. 99. 
Elizabeth (b), ii. 252. 
Henry, ii. 252. 

ReiK PreheneUiry John, ii. 99, 252. 
Rev. John, ii. 99, 252. 
John, ii. 252. 
Maria, ii. 252. 
Martha, ii. 252. 
Mary (a), ii. 252. 
Mary (b), ii. 252. 
Rol)ert, ii. 252. 
Theobald, ii. 252. 
William, ii. 252. 
W^harncliflfe, Barony iii. 253. 
Wharton, A<z</>' Catherine, ii. 113. 
Lcuiy Elizabeth, ii. 113. 
(or Warton), Rev. Geoffrey, ii. 13. 
Sir Michael (a), ii. 113 ; iii. 282. 
Sir Michael (b), ii. 113. 
Sir Michael (c), ii. 113, 114. 
Sir Michael (d), ii. 113, 250. 
iMdy Philadelphia, ii. 113. 
Lady Susannah, ii. 113. 
Sir Thomas, ii. 113. 
Wheatsheaf Alley, ii. 202, 205. 
** Wheatsheaf,'* The, /./%., ii. 205, 206. 
Wheeler, Elizabeth, ii. 91. 
John (a), ii. 91. 
John (b), ii. 91. 
William (a), i. 302 ; ii. 91. 
William (b), ii. 91. 
Whichcote, Sir Paul, ii. 126. 
Whitbread, Samuel, ii. 245. 
While, Charles E., ii. 55. 
"White Hart," The,/./*., ii. 214, 221. 
White, Henry, iii. 8. 
" White Horse," The,/.^., ii. 89, 108. 
White William (a), ii. 54, 55, 219. 

„ William (b), ii. 55. 
Whitfield and Thomas, iii. 265. 
Whiting, John, i. 141. 

Margery, i. 141. 
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Whiting, Siisi\n, i. 141. 

Whitley, liramcs and Milne, ii. 70. 

Whitley and Co., ii. 70. 

,, and Osborne, ii. 70. 
Whitmore, William Lechmere, iii. 217. 
Whiile (Wytte, Witte or White), John, ii. 98, 135. 
Whittle, John, ii. 284. 
VV'hyte, Lady Joan (or Johanna), i. 45, 76. 
,, Kol)ert, i. 122. 
,, Sir Thomas, i. 76. 
,, William, i. 76. 
Wickham, Bishops i. 122. 
Wiercinski, Baroii^ ii. 66. 
Wigan, Charles, i. 256. 

,, Jane, i. 256. 
Wighed (or Sighaeh), Bishops iii. 156. 
W'igsden, Bridget, iii. 8. 
Wilcox, Richard, ii. 80, 154. 

,, William, ii. 80, 154, 156. 
Wild, James, ii. 277, 283, 297. 
,, James Anstey, ii. 297. 
,, Mead, ii. 41, 183 ; iii. 256, 282. 
Wilde, Miss AUington, ii. 127, 291. 

,, John, ii. 291. 
Wildman, John, i. 303. 

,, Sarah Nodes, i. 302. 

Wilkins, Bishops ii. 46, 47. 
Willby, E., ii. 109. 
W^illerlon, Canon ^ iii. 102 
Willett, Thomas, ii. 161. 
Willey, Kol>ert, iii. 24. 
William (dulielnuis). Bishops iii. 159. 
** William and Joan," i. 291. 
William III., ii. 63 ; iii. 106. 
William IV., ii. 210. 
William Street, ii. 305. 

,, Street (now Aintree Street), iii. lo. 
,, Street Board School, ii. 305. 
,, Street Higher Grade School, ii. 305. 
Williams, Charles Frederick, ii. 194. 
,, Charlotte, ii. 189. 

,, I)«)rothea, ii. 189. 

Sir Henry: See Cromwell, alias Williams, 

Sir Henry. 
Sir John, i. 46, 91, 93, 130; ii. 181, 182, 

189, 192 ; iii. 264. 
Ludd, ii. 189. 
I.tuiy Mary, ii. 189, 192. 
Mary, ii. 189. 
l*enelo|x.s ii. 189. 
Robert, iii. 143. 
Susanna, ii. 189. 

William (a), i. 91 ; ii. 181, 188, 189, 192. 
William (b), ii. 241. 
,, pidii^cc^ ii. 190, 191. 

Willimot, James, ii. 159. 
John, ii. 159. 
Simon, i. 182 ; ii. 159. 
Willmott, />;'., ii. 271. 

,, Sir Kdward, ii. 271. 
Willow Place, ii. 297, 305. 
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Willis, John, ii. 5. 
Willoughby, Elizabeth, ii. 166. 
Willoughby, Dr. Hugh, ii. 166. 
Willow Bank, iii. 231, 232, 233. 
Wilson, Anne, i. 261, 300. 
Bishop, i. 261, 300. 
Christopher, i. 261, 300. 
Lady Frances, ii. 166. 
Sir Henry, ii. 166. 
Richard (a), i. 261, 300. 
Richard (b), iii. 91. 
St)phia, i. 261, 300. 
W'iltshire, John, ii. 214. 
Wiml)erley, Bartholomew, i. 251 ; ii. 174. 
Elizal)eth (a), i. 251 ; ii. 174. 
Elizalxith (b), i. 251. 
House, ii. 174. 
Wimpey, G., and Co., iii. 213, 265. 
Wina, Wini or Wine, Hishop, iii. 155. 
Winchendon Road, ii. 196. 
" Windmill," The, /.^., iii. 59. 
Windmill Cottages, iii. 59. 
Hill, iii. 56. 
Shot, ii. 41 ; iii. 2, 56. 
The, ii. 41, 117 ; iii. 56 to 59. 
Worple, iii. 29, 56. 
Windsor Street, ii. 43. 
Wing, Dr. Charles, ii. 268. 
Wingham, Bishop, iii. 162. 
Winkley, Francis, iii. 254. 
,, Thomas, iii. 254. 
Winnifl'e, Bishop, iii. 121. 
Winslow, Dr. Forl)es Benignus, iii. 32, 53. 
ALrs, Forbes, iii. 32. 
Captain Thomas, iii. ^2. 
Winter, Anne, i. 183, 184. 264, 265. 
Edward, i. 109, 265. 
Sir Edward, i. 109. 
Francis, i. 265. 
,, Joan, i. 109. 
,, Thomas, i. 109, 264, 265. 
Wintour, AVt'. Charles, iii. 142. 
Wire Elm Lodge, ii. 180. 
Wiss, A., iii. 245. 
Withers, EIiziil)eth, i. 301 ; ii. 164. 

Lady Margaret, i. 301 ; ii. 163. 

Relxicca, ii. 165. 

Sarah, ii. 163. 

Sir William, i. 301 ; ii. 161, 162, 163, 164 

iii. III. 
Coi. William, i. 301 ; ii. 164, 165, 263. 
William, i. 244, 301, 302; ii. 164, 165. 
pedigree, ii. 165. 
Wcxlehousc (or Wodhous), John, iii. 268. 
7.^/7/ John, i. 303. 
Vice- Admiral Philip, i. 303. 
Archdeacon Robert de, iii, 268. 
Wolfe, Margaret, ii. 170. 
,, Thomas, ii. 170. 
Wolley, William F., i. 144 ; iii. 120, 219. 
Wolverslone (or W^olferslan), Humphrey, ii. 172. 
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VVolvcrstonc, John, ii. 172 ; iii. 89, 225. 

,, Judith, ii. 172. 

VVntxl, Kmily Mary, i. 293. 
James, ii. 122. 
Maria Elizabeth, i. 293. 
Mary, i. 263. 
Matilda, i. 293. 
MisSy ii. 123. 

Robert Richard, i. 136, 263; iii. 231. 
Mrs. William, ii. 122, 123. 
Kcv. William, i. 136, 2CxS, 213, 2';3, 300; 

25. i^, 42, 122, 235, 267, 30S. 
/\\v. W., ii. 123. 
William (a), ii. 25. 
William (b), iii. 18. 
W(K)dbine Cottajje, ii. 263. 
Woodbury, Walter Ik-ntley, iii. 93. 
Woodcock, P^lbro, iii. 239. 

,, .SV> Thomas, i. 252. 

Woodford, Elizabeth, ii. 166. 

,, Dr. William, ii. 166. 

Woodhouse, Kcz\ John, ii. 31. 
John, iii. 215. 

Dr. Thomas, i. 79, 283, 284 ; iii. 304. 
WtMxiward, Mary, ii. 59. 
,, Rebecca, ii. 59* 
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